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TOCQUEVILLE AND THE ROMANTICS 
Reino Virtanen 


The University of Nebraska 


Alexis de Tocqueville has been the object of renewed inter- 
est in recent years, not only in special studies but also in gen- 
eral works on American cultural history. The new edition of 
his works being prepared under the direction of J. P. Mayer 
will undoubtedly stimulate further study of the historian and 
political thinker.* But up to now, scant attention has been paid 
to his relations to the literature of his time.* Many of his 
readers have assumed that mere littévateurs lacked appeal for 
this austere and lofty mind. Antoine Redier, for example, mini- 
mizes his interest in belles-iettres: 


Tocqueville devait 6tre un médiocre critique d’art. II 
ne se souciait pas, en tout cas, de littérature. Hugo, 
Byron, Vigny, sont des noms qu’il parait avoir 4 peine 
connus. De Lamartine, de Chateaubriand, il n’a con- 
sidéré que le réle politique. Il a passé a travers le 
romantisme sans se montrer un seul jour attentif... il 
était trop aristocrate pour s’intéresser beaucoup aux 
manifestations artistiques de son temps. I] a expliqué, 
dans son livre sur L’Amérique, la différence qu’il y a 
entre la littérature des aristocraties et celle des dé- 
mocraties. C’est le procés souverain du romantisme 
au profit des classiques. 

Il n’a ni loué, ni bl€mé les hardiesses de ses con- 
temporains. Il les a purement ignorées.° 


Now neither an attentive reading of his correspondence nor a 
careful examination of the so-called “procés souverain” would 
justify this peremptory verdict. Tocqueville was not exclu- 
sively preoccupied with history and the theory and practice of 
politics. He did not scorn more purely literary studies. In fact 
the chapters on literature in De la Démocratie en Amérique 
which Redier calls an indictment of Romanticism show how im- 
portant this subject was for Tocqueville. Following Mme de 
Staél, he conceived of literature as an inseparable element of a 
modern society, a key to its civilization. Thus he closes one 
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chapter with the affirmation, “Les rapports... entre état 
social et politique d’un peuple et le génie de ses écrivains sont 
toujours trés-nombreux: qui connait l’un, n’ignore jamais com- 
plétement l’autre.” 

There are some significant references to literature in his 
correspondence. It is true that he devotes more attention to the 
Platos and Montesquieus than to the Hugos and Mussets. In the 
late 1830’s, in the throes of finishing De la Démocratie en Amé- 
vrique, he alludes humorously to the diversity of his reading: 
“l’assemblage confus et bizarre de livres qui sont sur ma table 
et que j’ai dévorés presque tout entiers depuis quatre mois: 
Rabelais, Plutarque, le Coran, Cervantes, Machiavel, Fonte- 
nelle, St.-Evremond, etc., etc. Tout cela est entré péle-méle 
et tant bien que mal dans ma téte.”° In letters to his friend 
Count Louis de Kergorlay, he reveals in personal and moving 
terms his effort to discover a philosophy which might reconcile 
idealism and realism. He seeks a counterpoise to Machiavelli 
in Plato, whose philosophy he finds lofty and ennobling.® Now 
and then the still young Tocqueville is moved by idealistic 
transports which do not seem out of place in this Romantic age: 
“Ah! que je voudrais que la Providence me présentat une occa- 
sion d’employer 4 faire de bonnes et grandes choses...ce feu 
intérieur que je sens audedans de moi, et qui ne sait ot trouver 
qui l’alimente!””’ He lives in the company of three authors, 
Pascal, Montesquieu, and Rousseau.* The second of these is a 
natural choice. Montesquieu will serve as a model also for the 
later work L’Ancien Régime et la Révolution.® The réle of 
Rousseau is more difficult to define; it is likely that Tocqueville 
means the political theorist rather than the herald of Romanti- 
cism. The name of Pascal, on the other hand, invites a more 
extended consideration, in connection with De la Démocratie en 
Amérique. 

In the letters we meet a man who kept aloof from the liter- 
ary coteries, but was not ignorant of current trends. He shared 
with his English wife a love for the novels of Scott. He felt the 
charm of Lucy of Lammermoor and Amy Robsart.’® In the 
draft for a review of Bulwer’s book on France, Social, Literary, 
Political (1834-6) which he sent to John Stuart Mill, he makes 
some critical remarks on Bulwer’s discussion of literature. 
He chides Bulwer for ascribing to mere literati too much influ- 
ence on political affairs and making the literary and artistic 
circles, “ce monde bizarre et exceptionnel,” representative of 
French life in general.’ This attitude of aristocratic disdain 
was one that he apparently retained throughout his life. Writing — 
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to Gobineau in 1844 he refers in this spirit to Musset, while 
finding only the mildest of praise for his poetry: “Je trouve 
des qualités charmantes au talent de M. de Musset; mais enfin, 
comme vous le dites vous-méme, le total forme un talent de 
second ordre. M. Musset n’est pas extrémement connu hors du 
monde littéraire de Paris.”*” Even more pointed is his remark 
on a conversation with George Sand just before the June Days of 
1848; “J’avais peu vécu dans le monde d’aventuriers qu’elle 
fréquentait.” Despite his prejudice against pen-women, he was 
greatly impressed by her: “Ce qui me frappa surtout fut de 
rencontrer en elle quelque chose de l’allure naturelle des 
grands esprits.”*° 

He had, in fact, relatively few contacts with the literary 
world. He knew Ballanche, Mme Récamier, J.-J. Ampére, Go- 
bineau, St.-Marc Girardin. Family ties brought him into touch 
with Chateaubriand.“* He had occasion, on his American jour- 
ney in 1831, to note the lavish palette used by the author of 
Atala in his pictures of the New World: “Je ne crois pas avoir 
jamais éprouvé un désappointement plus complet qu’a la vue de 
ces Indiens. J’étais plein de souvenirs de M. de Chateaubriand 
et de Cooper... .”*° He was not dazzled by the renown of 
Chateaubriand, whom he thought inordinately conceited.** Inci- 
dentally it is amusing to read in the Mémoires d’outre-tombe 
how the great egotist remembers Tocqueville: ‘...je voyais 
croftre mes neveux avec leurs trois cousins de Tocqueville 
entre lesquels s’élevait Alexis l’auteur de la Démocratie en 
Amérique. Est-ce la derniére renommée que j’aurais vue 
ignorée dans ses louanges? Alexis de Tocqueville a parcouru 
Amérique civilisée dont j’ai parcouru les foréts.”*” Tocque- 
ville, of course, saw more American wilderness than did his 
illustrious forerunner. 

In 1835, when the first part of his book appeared, Tocque- 
ville was happy to receive the plaudits of Chateaubriand, as 
well as the approval of Royer-Collard and Lamartine. *® But in 
1848, he was to observe Lamartine in action as a politician. He 
now judged him coldly and with deadly severity. © It is a mis- 
take to see in this cruel portrait by a political adversary the 
full expression of his opinion of Lamartine. On Lamartine’s 
return from the Orient, Tocqueville thought the poet had fallen 
too much under the influence of Islam.”° But years later, he 
was to list Lamartine among the great figures of his period. 
Writing after the publication of such works as Les Confidences, 
Toussaint-Louverture and Le Civilisateur, he looks back to the 
days of Lamartine’s literary glory: “Lamartine ne reste-t-il 
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pas le plus grand poéte incgntestablement de l’époque, bien 
qu’il n’écrive plus aujourd’hui que des vers détestables et de la 
prose qui vaut les vers?” Reproaching Gobineau for his Gallo- 
phobia, he defends the age of Villemain, Cousin, and Thiers, 
who with Lamartine loom greater now in comparison with the 
decline shown by the Second Empire.** Like many another 
veteran, though Tocqueville is only about fifty, he regards this 
decadence as unprecedented in history, and as the culmination 
of a long process. He regrets the passing of an aristocracy of 
intellect which in preceding centuries had made France the most 
literary nation of Europe.”” He is now so far out of tune with 
his age that, one year after Madame Bovary and Les Fleurs du 
Mal, he finds nothing to compare even with the work of Scribe.” 
The nostalgia manifested for this period of the 1830’s casts an 
interesting light on the man whom Redier depicted as indifferent 
and detached. 

Despite his disillusionment with Second Empire culture and 
morale, he is hopeful of changes which might reanimate litera- 
ture.2* He is drawn to the logic and eloquence of the sermons 
of Bourdaloue, “pour remettre mon esprit en équilibre... sas 
From the 17th century his attention turns to the English 18th 
century. Looking for a task to divert him after his labors on 
L’Ancien Régime et la Révolution, he outlines, in a letter to 
Reeve in 1856, a project for a life of Samuel Johnson. 7° Two 
years later he mentions an Edinburgh Review article on Bé- 
ranger, commenting in these terms: “Un article sur cet homme 
que les circonstances avaient si longtemps soutenu au-dessus 
de son niveau véritable et que la mort a si vite remis 4 sa 
place... . Je crois que j’aurais traité l’homme et méme le 
poéte moins favorablement...si j’avais eu a l’écrire.”?” In 
these last years of his life, he takes occasion to compare Schil- 
ler and Goethe. He admires the poetry of Schiller’s dramas, 
but thinks Goethe too cold and inhuman. Thus he prefers Schil- 
ler as a man, and even as a poet, to “le dieu Goethe immobile 
dans son Olympe.”?° Such references as these demonstrate that 
Tocqueville was not indifferent to belles-lettres. Undoubtedly 
his correspondence, where it deals with books, is mostly taken 
up with historical and political questions. 

The chapters on poetry in the second part of Démocratie en 
Amerique could not have been produced by a writer who ignored 
contemporary letters. The abstract character of these pages 
has induced some readers to see in them only vague general- 
izations. They take on greater precision and substance when 
they are examined in their historical context. Tocqueville’s — 
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exposition is an essay in literary typology, an attempt to estab- 
lish by analogy the characteristic themes and forms of demo- 
cratic literature. It combines elements from two sources: the 
American civilization of 1831 as he observed it then and pon- 
dered it in the succeeding years; the literary productions of 
France since the 18th century. Believing that America was as 
yet in a literary sense, only an extension of Britain, and that a 
truly American literature was still undeveloped, he selected his 
examples from the one literature that he already knew or that 
was evolving around him. The only works of imagination that 
he names are René, Childe Harold and Jocelyn (D.A., Il, 81).”° 
These can be regarded as representative of a large number of 
other creations of the Romantic movement. It is not only the 
political part but also the literary part that must be read in the 
light of the author’s personal admission: ‘“Quoique j’aie trés 
rarement parlé de la France dans ce livre, je n’en ai pas écrit 
une ligne sans penser 4 elle... .”°° 

In this effort to deduce the characteristics of the new liter- 
ature from a comparison of France and America, he hada pred- 
ecessor in Mme de Staél. In her book De la Littérature, she 
approaches the question in much the same manner as he will in 
De la Démocratie en Amérique: 


Je crois...intéressant d’examiner quel devroit étre le 
caractére de la littérature d’un grand peuple, d’un 
peuple éclairé, chez lequel seroient établies la liberté, 
Végalité politique, et les moeurs qui s’accordent avec 
ces institutions. Il n’est qu’une nation...a laquelle 
puissent convenir dés a présent quelques-unes de ces 
réflexions: ce sont les Américains. Ils n’ont point 
encore de littérature formée: mais quand leurs magi- 
strats [s’adressent au public] ils possédent éminem- 
ment le don de remuer toutes les affections de l’4me, 
par l’expression des vérités simples et des sentiments 
purs,*+ 


Tocqueville will seek in parliamentary eloquence a similar 
manifestation of the American spirit. He admires just as she 
does those American spokesmen who found accents capable of 
stirring the emotions not only of their immediate listeners, but 
also of Europe itself (D.A., II, 96). 

On the other hand they both discern the same defect in the 
language of modern orators and writers. She describes it as 
follows: “Depuis la révolution on s’est jeté dans un défaut 
singuliérement destructeur de toutes les beautés du style; ona 
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voulu rendre toutes les expressions abstraites... .752 He de- 
velops the observation further, linking the phenomenon with his 
conception of the democratic weakness for vague and general 
ideas: “Cet amour des idées générales se manifeste, dans les 
langues démocratiques, par le continuel usage des termes géné- 
riques et des mots abstraits” (D.A., II, 73). He goes on to ana- 
lyze the problem with penetrating insight. Precision and defi- 
niteness in thought are not fostered by the conditions of life ina 
democracy, by the continued instability, the lack of fixed tradi- 
tions and of accepted authority (D.A., II, 74). 

If their approach is similar, there are important differences 
between the apostle of enthusiasm, the effusive idealizer of 
republican virtue, that we find in Mme de Staél, and the aristo- 
cratic author of the Démocratie en Amérique, with his philo- 
sophical restraint and detachment. There is in her an opti- 
mistic belief in progress, in perfectibility, allied incongruously 
with an emphasis on melancholy as a basic feature of modern 
sensibility. In him there is the recognition of the growth of 
equality as an inevitable historical process, accepted reluctantly 
and apprehensively but studied with clear-sightedness and a 
critical attention to observed facts. Literature is her central 
object of concern. For him it is more incidental, being merely 
illustrative of the civilization which is his main topic. 

Tocqueville’s literary esthetic, insofar as he formulated it, 
was neo-classicist and traditional. This is evident in the open- 
ing of his chapter entitled “De quelques sources de poésie chez 
les nations démocratiques.” “La poésie, 4 mes yeux, est la 
recherche et la peinture de l’idéal” (D.A., II, 76). It is the 
“classicisme idéaliste” noted by Pierre Moreau in men like 
Quatremére de Quincy. °** Yet Romanticists make similar state- 
ments. Alfred de Vigny asserted in 1827: “L’ART ne doit 
jamais étre considéré que dans ses rapports avec sa BEAUTE 
IDEALE, I] faut le dire, ce qu’il y a de vrai n’est que se- 
condaire.”** Tocqueville’s succeeding paragraph is in agree- 
ment with Vigny: “...la poésie n’aura pas pour but de repré- 
senter le vrai, mais de l’orner, et d’offrir 4 l’esprit une image 
supérieure.” The same passage reveals a striking similarity to 
a familiar page of Chateaubriand. Tocqueville writes: “Celui 
qui, retranchant une partie de ce qui existe, ajoutant quelques 
traits imaginaires au tableau, combinant certaines circonstances 
réelles, mais dont le concours ne se rencontre pas, compléte, 
agrandit la nature: celui-la est le poéte.” The language re- 
flects the formulation of Chateaubriand: “Toujours cachant 
et choisissant, retranchant ou ajoutant, ils [les poétes] se 
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trouvérent peu 4 peu dans des formes qui n’étaient plus natu- 
relles, mais qui étaient plus parfaites que la nature: les ar- 
tistes appelérent ces formes le beau idéal.”* It is from the 
viewpoint of such an idealistic esthetic that Tocqueville con- 
templates the future of literature. Even in a democratic age, 
poetry must seek the beau idéal. 

There is no need to expatiate on the limitations of his per- 
spective, limitations which would exclude Wordsworth’s poetry 
of everyday life, as well as the novel itself, which Hegel called 
the epic of modern times. Thus we do not find in Tocqueville 
any appreciation of the powerful current of realism emerging 
with Balzac. He erects a personal preference into a general 
law: “On peut prévoir que les poétes...peindront des passions 
et des idées plut6t que des personnes et des actes. Le langage, 
le costume, et les actions journaliéres des hommes dans les 
démocraties se refusent 4 l’imagination de l’idéal” (D.A., II, 
80). He could have cited as authority Mme de Staél who wrote: 
“La poésie d’imagination ne fera plus de progrés en France: 
l’on mettra dans les vers des idées philosophiques ou des 
sentiments passionnés.”*° 

Neither history nor myth seems capable of inspiring the 
poet. In Tocqueville’s statement we may detect the echo of 
ideas expressed by Romantics from Mme de Staél and Chateau- 
briand down to Victor Hugo: 


a 


Il ne faut...pas s’attendre a ce que, chez les 
peuples démocratiques, la poésie vive de légendes, 
qu’elle se nourrisse de traditions et d’antiques sou- 
venirs, qu’elle essaye de repeupler l’univers d’étres 
surnaturels auxquels les lecteurs et les poétes eux- 
mémes ne croient plus, ni qu’elle personnifie froide- 
ment des vertus et des vices, qu’on veut voir sous leur 
propre forme. Toutes ces ressources lui manquent; 
mais l’homme lui reste et c’est assez pourelle. (D.A., 
II, 81) 


A similar notion is set forth in a well-known section of Mme de 
Staél’s De la Littérature: “Rien ne doit étre si froid...que des 
dogmes religieux transportés dans un pays ou ils ne sont recus 
que comme des métaphores ingénieuses. La poésie du Nord est 
rarement allégorique.” She continues in the same passage: “La 
nature que les anciens avaient peuplée d’étres protecteurs... 
est rentrée dans sa solitude, et l’effroi de l*>homme s’en est 
accru. La religion chrétienne est celle qui livre le plus l’hom- 
me 4 lui-méme.... Il faut alors que [le poéte] cherche dans le 
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coeur humain les ressources de V’émotion.”°” Chateaubriand 
invests the thought with the splendors of his style: “La mytho- 
logie qui peuplait l’univers d’élégants fant6mes Otait a la cré- 
ation sa gravité, sa grandeur et sa solitude. I] a fallu que le 
christianisme vint chasser ce peuple de faunes, de satyres et 
de nymphes... . Oh! que le poéte est plus favorisé dans la 
solitude od Dieu se proméne avec lui!”**® Victor Hugo claimed, 
in the preface to his Odes, to be replacing the false and faded 
tints of pagan mythology with the living colors of Christianity. 
And he praised Vigny’s Eloa for a like reason: “Ce n’est point 
aux sources d’Hippocréne...que le poéte puise son génie; mais 
tout simplement dans son Ame et dans son coeur.” ** His Pre- 
face to Cromwell, of course, elaborated these themes further, 
but his special theories of drama and the grotesque left no 
trace in Tocqueville’s exposition. 

It is already evident that Tocqueville’s “democratic poetry” 
coincides in some ways with the descriptions of modern litera- 
ture made famous by Mme de Staél and Chateaubriand. Natu- 
rally, one salient feature emphasized by Mme de Staél is omitted 
by Tocqueville. That is the mediaeval or chivalric element, for 
which, of course, there is little place in a civilization which has 
broken with feudalism. But it is curious that he should exclude 
the poetry of nature. He is convinced that descriptive or nature 
poetry as cultivated during the 18th century is a transitory thing 
destined to disappear (D.A., II, 78). If we but consider the 
course of American poetry from Bryant to Emerson and after, 
his view must seem a fallacy, resulting from limited observa- 
tion and hasty inference. He expects that poets will deal not 
with physical nature per se, but with nature in relation to the 
human spirit. He agrees with Mme de Staél in noting among 
moderns a certain tendency toward the misty and fantastic. The 
author of De l’Allemagne points out a contrast between the 
ancients and moderns: “La poésie paienne doit étre simple et 
saillante comme les objects extérieurs: la poésie chrétienne 
a besoin des mille couleurs de l’arc-en-ciel pour ne pas se 
perdre dans les nuages.”*° One suspects a textual echo in 
Tocqueville’s remark: “Je n’ai pas peur que la poésie des 
peuples démocratiques se montre timide ni qu’elle se tienne 
trés prés de terre. J’appréhende plutét qu’elle ne se perde a 
chaque instant dans les nuages, et qu’elle ne finisse par peindre 
des contrées entiérement imaginaires” (D.A., II, 83). But it is 
the stress on a dominant theme of Romantic lyricism, the mys- 
teries of the human heart, which links Tocqueville most closely 
with his contemporaries and immediate forebears. 
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He examines this theme, to be sure, from his own particular 
slant. He is persuaded that life in a democratic society is too 
monotonous and too well-known to stimulate the poet. Because 
the all-too-familiar everyday existence of men in a free re- 
public lacks inspirational potential, the poets seek elsewhere: 
“Cela force les poétes 4 percer sans cesse au-dessous de la 
surface extérieure...afin d’entrevoir l’Ame elle-méme’ (D.A., 
II, 81). Except for the application to democracy, how many 
similar expressions of this thought could we not find in the 
decades preceding the composition of De la Démocratie en 
Amérique? A few examples may suffice: Mme de Staél: 
“V’-homme dans ce siécle n’a plus de curiosité que pour les 
passions... .” Alexandre Soumet: “L’imagination des mo- 
dernes a besoin de pénétrer plus avant dans les mystéres de 
notre propre coeur... .” Stendhal: “C’est donc...par une 
peinture exacte et enflammée du coeur humain que le 19me 
siécle se distinguera de tout ce qui l’a précédé.”** Unlike 
Tocqueville, others assign a different reason for this trend. It 
is not the monotony of equality, but the violence and tumult of 
world-shaking events. Thus Mme de Staél, closer to the up- 
heaval than Tocqueville, harbors no doubt about the cause: “Le 
déchainement des passions qu’aménent les troubles civils, ne 
laissent subsister qu’une seule curiosité, celle que font éprou- 
ver les écrits qui pénétrent dans les pensées et dans les senti- 
ments de l’homme.” ** And with a somewhat different emphasis, 
Alexandre Guiraud declares in La Muse frangaise: “|La litté- 
rature] nous révélera des secrétes parties du coeur que lui 
auront découvertes ces grandes secousses.”*° 

One of the most striking pages ever written by Tocqueville 
is the one which opens with the statement we have quoted above. 
It is clearly inspired by certain pensées of Pascal. Recalling 
the renewed interest in the Pensées shown by so many Roman- 
tics, we believe that Tocqueville deserves a place in any com- 
plete study of the fortune of Pascal in the first half of the 19th 
century. The influence of Pascal is unmistakable in these 
deeply felt sentences: 


Je n’ai pas besoin de parcourir le ciel et la terre 
pour découvrir un objet merveilleux plein de contraste, 
de grandeurs et de petitesses infinies, d’obscurités 
profondes et de singuliéres clartés, capables a la fois 
de faire naitre la pitié, l’admiration, le mépris, la ter- 
reur. Je n’ai qu’a me considérer moi-méme: l’homme 
sort du néant, traverse le temps et va disparaitre pour 
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toujours dans le sein de Dieu. On ne le voit qu’un mo- 
ment errer sur la limite des deux abimes ou il se 
perd. 


The contrast between the greatness and misery of man, the note 
of metaphysical anguish, indicate beyond doubt the affinity with 
the author of the Pensées.** Their kinship is further revealed 
in Tocqueville’s next paragraph with its expression of the ob- 
scurity of the human condition: 


Si Vhomme s’ignorait complétement, il ne serait 
point poétique; car on ne peut peindre ce dont on n’a 
point l’idée. S’il se voyait clairement, son imagination 
resterait oisive et n’aurait rien 4 ajouter au tableau. 
Mais l’homme est assez découvert pour qu’il apercoive 
quelque chose de lui-méme, et assez voilé pour que le 
reste s’enfonce dans des ténébres impénétrables, par- 
mi lesquelles il plonge sans cesse, et toujours en vain, 
afin d’achever de se saisir. (D.A., II, 81) 


Such a passage would hardly seem misplaced among the medi- 
tations of Senancour or Vigny. As for Pascal, we recall Tocque- 
ville’s avowal, at a time when he was writing his book, that he 
lives in daily company with three writers: Pascal, Montesquieu, 
and Rousseau. The brilliant 17th century figure is for him a 
prime example of the pure and passionate devotion to the quest 
for truth. He goes so far as to question whether a democratic 
society is capable of producing a Pascal: “L’avenir prouvera 
si ces passions, si rares et si fécondes, naissent et se dévelop- 
pent aussi aisément au milieu des sociétés démocratiques qu’au 
sein des aristocraties. Quant 4 moi, j’avoue que j’ai peine 4a le 
croire” (D.A., II, 49). Other connections between Pascal and 
Tocqueville have been suggested by J. P. Mayer who sees an 
element of Jansenist rigorism in Tocqueville’s political 
thought. *° But in our present study it is most interesting to 
record how Tocqueville reflects Pascal’s insights in describing 
a typical theme of modern poetry, the enigma of man: “... 
l’homme, pris 4 part de son temps et de son pays, et placé en 
face de la nature et de Dieu, avec ses passions, ses doutes, ses 
prospérités inoufes et ses miséres incompréhensibles” (D.A., 
18 RR: 

But it is not just man as an individual, but mankind taken as 
a whole that becomes the characteristic theme of this poetry. 
Here the correspondences between Tocqueville’s analysis and 
the writings of his contemporaries are so numerous that it is 
impossible to read the former as a series of airy speculations. © 
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The reviewer of the Revue des Deux-Mondes was aware of some 
of them, but he did not take the trouble to specify.*® The years 
when Tocqueville was pondering the subject coincide with the 
rise of “le romantisme social.” Lamartine’s Jocelyn (1836), 
and La Chute d’un ange (1838), Edgar Quinet’s Ahasvérus (1833), 
Prométhée (1838), are among the manifestations of the spirit of 
social Romanticism which pervaded the decade. Tocqueville 
may have had inmind some of these works while he was writing: 
“Tout ce qui se rapporte 4 l’existence du genre humain pris en 
entier, 4 ses vicissitudes, 4 son avenir, devient une mine trés 
féconde pour la poésie” (D.A., II, 80). The reader may recall 
Hegel’s suggestion that “there is still one great topic left for 
moderns, a kind of Légende des siécles, with ‘Humanus’ as its 
hero.”*” Already in 1830, spurred by the July Revolution, 
Sainte-Beuve was proclaiming, in his “Espoir et voeu du mou- 
vement littéraire”: “Aujourd’hui...l’art est désormais sur le 
pied commun,...cédte 4 céte avec l’infatigable humanité... 
c’est vers l’avenir que tendent désormais ses voeux et ses 
efforts... . La mission, l’oeuvre d’art d’aujourd’hui c’est 
vraiment l’épopée humaine.”*® Contrasting the aristocratic and 
modern eras, Tocqueville expounds his conception: 


Les poétes qui vécurent dans les 4ges aristocra- 
tiques ont fait d’admirables peintures en prenant pour 
sujets certains incidents de la vie d’un peuple ou d’un 
homme; mais aucun d’eux n’a jamais osé renfermer 
dans son tableau les destinées de l’espéce humaine, 
tandis que les poétes qui écrivent dans les Ages démo- 
cratiques peuvent l’entreprendre. (D.A., II, 80) 


He could have adduced in support of his idea the following words 
of Edgar Quinet in the introduction to Ahasvérus: “A présent, 
le livre c’est la vie, l-homme c’est le genre humain... le disci- 
ple se fait peuple, le peuple humanité. ”*° Similarly, in the pre- 
face to his Prométhée, Quinet sees the concept of mankind 
emerge ever clearer from the historical process: “La nature 
modéle les formes dugenre humain...elle réussit 4 faire... un 
méme tout, qui porte un m@éme nom, humanité...cette figure 
du genre humain...n’a...ét& découverte...et pleinement ma- 
nifestée que par les modernes.”™ 

We cannot be sure that Quinet’s works influenced Tocque- 
ville’s thinking. They would, in any case, serve as apt illus- 
strations. On the other hand, the connection with Lamartine is 
beyond dispute. Lamartine’s preface to Jocelyn emphasizes the 
same point made by Quinet and Tocqueville: “Ce sujet...c’est 
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Vhumanité, c’est la destinée.de ’homme.”* In his Destinées 
de la poésie (1834), speaking of the subject of future poetry, 
Lamartine declares: “Ce sera l’-homme lui-méme et non plus 
son image.” In his foreword, the author of La Chute d’un ange 
returns to the topic: “L’4me humaine et les phases successives 
par lesquelles Dieu lui fait accomplir ses destinées perfectibles, 
n’est-ce pas le plus beau théme des chants de la poésie ?” .0In 
accord with Lamartine and Quinet, Tocqueville finds the theme 
of humanity associated with that of Providence, broadly con- 
ceived, by the poets of this age: “Apercevant le genre humain 
comme un seul tout, ils congoivent aisément qu’un méme des- 
sein préside 4 ses destinées” (D.A., II, 80). Much too sweeping, 
of course, is his prediction that the destiny of mankind will 
constitute the principal and almost unique topic of poetry. But 
it must be admitted that he did recognize one of the significant 
objects of the poetic imagination, one which Victor Hugo was to 
embody later on in his epical Légende des siécles. Hugo’s 
masterpiece was not to appear for two decades, but Tocqueville, 
had he lived, could well have seen in it a better example of the 
trend than the works he cited. Human destiny, Man over against 
God and the cosmos — such are the questions which stir the 
imagination of the age. Tocqueville’s statement makes one wish 
he had elaborated on it, but it is worth quoting as it stands: 


Les destinées humaines, l’homme, pris 4 part de son 
temps et de son pays, et placé en face de la nature et 
de Dieu, avec ses passions, ses doutes, ses prospéri- 
tés inoufes et ses miséres incompréhensibles, de- 
viendront pour ces peuples l’objet principal et presque 
unique de la poésie; et c’est ce dont on peut déja 
s’assurer si l’on considére ce qu’ont écrit les plus 
grands poétes qui aient paru depuis que le monde 
achéve de tourner 4a la démocratie. 

Les écrivains qui, de nos jours, ont si admirable- 
ment reproduit les traits de Childe-Harold, de René et 
de Jocelyn n’ont pas prétendu raconter les actions d’un 
homme; ils ont voulu illuminer certains cé6tés encore 
obscurs du coeur humain. 

Ce sont la les poémes de la démocratie. 

L’égalité ne détruit donc pas tous les objets de la 
poésie; elle les rend moins nombreux et plus vastes. 
(D.A., II, 81) 


The English translator Henry Reeve added Faust to the list, 
seemingly with Tocqueville’s tacit approval. The addition of 
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Goethe’s masterpiece appears justified, especially when we 
consider what Fernand Baldensperger has pointed out with re- 
gard to the influence of Faust during this period in France: 
“Une intention d’épopée se méle invinciblement, vers 1830, 4 
toute expression d’une philosophie de l’humanité.” Citing La- 
martine and Hugo, Baldensperger writes more specifically with 
reference to Quinet: “l’auteur poursuit le dynamisme de V’hu- 
manité en marche plut6t que de symboliser l’activité, les aspi- 
rations...d’un représentant typique du genre humain. Ici, 
Vinfluence du Faust est visible.”™ Of the three writers men- 
tioned by Tocqueville, — Byron, Chateaubriand, Lamartine — 
perhaps only the last offers an obvious illustration of the theme 
of mankind and its future. The passage shows that Lamartine 
occupies a central place in Tocqueville’s conception of modern 
literature. 

It is difficult to justify Tocqueville’s choice of the melan- 
choly René. Both René and Childe Harold, representative though 
they may be of the Romantic company of Werther, Obermann, 
and Rolla, seem out of place in a chapter on the effects of 
equality upon literature. The influence of equality is only one 
factor in the complex evolution of modern culture. For one who 
was to study so intently the French Revolution, Tocqueville 
overlooks other effects of this great upheaval upon the sensi- 
bility of his epoch. And it is curious that while he discourses 
later in his book on the r6éle of individualism, he does not use 
this concept in his discussion of literature. 

It is a tempting exercise, but one doomed to inconclusive 
results, to speculate on what other literary works he had in 
mind, at different points in his exposition. In an earlier chapter 
he discusses pantheism as a dominant trend of contemporary 
thought. He notes apprehensively the growth of this tendency. 
The Germans introduce it into philosophy while the French 
bring it into literature: “Parmi les ouvrages d’imagination qui 
se publient en France, la plupart renferment quelques opinions 
ou quelques peintures empruntées aux doctrines panthéistiques 
ou laissent apercevoir chez leurs auteurs une sorte de tendance 
vers ces doctrines” (D.A., II, 37). Rossi, the Revue des Deux- 
Mondes critic cited above, thought Tocqueville’s view exagger- 
ated. °° This was not the opinion of the Abbé Bautain, a well- 
known author of the decade. The conservative Abbé saw in 
pantheism “la véritable hérésie du 19M€ siécle.” Tocqueville 
had doubtless heard of his writings. We know from Lamartine’s 
prefaces to Jocelyn and La Chute d’un ange that pantheism was 
one of the charges leveled against Jocelyn. *° Tocqueville is in 
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line with later historians like N. H. Clement who calls panthe- 
ism the characteristic religion of Romanticism. What is 
harder to justify is Tocqueville’s theory that pantheism is the 
characteristic religion of democracy. He reasons as follows. 
Under conditions of equality, the human mind is disposed to 
attach a multitude of consequences toa single cause. It is ob- 
sessed by the idea of unity, seeking it everywhere: “il cherche 
volontiers 4 grandir et 4 simplifier sa pensée en renfermant 
Dieu et l’univers dans un seul tout... je n’aurais pas de peine a 
conclure qu’un pareil systéme...aura des charmes secrets 
pour les hommes qui vivent dans la démocratie” (D.A., Ii, 37-8). 
But Tocqueville himself, in the several chapters devoted to the 
subject of religion in his first volume, had not noticed any dan- 
ger of pantheism in the United States (D.A., I, 301-315). Strange 
contradiction between the factual and the theoretical parts of 
his work! 

Many other characterizations of so-called democratic liter- 
ature apparently refer to specific contemporary works, but it is 
impossible to identify them with certainty. One thinks of La- 
martine’s Lakmiin La Chute d’un ange or of Quinet’s Ahasvérus 
on reading such a criticism as the following: “Ne trouvant plus 
de matiére 4 l’idéal dans le réel et levrai, les poétes en sortent 
entiérement et créent des monstres” (D.A., II, 83). We are re- 
minded of La Chute d’un ange by another passage: “Les poétes 
démocratiques paraitront toujours petits et froids s’ils essayent 
de donner 4 des dieux, 4 des démons ou 4 des anges, des formes 
corporelles, et s’ils cherchent 4 les faire descendre du ciel 
pour disputer la terre” (D.A., II, 80). It would be idle to in- 
quire which of the Eugéne Sues, or the Edgar Quinets, of the 
period are aimed at in this neo-classic judgment: “Le styie 
s’y montrera souvent bizarre, incorrect, surchargé et mou, et 
presque toujours hardi et véhément.... On tAchera plutét — 
d’étonner que de plaire, et l’on s’efforcera d’entrainer les 
passions plus que de charmer le gota” (D.A., II, 64). 

This description of the “physionomie littéraire des siécles 
démocratiques” is followed by a short chapter entitled “De 
Vindustrie littéraire.” It recalls Nisard’s attacks on “la litté- 
rature facile.” It can be linked with Sainte-Beuve’s essay of 
1839 entitled “La littérature industrielle,” which provoked a 
flurry of protests, including one from Balzac himself.®* Tocque- 
ville thus becomes an ally of Sainte-Beuve in his campaign 
against the feuilletonistes. They both deplore the advent of 
commercialism. Less populist than he had been around 1830, 
Sainte-Beuve now declares: “Il faut bien se résigner...4_ 
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l’invasion de la démocratie littéraire comme 4 l’avénement de 
toutes les autres démocraties.”” Tocqueville expresses him- 
self in a similar vein: “La démocratie ne fait pas seulement 
pénétrer le gofit des lettres dans la classe industrielle, elle 
introduit l’esprit industriel au sein de la littérature” (D.A., I, 
66). 

Because of historical reasons, notably the influence of Puri- 
tanism, the American theater had not evolved sufficiently to 
supply Tocqueville with materials he needed for his theoretical 
considerations (D.A., II, 87-8). Therefore as with poetry, his 
reasoning depends upon analogies drawn from the French. Yet 
the theater is so important as an index of a nation’s culture, 
and even of its social and political life, that the lack of factual 
evidence for his deductions causes even more difficulty for him 
than in the case of poetry. He can indeed draw from the history 
of the French theater plausible inferences concerning the prob- 
able future course of drama. The allusion to Romantic drama 
and specifically to Hugo’s Hernani is apparent in the statement: 
“Les piéces de théatre, aprés avoir servi 4 faire apercevoir la 
révolution littéraire qui se prépare, achéve bient6t de 1’ac- 
complir” (D.A., II, 84). Even more definite is the reference 
in the observation: “Dans les écrits, les lois littéraires de 
Varistocratie se modifieront peu a peu d’une maniére graduelle 
et pour ainsi dire légale. Au thé4tre, elles seront renversées 
par des émeutes” (D.A., I, 85). Freedom of both form and con- 
tent replaces the lofty style and the noble theme. Tocqueville 
does not distinguish between the drame and the mélodrame. He 
had seen few plays presented in America, but what he saw con- 
firmed him in his judgment: “Dans les démocraties...la plu- 
part de ceux qui assistent aux jeux de la scéne n’y cherchent 
pas les plaisirs de l’esprit, mais les émotions vives du coeur” 
(D.A., I, 87). He is in agreement with Stendhal’s description of 
the century: “Une soif croissante d’émotions fortes est son 
vrai caractére.” °° 

Writing at a moment when Rachel was beginning to restore 
the prestige of the classical tragedy, but before the advent of 
the short-lived “école du bon sens,” Tocqueville clear-sightedly 
foretells the passing of the classical revival: “Le godt tradi- 
tionnel de quelques hommes, la vanité, la mode, le génie d’un 
acteur, peuvent soutenir quelque temps ou relever un théatre 
aristocratique au sein d’une démocratie; mais bient6t il tombe 
de lui-méme” (D.A., II, 88). Here he seems to echo the pre- 
diction of Lamartine in the Destinées de la poésie (1834), though 
actually the emphasis is not the same: “Le drame va tomber 
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au peuple...la classe lettrée abandonnera donc le drame.... 
Des hommes de génie tentent, en ce moment méme, de faire 
violence A cette destinée du drame. Je fais des voeux pour leur 
triomphe; et dans tous les cas, il restera de glorieux monu- 
ments de leur lutte. C’est une question d’aristocratie et de 
démocratie; le drame est l’image la plus fidéle de la civilisa- 
tion.”® Tocqueville is in accord with Lamartine on the general 
trend, but more remote from the movement led by Victor Hugo, 
he does not pause to differentiate the dyame from other mani- 
festations of “democratic” theater. 

During the five years separating the publication of the first 
and second parts of his work, Tocqueville seems to have modi- 
fied his views onthe place occupied by literature in a democ- 
racy. In the first part he had stated that only an aristocracy is 
capable of raising arts and letters to a high level: “Voulez- 
vous donner 4 l’esprit humain une certaine hauteur, une fagon 
généreuse d’envisager les choses de ce monde?...S’agit-il 
pour vous de polir les moeurs,...de faire briller les arts? 
Voulez-vous de la poésie, du bruit, de la gloire?...Si tel est 
..-l’object principal que doivent se proposer les hommes en 
société, ne prenez pas le gouvernement de la démocratie...” 
(D.A., I, 255-6). But a chapter of the later volume mitigates 
the force of this warning. Its title gives the gist of the thesis: 
“Comment l’exemple des Américains ne prouve point qu’un 
peuple démocratique ne saurait avoir de l’aptitude et du gofit 
pour les sciences, la littérature et les arts” (D.A., II, 41-5). 
This is not the place to detail the various causes ofan historical 
nature which Tocqueville assigns for the lack of great writers 
and artists which he found in America. But it seems obvious 
that he altered his opinions considerably. Before 1835, when he 
was consigning the thoughts we have quoted to paper, he was 
still under the immediate influence of his American journey. . 
Afterwards, from the vantage point of France, and under the 
impulsion of new trends in contemporary letters, he could pon- 
der the subject with more detachment, and to some extent, more 
objectively. Yet the complexity and abstractness of the ques- 
tions involved are such as to render hazardous any attempt to 
construct a conception of democratic literature. Tocqueville 
undertook to combine data and deductions from two extremely 
different sources, from American society and French literature. 
His reasoning is not immune from the very criticism he made 
of the democratic mind reproaching it for its propensity for 
vague and abstract language: “Un mot abstrait est comme une 
bofte 4 double fond: on y met les idées que 1’on désire, et on: 
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les en retire sans que personne le voie” (D.A., II, 75). The gap 
he descried in American literature could not be filled from the 
French without danger of arbitrary selection and omission. 
What final judgment can we make regarding Tocqueville’s 
speculations on modern literature? The references that we 
have passed in review show that he was not uninformed about 
literature, although his interest in pure literature was neither 
sustained nor ardent. Of all writers, he seems most intensely 
to have admired Pascal. Of his contemporaries, he regarded 
Lamartine as outstanding. The rank he accords to this poet in 
his letters coincides with the importance he ascribes to him as 
an exemplar of poetry for a democratic age. The parallels we 
have noted between De la Démocratie en Amérique and state- 
ments by Mme de Staél, Chateaubriand, Stendhal, Vigny, Quinet, 
and Lamartine, demonstrate that Tocqueville’s speculations 
must, in order to be assessed, be situated in the context of Ro- 
mantic literary doctrines and practice. To some degree, these 
comparisons make clear that what he described can be sub- 
sumed under Romanticism, and particularly under what is 
termed “Romantisme social.” How wrong he could be is illus- 
trated by the example he makes of René. His prediction that 
the typical poetry of the age would deal with Humanus as hero 
has turned out to be too sweeping, but it shows some penetra- 
tion. His neo-classic tastes prevented him from recognizing 
the importance of the novel. By pushing the concept of equality 
too far, and, strangely enough, by underestimating individual- 
ism, he exaggerated the monotony and sameness of everyday 
existence in a democratic society, and thus missed what was to 
prove in fact the dominant and most characteristic literary 
product of the bourgeoisie. Yet even here the future fugitives 
from American homogeneity, like Henry James, were to lend 
some support to his analysis, just as on other counts, American 
Transcendentalism, Walt Whitman’s poetry, and Pragmatism 
showed that he often struck close to the mark. As for Redier’s 
assertion that Tocqueville’s exposition is an indictment of Ro- 
manticism, a distinction is in order. Tocqueville deprecated 
the rise of commercialism, the journalistic style, the dissemi- 
nation of hastily written and superficial works. But that has 
little connection with the Romanticism of Chateaubriand and 
Lamartine whom he honored and appreciated if he did not love. 
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THE DRAMATIC FORMULA OF AZORIN 
Anthony M. Pasquariello 
University of Colorado 


When we examine the case of Azorfn, dramatist, in some of 
the histories of Spanish literature or Spanish drama, there is 
only the slightest evidence to point to the radical theories he 
proposed within the years 1926-1930 for renovating the Spanish 
stage. The story of these five years is that of a man completely 
dedicated to the cause of theatre, to the firm conviction that 
there was a public for productions demanding better and wider 
tastes than those the strictly commercial theatre was willing to 
give its audiences credit for. Ten of his thirteen original plays 
plus numerous essays and articles on the drama were written 
within this brief period. They are more than sufficient to offer 
as testimony of his intense preoccupation with the form and 
content of theatre, his desire to explore the process of cre- 
ativity before the curtain goes up. 

What was the state of the Spanish theatre in 1926? The 
most popular, professional playwrights, Benavente, Martinez 
Sierra, and the Quintero brothers, had all written their best 
plays. They were not at all concerned with surmounting the 
limitations imposed by the security of repetition. The fact is 
that since the close of World War I, playwriting for the Spanish 
stage could hardly be considered a creative occupation. It was 
a business. There had been a general hardening of the drama- - 
turgical arteries which diminished the field of imaginative ac- 
tion. Authors beyond their prime and their imitators found 
themselves writing the same old play with slightly different 
characters or putting the same old characters through slightly 
different situations. Occasional dramatists like Unamuno and 
Valle-Inclan attempted some bold experiments, but they had no 
effect on their contemporaries at this time because their un- 
usual formulas lacked the sweet scent of success at the box 
office. Jacinto Grau was a lonesome figure. His interesting, 
European-oriented theatre had failed to attract a following. 
Only on the horizon was there some hope of rejuvenation; 
Garcia Lorca was to make his definite entrance intothe ranks of 
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dramatists in 1927 with Mariana Pineda. But Azorin surveyed 
only the present and there was, indeed, good cause for dismay. 

It was precisely the state of inertia among dramatists, the 
lack of desire to analyze the inner structure of a play, that 
ake scored repeatedly in a series of articles starting in 
926: 


. muchos de esos autores son falsos...por no ser lo 
que ellos pretenden ser: hombres de teatro.... Han 
estrenado docenas de obras; han pasado su vida en los 
escenarios; no han escrito jamas nada que no sean 
obras dramaticas. Y , Sin embargo, no son autores! 
No conocen la escena; no tienen vision de la claridad, 
el orden, la simetria, el desenvolvimiento del tiempo 
que exige una obra de teatro. Y el estancamiento se 
debe a ellos. Se debe...noa que el teatro no sea de 
arte, sino a que los autores — muchos autores, no 
todos — no sean autores; es decir hombres de teatro.’ 


What Azorin detested most was the conventional and me- 
chanical theatrical contrivance, whether it be the reasoning 
play in which the last scenes constitute the logical conclusion of 
the introductory scenes, or the sort of gay and silken comedy of 
manners with topical wit that put everyone at ease on and off 
the stage. He felt, instead, that the world is made up of some 
dreamy substance, that life and art are not the prisoners of 
logical motivation. “La imaginacion, la imaginacion y siempre 
la imaginacion, es la gran creadora — madre fecunda — en el 
Arte,” he tells us in a note to his play Old Spain. 

The basic features of the dramatic formula proposed by 
Azorin to rejuvenate the theatre are summed up well in his 
prologue to Angelita, written in 1930: 


De la realidad espacial y temporal en que vive el 
autor, salto a la realidad espacial y temporal de la 
obra. Abandono de la realidad real; liberacion grati- 
sima; respirar amplio; descanso. El tiempo y el es- 
pacio reales han quedado alla lejos, perdidos en la 
bruma de la conciencia. Y ahora son estos dos espe- 
cies de tiempo y espacio — creadas por el autor en la 
obra — las que dominan. 


The impoverished, daily, logical reality is abandoned for ad- 
ventures beyond timé and space which stir subconscious reac- 
tions to life. What the play says is quite secondary to what the 
play is. If the drama does not achieve that completeness by 
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which it detaches itself from time and takes up a life of its own 
in the imagination of people, Azorin felt that the dramatist 
had not explored all of the possibilities of theatre, that is, a 
method of expressing in the theatre what we comprehend in- 
tuitively. Thus the tormented protagonist of Angelita confesses: 
«,,. Tengo ansias de otros cielos, otras miradas, otras manos 
que estrechan mis manos. jRomper la monotonia de esta vida! 
Hacer pedazos mi vivir cotidiano; tal vez para, después, gustar 
con mas fruicion de nuevo la paz interior.”? Angelita’s funda- 
mental state of consciousness is basic in the formula of Azorin. 
Anguish is suddenly transformed into liberty with the new and 
surprising revelation of her existence in “otros cielos,” in a 
world that appears illusory and fictitious. 

The various steps in the process of disorientation from 
logical reality are well demonstrated in Cervantes, o la casa 
encantada, written in 1930. The initial level of the play is quite 
normal, almost routine. Duran, a reporter, comes to the house 
of a poet, Victor Brenes, who has been ill for some time. Duran 
has been assigned to get a story about the nature of Victor’s 
illness and so he questions the servant, the doctor, and Isabel, 
the poet’s betrothed. In this brief interview, a casual reference 
to the poet’s obsession with the notion of completing a poem 
called “La casa encantada” supplies the opening wedge into the 
level of fantasy. All of the emotive substance for the surreal is 
there within the delirium of the poet, which Duran is quick to 
grasp and follow beyond its limits to “otros cielos.” The dia- 
logue which closes the first cuadro serves as a bridge to an- 
other world not restricted by a predictable three-dimensional 
perspective: 


Duran: — gCree usted, doctor, que se podria hacer 
con el delirio de un poeta, de un gran 
poeta, una obra de teatro interesante? 


Doctor: — ; Fantasias! Todo se puede hacer, después 
de todo enel arte. »Verdad, gran perio- 
dista ? 

Duran: — ; Ya lo creo! Pero en este caso, habria 


que preparar mucho al publico. Habria 
que decir: “;Eh, cuidado! que lo que van 
ustedes a ver no es una comedia normal, 
sino...el delirio de un poeta... .” 
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A play within a play then emerges as Duran invites actors and 
spectators to follow him into the poetic universe he is about to 
fashion out of the delirium of a poet. 

The Victor of the second. cuadyo is reanimated with a sense 
of wonder as he anticipates the joys of a mysterious journey 
which will lead him to a meeting with Cervantes in “la casa en- 
cantada.” He is accompanied by his servant, Postin. Gradually, 
Victor and Postfn are transformed into the spirits of Don 
Quijote and Sancho in search of their creator. “Sofiar, sonar... 
dormir, dormir....Imaginar, imaginar. Y zqué es la vida sin 
imaginacion? Y gqué es la vida sin misterio?” shouts Victor 
as he silences the fears of Postin and a host of other charac- 
ters who try to dissuade him from the perils of the unknown. 
Later, Victor is joined by Isabel and the doctor who urge him 
on to his bold adventure. 

In a series of rapid transitions, the fantasy culminates in 
the third act meeting with Cervantes “cansado, triste, la cabeza 
en la mano.” The shift back to the seventeenth century is 
achieved by a time machine technique also used in Angelita. In 
Angelita, the device was a magic ring but here it is a magic 
potion which Victor and Postin drink at the close of Act 2. 

At the start of the final act, we are in a poorly furnished 
room in the year 1605. There Victor meets Cervantes. But 
oddly enough, they are each dressed in the garments of their 
respective periods. This is an interesting detail which exhibits 
a fundamental, esthetic concept of Azorin: “...pone[r] un alma 
nueva, de ahora, en los personajes antiguos.... Los trajes 
antiguos importan poco. Por debajo de los trajes estan las 
pasiones, los sentimientos, los afectos, que son iguales a los de 
ahora....” In this subconscious evocation of Cervantes whom 
Azorin loved so dearly, the past persists in the present. At 
this memorable meeting, Victor is no longer the spirit of Don 
Quijote but a “poeta del siglo veinte” who pays homage to a 
great creative artist. So ends the play within a play with this 
“paisaje de ensueno,” as Guillermo Diaz Plaja calls ite 

In the epilogue, the characters of the first cuadro resume 
their original roles. Their reality has been colored, however, 
by Durdan’s Pirandellian device which turned Victor’s delirium 
into a play. Victor is well and strong, but he is obsessed with 
the vision of Cervantes “con la cabeza apoyada en la mano,” 
Reality and fantasy are fused by this seemingly insignificant 
detail. Duran then takes the stage to comment upon the weird 
series of events and in his exposition we have the key to 
Azorin’s surrealistic formula. 
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No se ve en la comedia que desempena un papel prin- 
cipal, esencial, unico, lo subconsciente? Y lo subcon- 
sciente, gno es toda nuestra vida? En el fondo de 
nuestra persona existe una vitalidad fuerte, miste- 
riosa, ignorada de nosotros mismos; esa fuerza es la 
subconsciencia. Andamos por la vida, pensamos; ha- 
blamos, escribimos.... Y todo, sin que nos demos 
nosotros cuenta, esta inspirado, regido, ordenado por 
lo subconsciente. No conocemos nosotros esa fuerza, 
ese explosivo formidable que en nuestra persona lle- 
vamos. Y un dia, con motivo de una desgracia, de una 
honda afliccién, de una conmocion profunda, se hace en 
nuestro cerebro como una hendidura, y por ella se 
escapa, con palabras desordenadas, incoherentes, pero 
de una verdad profunda, todo nuestro ser interior. 


This is a play conceived from a state of soul, not from an ide- 
ology, from an impulse and not a program. The play has a life 
all of its own in the imagination of actors and audience liberated 
from the heavy chains of logic. 

If the content of Azorin’s theatre seems unique, it is not at 
all surprising that its mechanical form has no parallel in the 
modern theatre. Almost any scene of his plays could be picked 
out of a thousand by different authors. Had he compromised on 
this issue of form, his plays might have been more acceptable 
to impresarios and actors. But certain esthetic principles were 
too deeply rooted within him to shed for the sake of commercial 
success. 

Azorin eliminates the accessory and the superfluous from 
his plays. His suggestions for stage setting are usually very 
brief and general. The “Tres paredes blancas, una mesita y 
cuatro sillas” of Angelita is quite typical. He is even less con- 
cerned about stage business. He felt this aspect of theatre was 
better left to the ingenuity of actors: “Las acotaciones son un 
abuso de confianza del autor, respecto del actor. Decorado, 
traje, caracterizacion, todo, en suma, debe ser creaci6n del 
actor.”° As for dramatic action, what the protagonist of Angelita 
says holds true for all of his theatre: “La accion esta dentro de 
nosotros.” And he explains further in the note to Old Spain 
when he tells us: “En el arte del teatro, el dialogo lo es todo. 
Todo debe estar en el didlogo limpio, resistente y flexible a la 
vez. Fluido y coloreado. Cada actor ha de encontrar en el 
dialogo motivacion para su arte personal.” On this latter issue, 
it seems that Azorin was certainly on the right track when we © 
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consider the recent success of theatrical recitals like Don Juan 
in Hell and John Brown’s Body. 

Where Azorin departs most radically from the accepted 
theatrical norm is in the nature of his dramatic dialogue. 
There is an absolute minimum of the usual, coherent, rational 
language. As Azorin himself confesses, it features “La frase 
rapida, impetuosa, incoherente a veces — en la apariencia —, 
con interrumpciones, con sentidos que quedan en el aire, con 
sugestiones apenas iniciadas.” © 

The mechanical pattern of his style, then, is the rapid suc- 
cession of brief sentences of two, three, or four words. The 
rhythm of the brief sentence is varied with numerous interrup- 
tions, intercalated questions, or eloquent pauses. Then to 
heighten the emotional intensity of the brief sentence, there is 
frequently a series of questions or one- or two-word exclama- 
tions. At times the questions and exclamations are combined 
in a curious manner as in this scene from Old Spain: 


Condesita — ¢ Las ha pensado usted? 

Don Joaquin — ; Sf, las he pensado y las he escrito! 

Condesita — ¢ Las ha escrito usted? 

Don Joaquin — ;Si, las he escrito yo! ,;Estoy verda- 
deramente asombrado! j;Es_ usted 
adivina! 

Mr. Brown — Adivina y divina. 

Don Joaquin — ; Veamos, senorito, veamos! ;Esto es 


muy importante!... 


Don Joaquin — ;Quién entra aqui? ¢Quién inte- 
rrumpe? ;Ah, perdon, perdén seno- 
rita! ,Cref que estaba en mi casa! 


What is by far the most striking characteristic of Azorin’s 
dialogue, however, is the persistent repetition of a single word. 
This is in harmony with Azorin’s concept “La vida se repite, 
las palabras se repiten. La repeticion es natural en la vida 
cotidiana.” At times the repetition achieves a pleasant, me- 
lodious effect as in the following scene from Comedia del arte: 


Don Antonio Valdés — ...; Me habéis engafiado! ; Me 
habéis engafado, todos! 


Pacita Duran — Perdon, perdon. 
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Don Antonio Valdés — Traicionera, traicionera. 


Pacita Durdn — Perdon, perdon. He querido 
contemplar a usted en silencio; 
contemplar como daba usted la 
leccion. He querido ver de qué 
modo era usted el gran actor 
de siempre; Joaquin, Paco... . 


Don Antonio Valdés — Te perdono, te perdono. 


Occasionally, the repetition achieves a startling, incoherent 
effect as in this scene between Cervantes and his niece in 
Cervantes o la casa encantada: 


Constanza — Tio. 

Miguel — Sobrina. 

Constanza — Tio 

Miguel — Constancita. 

Constanza — Tio, que dice mi madre... 
Miguel — gQueé dice tu madre? 

Constanza — Dice mi madre... 

Miguel — ~Qué dice mi hermana Andrea? 
Constanza — Dice mi madre... 


Miguel — Acaba de decir lo que dices que dice tu 
madre. 


Constanza — Dice mi madre que... 


Miguel — zg Qué? 

Constanza — Que... 

Miguel — 4Acabaras? 

Constanza — Tfo... 

Miguel — Sobrina. 

Constanza — Tio... 

Miguel — Por cuarta, quinta o sexta o décima vez: 
sobrina. 


Constanza — Que dice mi madre... 


Miguel — 2 Qué dice tu madre? 
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Constanza — ,Me permite usted que lo diga, tfo? 


Miguel — Te perdono que lo digas, sobrina. 
Constanza — ;Se incomodard usted, tio? 
Miguel — No me incomodaré, sobrina. 


It was precisely this type of repetition that made actors re- 
luctant to accept an Azorin script. As late as 1930, Azorin was 
still defending repetition as natural to the spoken language: 


Los actores ven en el dialogo — lo sé por dolorosa 
experiencia — de un modo muy distinto al autor; los 
actores...piden, por ejemplo, que no haga repeti- 
ciones en el didlogo, y el autor sabe que en esas re- 
peticiones esta mucha parte de la psicologia de los 
personajes.... La mayoria de los autores hace 
dialogos primorosos, deliciosos; pero ;ay! son dialogos 
escritos y no hablados; didlogos para leidos y no para 
dichos.” 


Despite its apparent incongruity, word repetition as prac- 
ticed by Azorin speaks to the ear in a manner that calls up still 
another dimension of experience. Repetition has the effect of 
an echo. The repeated words resound like echos and create the 
sensation of movement of an echo, Repetition compels variety 
of intonation, rhythm, and tempo in the performance. For the 
reader, repetition has the astonishing effect of making the 
words jump right out of the page. This technique offers still 
further evidence of our author’s sensitivity for the actual tex- 
ture and quality of words. If these words were delivered with 
proper harmony and control, Azorin’s plays would indeed be 
rhythmic performances, if nothing else. 

Azorin’s excessive devotion for five long years to the reno- 
vation of the form and content of theatre added to his dignity, if 
not his stature. There can be little doubt, however, that the ex- 
perience was personally disheartening and disenchanting. At a 
reception in his honor in June, 1927, on the eve of the perform- 
ance in Monovar of Brandy, mucho brandy, he boldly declared: 
“Mi teatro, tan combatido, es superior, muy superior, a muchas, 
a muchisimas obras aplaudidas en estos tiempos. Estas obras 
no pueden ya leerse, y mi teatro — que se representara en lo 
porvenir — resiste a la lectura.”*® Then in 1943, the forecast 
was repeated in a brief article on theatre: “He hecho teatro sin 
sensiblerias ni filosoffas. He hecho teatro que creo que sera 
representado cuando no se representen muchos teatros que 
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ahora son muy aplaudidos.”® We cannot help detecting a linger- 
ing note of bitterness. His was only one voice and it was not 
then, obviously, the most authoritative one. Whether or not he 
will be credited ultimately with contributing in some measure 
to another revolution in Spain’s theatre as fundamental as the 
revolution in 1898 with Benavente, only the future can know. 
But at the moment, Azorin can derive some satisfaction from 
the fact that there is a significant trace of him in Garcia Lorca, 
Casona, and the entire “evasionista” school of the present gen- 
eration of dramatists. No artist could ask for more than to see 
the continuation of his esthetic principles in others. 
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GIDE’S EARLY ATTITUDE TO THE SYMBOL 
Martin Kanes 


University of California (Davis) 


On December 20, 1924, Gide wrote in his journal that he felt 
in himself the lack of “un certain sens de la réalité.”* The re- 
mark had first been made to Roger Martin du Gard who insisted 
that the observation be recorded. It did indeed reflect an es- 
sential aspect of Gide’s character which can be traced back to 
the earliest pages of his work. 

All through his life Gide felt this curious sense of detach- 
ment; and indeed a good part of his work is based upon the as- 
sumption that this detachment from reality can be embodied 
esthetically — expressed in the mature artist chiefly by the 
famous “dedoublement.” In the younger Gide, still unsure of 
himself as a writer and as a man, the debate was carried out in 
terms of “symbolism.” 

Because his symbolist experimentation coincided with a pe- 
riod of agonizing moral uncertainties and because both prob- 
lems seem to have been solved at the same time, some critics 
have linked the two indissolubly and have regarded his North 
African experience as a literary as well as moral revolution.” 
As far as his actual relations with the Symbolist movement are 
concerned, opinions vary from those who see a profound influ- 
ence® to those who dismiss his Symbolist connections as a flir- 
tation of no importance.‘ 

The question that remains unsolved is fundamental; what 
real role did symbolism and the Symbolist movement play in 
the development of his literary career? 

In such discussions, much confusion stems from vague ter- 
minology. Many factors of literary symbolization remain unde- 
fined: the nature of the raw experience utilized by the writer; 
the nature of the transformation operated by the creative effort; 
the representational nature of the symbol and its discursive 
content, if any. Even matters of vocabulary are unresolved: 
the terms “image,” “imagery,” “symbol,” and “symbolization” 
are almost useless in precise analysis. 

If there are problems for the modern esthetician, they were 
also the problems with which Mallarmé was still struggling 
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when Gide began attending the: Tuesday evening gatherings in 
the rue de Rome. Mallarme’s battle was directed principally 
against the “positivists” — but although he contributed to the 
decline of pseudo-scientific naturalism, he was unable to pro- 
vide a viable Esthetic of his own. By the time Gide was ready 
to join the cénacle (1891), Mallarmé was not far from sensing 
the failure of his great attempt. 

Yet while Gide came too late to be profoundly influenced by 
Mallarmé, he could not possibly escape being exposed to the 
problems of poetry and poetic language that so agitated the fin- 
de-siecle writers. These difficulties were rendered acute by 
the conflict of three currents of nineteenth-century poetic 
thought: the overbearing, scientific esthetics of Hippolyte 
Taine; a wave of idealism nourished by the cult of a much- 
misunderstood Schopenhauer; the pressure of certain ideas of 
réve and réverie inherited from the Romantics. 

The fight against the inheritance of positivism was closely 
linked with the problem of poetic knowledge. Essentially, the 
poet is faced with the task of giving form to a perception which 
does not fully exist before it is expressed. How is the poet to 
verbalize the amorphous elements that form the primary sub- 
stance of his poetic experience? Gide rejected the pseudo- 
scientific solution of positivist esthetics: 


L’inexprimable n’existe pas dit Gautier! Quand on 
considére la désolante pauvreté de son repertoire, 
l’aridité de son Parnasse, on se prend a douter si ce 
bel axiome ne revient pas tout simplement 4a nier 
l’existence de tout ce qu’il ne peut exprimer. (VII, 493) 


Thus, one area of debate is immediately eliminated by the 
young author. There remained the possibilities inherited from 
the Romantics: véve and réverie, the first stemming princi- 
pally from Baudelaire, the second primarily from Rousseau.°® 
Both notions were linked with the wave of idealism which swept 
France toward the end of the last century, but differed sharply 
in at least one fundamental way. The réverie, as conceived by 
Rousseau and the first generation of Romantics, tended to lose 
itself in shapeless musings; it was non-discursive, but did not 
propose a discipline which could be substituted for “la raison.” 
Baudelaire, on the contrary, felt the necessity of controlling 
factors in the creative process. This control is provided partly 
by the effort of conscious composition on the part of the author 
and partly by the presence of the emerging work of art itself, 
which makes its own demands on the continuing creative 
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process. Mallarmé’s position stemmed largely from that of 
Baudelaire. He, too, recognized in the réve a discipline quite 
lacking in Romantic réverie. He shared Baudelaire’s idea of a 
structural presence in the emerging work, but his concept has 
none of the living, organic qualities of Baudelaire’s. The 
“vivants piliers” have no place in the tomb of Edgar Poe where 
“tel qu’en lui-méme enfin 1’éternité le change.” 

Of these two major non-positivist systems, that of Baude- 
laire and Mallarmé was the more difficult to defend. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to see Gide begin on the side of réverie a 
la Rousseau, a position which he justifies on the easy grounds 
of solipsism: 


Je ne parviens jamais a me persuader tout 4 fait de 
Vexistence réelle de certaines choses. Il me semble 
toujours qu’elles n’existent plus quand je n’y pense 
plus; ou tout au moins qu’elles ne soucient plus de moi 
quand je ne me soucie plus d’elles. Le monde m’est 
un miroir, et je suis étonné quand il me refléte mal. 
(I, 474) 


At best, these notions were vague, and it is possibly be- 
cause of this fact that the Symbolists never managed to recon- 
cile reason and intuition in poetry. Gide constantly returned to 
the problem; his journal and other writings, until well after the 
turn of the century, are filled with subjective reflections, tinged 
with a yearning for something more concrete within himself 
upon which to repose. In 1894, he quotes Lavater with appro- 
bation: 


“Je le dis 4 tous mes anniversaires; je le pense a tous 
les jours de ma vie: méditer sur moi-méme est la vie 
de la vie; et nous y méditons si peu! Combien rare- 
ment faisons-nous notre vie pour la vie (intraduisible; 
il y a: Wie selten machen wir unser Leben zum 
Leben!)” (I, 520) 


This thought recurs in Si le grain ne meurt: 


Il semblait qu’en ces temps nous fussions soumis plus 
ou moins consciemment a quelque indistinct mot 
d’ordre, plut6t qu’aucun de nous n’écoutaét sa propre 
pensée... . Soutenu par Schopenhauer...je tenais 
pour “contingence” (c’est le mot dont on se servait) 
tout ce qui n’etait pas “absolu,” toute la prismatique 
diversité de la vie. (X, 321) 
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Starting from this romantica solipsism characteristic of the 
younger Symbolists, Gide traced out a remarkable itinerary of 
restless, sometimes contradictory attitudes. The following 
analyses indicate his shifting, constantly progressing attempts 
to understand the literary symbol. The symbol was the kernel 
of a problem that had to be resolved in one way or another be- 
fore Gide could begin to assert himself as a major writer. 


* * * 


The Cahiers d’André Walter cannot properly be said to be- 
long to Gide’s “symbolist” period. They were written by a be- 
ginner whose only literary contacts at the time were his school- 
friend Pierre Louys and a vague acquaintanceship with Valery. 
André Walter preceded all attachments of “school” on the part 
of Gide. On the other hand, it contains precious indications as 
to Gide’s use and concept of the symbol. 

Gide’s first idea on the subject is strikingly illustrated by 
the episode in André Walter where the hero and Emmanuele 
drive home through the night in the family carriage. The night 
is dark and wild, and they are half asleep. Suddenly there isa 
disturbance on the road, swinging lights, crying voices...and 
then they are off again into the dark. The flash of luminosity, 
the instantaneous spark that glimmers for a moment in the flux 
of the dark — this is what the symbol is and will be for some 
time tothe young author. All of this experience is very esoteric 
and very other-worldly: 


Dans la caresse de l’air, ’odeur des foins, des tilleuls, 
des roses; dans le mystere de V’heure, dans le calme 
de la nuit, quelque chose d’ineffable fait que les larmes 
coulent et que l’ame veut s’échapper du corps, s’éva- 
nouir dans un baiser...se confondre nos 4mes en un 
immatériel baiser. (I, 41) 


During the period of André Walter Gide thought of the sym- 
bol as a sort of individualized entity, whether he referred to it 
as “parole,” “pensée,” or “Ame”: 


Que la nuit est silencieuse. J’ai presque peur A 
m’endormir. On est seul. La pensée se projette 
comme sur un fond noir; le temps a venir apparait sur 
le sombre comme une bande d’espace. (i, 28) 


One has the distinct impression that what André Walter is 
groping for is quite incoherent in his own mind, an incoherence 
reflected in the language he uses. His search for a work of art 
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is confused with sentiments of love and passion, although he 
feels that what he is trying to put down on paper is not simply 
his struggle against the contradictory pulling of carnal and 
spiritual tendencies. There is something else; the closest he 
can get to it is to call it his “book” although he realizes that the 
very act of writing kills off something of what he is trying to 
convey: 


J’ai peur qu’une rhetorique, d’ailleurs impuissante, ne 
profane; par haine des mots que j’ai trop aimés, je 
voudrais mal écrire exprés. Je romprais les har- 
monies, fussent-elles fortuites. (I, 28-29) 


These were not only the verbal harmonies and the syntacti- 
cal rhythms of the sentence. Gide had in mind the other, inex- 
plicable harmonies that represented his ultimate aim, the dme, 
pensée, or symbole which he could only describe by resorting 
to music: 


...puisque ce n’est pas la plastique, que la musique 
alors s’affirme — la strophe méme — pourquoi pas? 
(I, 70) 


By its vagueness, it remains unattainable; his pensée “ondule 
incertaine, bercée sur les sonorités recentes d’un quantuor 
entendu” (I, 43). At moments he resigns himself to the im- 
possible subjectivity of artistic creation: 


Les choses deviennent vraies; il suffit qu’on les pense. 
C’est en nous qu’est la réalité; notre esprit crée ses 


Vérités. (I, 54) 


Symbolization being impossible, there can only be left an 
appeal to “spontaneity”: “J’écris parce que j’ai besoin d’écrire 
--et voila tout ... que l’action soit spontanée” (I, 31). And yet, 
from this spontaneity, Gide draws the satisfaction of having 
acted: “L’dme agissante, voila le désirable--et qu’elle trouve 
son bonheur non point dans le BONHEUR, mais dans le senti- 
ment de son activité violente... (I, 36). Of his several lives, 
“Ja réelle a eté la moindre” (I, 36). This statement may per- 
haps be considered “Nietzschean,” but it seems unnecessary to 
seek the source of Gide’s devotion to energy in the influence of 
the German metaphysician. Unnecessary because this empha- 
sis on the violent effort toward symbolization is the logical out- 
come of an early inability to attain any symbol which seemed 
valid to him. His very early attempts ended in solipsism and 
sterility. This fact is apparent in the Cahier blanc: “Tant pis! 
V’illusion de l’idéal est bonne et je la veux garder” (I, 45). 
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Plainly, Gide has made little progress in ridding himself of 
his solipsist tendencies. As Germaine Brée has pointed out, 
André Walter is Gide’s only truly spontaneous book.*® Lacking 
was the important quality that Mallarmé was to teach Gide: 
discipline and conscious organization. y 

The search for symbolization is further confused in Andre 
Walter by the opposition between soul and body as vehicles of 
communication. Perhaps these very terms of reference con- 
tribute to the indecision of the protagonist. The whole matter 
is conceived as a rather over-simplified problem of Christian 
morals: “Non, le corps n’est pas un indispensable interpréte; 
il est des communions plus subtiles, des baisers qu’il ig- 
nore...” (I, 99). It was perhaps inevitable that Gide state the 
problem in these terms, for his preoccupation with Christian 
morality was indeed a very real one at that time. But above 
and beyond this, there was the other problem — that of the work 
of art and of the symbol, which was soon to disengage itself 
from morals and assert itself in spite of the difficulty in ver- 
balization. 

Curiously enough, at times Gide is aware of the confusion 
between the moral and the esthetic problem: “O l’inconscience 
du poéte! — aveuglement! croire a la muse inspiratrice quand 
c’est la puberté qui l’inquiete; puis se promener par les nuits 
claires avec l’illusion qu’on chante 4 l’idéal...les chiens aussi 
aboient apres les clairs de lune” (I, 44-45). Only at rare mo- 
ments in the Cahier blanc does Gide manage to express the re- 
mote qualities of the symbol, but always in terms of “body” or 
“soul.” 


Avec un cri plein de désir (sehnsuchtvoll), mon Ame a 
appellé la tienne. Comme deux flammes se mélent, 
nos deux 4mes ainsi se sont confondues, puis profon- 
dément élancées dans l’espace qui s’enharmonise au 
palpitement de leurs ailes. (I, 74) 


Usually, however, he remains caught in the double impos- 
sibility of attaining the symbol and of extending it to the point 
where it becomes comprehensible to anyone but his own sub- 
conscious self: 


Les phénoménes sont des signes, un langage des vo- 
lontés derriére eux. Elles seules importent, il faudrait 
les comprendre. 

Comprendre, cela n’est rien, — mais se faire 
comprendre! Voila la géne et l’angoisse, l’Ame qui 
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palpite et voudrait que l’autre le sache, — et qui ne 
peut pas, qui se sent enfermée. Alors les gestes, les 
paroles, truchements malhabiles, symboles matériels 
des impondérables transports; — et l’Ame qui s’y 
désespére. (I, 65) 


It is no wonder then that the search of André Walter ends in 
defeat; no wonder that the search of Allain will probably also 
end the same way. For the closest one can get to “contact avec 
autrui” is mere parallelism (a recurrent image in the Cahiers ) 
— a situation in which two souls go their way side by side, 
never achieving the ultimate communication possible with the 
symbol, and yet striving and yearning for it. 

In his next major work, Le Traité du Narcisse, Gide at- 
tempted to define the symbol and to clarify the issues which had 
been fundamental in André Walter. The essence of the problem 
in the Traité du Narcisse has been withdrawn a step from the 
point at which we found it in André Walter. The main object of 
the investigation is no longer the manner in which one may 
communicate ineffable metaphysical experience to someone 
else: the problem is simply for the individual to achieve these 
poetic perceptions. The process is couched in terms of intro- 
spection: the soul attempts to know itself, and in so doing, it 
will attain the ultimate areas of metaphysical knowledge. For 
this reason, the entire theory is elaborated within the frame- 
work of the Narcissus legend. 


Il n’y a plus de berge ni de source; plus de méta- 
morphose et plus de fleur mirée; rien que le seul Nar- 
cisse, donc, qu’un Narcisse réveur et s’isolant sur des 
grisailles.... Il veut connaitre enfin quelle forme a 
son Ame; elle doit étre, il sent, excessivement adora- 
ble, s’il en juge par ses longs frémissements; mais son 
visage, son image!...Ah! ne pas pouvoir se voir! Un 
miroir! un miroir! un miroir! un miroir! (I, 208) 


The problem here appears much more fundamental than it 
had been in the Cahiers d’André Walter because it has been 
shorn of its inconsequential confusion with moral and sexual 
obsessions. André Walter was able to say “Comprendre, cela 
n’est rien,” but the proposition no longer holds true. “Com- 
prendre” — the very act of knowing — has itself becomea 
problem. Narcisse is at first unable to pose even the premises 
of his problem. He is unable to decide whether “son Ame guide 
le flot, ou si c’est le flot qui la guide” (I, 209). 
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Narcisse thus comes to thepoint of making a tabula rasa. 
He begins only by knowing that the images he sees are imper- 
fect, that they must be reconstructed. They stem from a “forme 
premiere perdue, paradisiaque et cristalline,” (I, 209) — and 
this form must be found again. 

With the idea of this “forme premiere” in mind, Narcisse 
dreams of paradise (I, 209). Here we rejoin the current of réve 
stemming from Baudelaire and now developed by Gide under the 
influence of Mallarmé. In Paradise, Adam-Narcisse (the two 
seem to fuse into a single protagonist) sees all. Everything is 
revealed; he is at the center of the “formes premiéres.” But 
he cannot see himself. This is the crux of the problem, for of 
what significance can the “formes premiéres” be if he cannot 
determine his own relationship to them? The problem is still, 
therefore, one of self-knowledge. Adam-Narcisse breaks a 
twig of the tree Yggdrasil, and immediately the visions crumble 
away. He now knows himself; woman appears by his side; time 
begins; but the “formes premieres” have disappeared. Adam- 
Narcisse can know either himself or the “formes premieres,” 
but not both. Real, ultimate self-knowledge would be to see 
himself in relation to the “formes premieres.” Of the two 
parts of the equation, Adam-Narcisse can see only one at a 
time. Thus, Gide has been unable to avoid the problem of sym- 
bolic communication first posed in the Cahiers d’André Walter 
even when this communication is held to the fundamental plane 
of intuitive self-knowledge. 

When he was back in Paradise, contemplating the “formes 
premieres,” Adam-Narcisse was overwhelmed by the ennui of 
being a mere spectator. It was in an effort to introduce some 
dynamism into this relationship that he broke a twig from the 
tree Yggdrasil: 


Et puis, tant pis! cette harmonie m’agace, et son ac- 
cord toujours parfait. Un geste! un petit geste, pour 
savoir — une dissonance que diable! Eh! va donc! un 
peu d’imprevu. (I, 211) 


The task that remains is for the poet represented by Adam- 
Narcisse to gather up the broken images of the “formes pre- 
miéres” and to reassemble them, to recrystallize them, as 
Narcissus puts it (I, 213). Everything is spoilt by the passage 
of time, a stream whose surface shatters the images cast upon 
it. From this point on, whenever the poet Adam-Narcisse tries 
to break through to the lost paradise, he sees only himself 
mirrored in the water. His attempts to relate himself to the 
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“formes premieres” are turned back upon himself — and this is 
largely his own fault. Evidently, the breaking of the Yggdrasil 
twig — that is, the attempt at direct knowledge of the poetic 
process — was not the proper method: 


Car la faute est toujours la méme et qui reperd tou- 
jours le Paradis: Vindividu qui songe a soi tandis que 
la Passion s’ordonne... . (I, 215) 


That Gide conceived of his Narcissus as the poetic seeker 
is made manifestly clear by a note appended to the above re- 
mark which repeats practically the same thought but in refer- 
ence now to the symbol: 


Les Vérités demeurent derriére les Formes-- Sym- 
boles. Tout phénoméne est le Symbole d’une Vérite. 
Son seul devoir est qu’il la maniféste. Son seul péché: 
qu’il se préfére. (I, 215) 


The symbols are therefore incomplete for the same reason 
that Adam-Narcisse is unable to penetrate the lost Paradise: 
egotism. Egotism is perhaps a curious word to use to qualify a 
symbol. It reflects, however, what Gide evidently means at this 
stage in his development: that no symbol possesses intrinsic 
value. On the other hand, Gide never had subscribed to the 
positivist view that the poetic symbol communicates inthe same 
fashion as discursive language. The only alternative he saw 
was to seek the definition of the symbolin terms of its adequacy 
as a poetic vehicle, whatever its content may be. This choice, 
vague and ambiguous as it is, is only hinted at in the Traité du 
Narcisse: 


La question morale pour l’artiste n’est pas que l’Idée 
qu’il maniféste soit plus ou moins morale et utile au 
grand nombre; la question est qu’il la maniféste bien. 
(I, 215) 


There must evidently be a quality different from conceptual 
content or formal beauty, something which lies within the very 
act of symbolization: the symbol must “manifeste bien.” 

As with the symbol, so with the work of art by which the 
poet penetrates into the heart of things, perceives the Idea, and 
gives it form: 

Car loeuvre d’art est un crystal — paradis partiel ou 


VIdée refleurit en sa pureté superieure; ou, comme 
dans l’Eden disparu, ordre normal et necessaire a 
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disposé toutes les formes dans une réciproque et 
symétrique dépendance, ot l’orgueil du mot ne sup- 
plante pas la pensée, — ou les phrases rythmiques et 
sires, symboles encore, mais symboles purs, ou les 
paroles, se font transparentes et révélatrices. (I, 217) 


True, this is only a partial paradise; the work of art cannot re- 
store fully the lost “formes premieres.” But for the first time, 
Gide opposes “forme” to the “orgueil du mot” which was per- 
haps Mallarmé’s chief limitation. As yet, however, Gide sub- 
scribes to the Mallarméan dictum that there is an internal ne- 
cessity which ordains the order and symmetry of the forms, 
although the poet cannot specifically and knowingly control this 
order: 


Mais Narcisse se dit que le baiser est impossible, — 
il ne faut pas désirer une image; un geste pour la 
posséder la déchire. Il est seul... . (I, 218) 


What does Adam-Narcisse do then? “Que faire? Contempler” 
(I, 218). The poet contemplates; that is, he attempts to seize 
the symbol or “forme premiere” by a sort of non-conceptual 
process. Only by letting himself penetrate and be penetrated by 
the image in an esthetic osmosis — beyond time — can the poet 
hope to capture the “ordre normal et nécessaire,” the quality 
between discursiveness and formal beauty through which the 
work of art will approach the “formes premiéres” and re- 
establish the dynamic equation between the artist and the sym- 
bol. But the idea of dynamism is only implied. Essentially, the 
Traité du Narcisse revolves around a sort of static nirvana 
which, once the ultimate truths are attained, never again has 
any reason to change. This is an idea which greatly risks de- 
generation into mere allegory. Young Gide had not yet pene- 
trated the ultimate meaning of symbolic representation. The 
idea that the symbol had to represent something, that the only 
justification of the symbol was its role as representer, was 
largely responsible for the drying-up of Symbolist poetry which 
ultimately came to rest on the dead center of idealism. The 
“great work” of the Symbolist school was never produced, and 
the younger generation — Gide among them — looked elsewhere 
for fresher fields and a new concept of esthetic values. Gide 


implied his rejection of Maliarmé’s static idealism in the 
Traité du Narcisse: 


Les apparences sont imparfaites: elles balbutient les 
verites qu’elles recélent; le Poéte, 4 demi-mot, doit 
comprendre — puis redire ces vérités. (I, 216) 
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Le Voyage d’Urien, which followed closely on the heels of 
the Traité du Narcisse, is perhaps an attempt to find a form for 
the symbolist novel.” It substitutes the “état d’4me” for the se- 
quence of events, and depends upon this series of ephemeral 
visions to convey the feelings of the protagonists. The Voyage 
has other qualities which will later become essential elements 
of Gide’s technique, especially the “saugrenu” — the detached, 
cynical absurdity which makes its first appearance here. (The 
“saugrenu” seems to have completely escaped Mallarme, who 
was afraid that the Voyage was the tale of a real trip.) This is 
one of the traits by which Gide is to be distinguished at the very 
beginning from the “symbolistes fidéles” of A. M. Schmidt.® It 
is more than a mere technical difference. The faithful Sym- 
bolists were profoundly lacking in a sense of the comic, and it 
is not surprising that Mallarmé, for all his perspicacity, should 
have completely misunderstood for a moment. Yet there is an- 
other more profound manner in which the Voyage is a distinct 
sign that Gide was moving away from the Symbolist group. The 
mere fact that certain critics have been able to see in the Voy- 
age an attempt at a symbolist novel indicates that we have here 
a discursive element which distinguishes these symbols from 
the isolated representational symbols of Narcisse. It was pre- 
cisely this discursiveness that shocked and alarmed Mallarmé. 

Once again, as in the Traité du Narcisse, we start out 
afresh: no one knows why he has come along on the trip; no one 
knows why the trip is being made (I, 288). So the voyagers de- 
cide never again to speak of the past, nor to “raisonner sur les 
choses” (I, 290). Asked what his opinion of the whole situation 
is, Urien can only reply, “Il faut toujours représenter” (I, 290). 

The beginning of the voyage brings home one lesson imme- 
diately: that the changing aspect of things is the result not of 
the movement of reality, but of the movement of the soul through 
and past reality: 


...berges! métamorphoses des berges! nous savons 
maintenant que vous restez; c’est en passant que l’on 
vous voit passantes, et votre aspect change par notre 
fuite, malgré votre fidélité... . (I, 288) 


This introduces a note of dynamism which was lacking in 
Narcisse. There the final note was one of contemplation — that 
is, the non-conceptual absorption of an isolated esthetic phe- 
nomenon. Here, the emphasis is immediately placed upon the 
dynamism of the soul. Indeed, the central concept of the Voyage 
will be the effort to establish a dynamic relationship among the 
symbols used, although the attempt will not get very far beyond 
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a mechanical device somewhat akin to the stringing of beads 
on a thread. 

On the whole, the Voyage is less entangled with moral judg- 
ments than were the Cahiers d’André Walter. Such moral pro- 
nouncements as appear are made by those of the voyagers who 
go ashore. Generally, however, they are no longer directly 
stated, but remain implied in the types of symbols used. There 
are two sets of symbols: those “representing” the body: im- 
ages of decay, plague, bleeding fruits, and warm water; and 
those “representing” the soul: images of ice, icy water, ennui, 
and renunciation. Interestingly enough, there is no middle 
ground where the edges of these two realities might be said to 
have touched. That will be the situation of the Nourritures ter- 
restres, From this point of view, the appearance of the Nour- 
ritures poses no problem, nor is it evena surprising turn in 
Gide’s evolution. It is simply the point at which the spiritual 
reality infuses the physical reality and where the symbols 
coalesce: the icy water might be said to have been warmed by 
the excess heat of the lascivious baths; the ennui is toned down 
to “attente” and the bleeding fruits become mere voluptuous- 
ness. In the Voyage there is equal condemnation of the futility 
of both kinds of reality, as long as they are separated from 
each other. As in the Narcisse, half an equation is useless — 
the whole must be present. Those who give in to physical love 
die in horrible decomposition; the one person who makes his 
way to the northern pole of pure spirituality dies walled up in 
an icy tomb... . 

The only possible consolation lies in the search itself. 
Urien is forced to find in it the only justification for his trip: 


Si nous avions su d’abord que c’était cela que nous 
étions venus voir, peut-@tre ne nous serions-nous pas 
mis en route: aussi nous avons remercié Dieu de nous 
avoir caché le but, et de l’avoir a ce point reculé que 
les efforts fait pour l’atteindre nous donnassent déja 
quelque joie, seule stire; et nous avons remercié Dieu 
de ce que les souffrances si grandes nous faisaient 
espérer une fin plus splendide. (I, 362) 


This is not so much a rejection of ultimate reality as it is 
an acceptance of that prior stage of symbolic representation 
where the “truth” or “falsity” of representation is still unde- 
termined. We are already on the doorstep of the Nourritures. 

It is possible to divide the Voyage into a number of episodes 
and to interpret the scenic descriptions as symbolizations of 
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“states of soul.” Yet it remains true that the Voyage is an at- 
tempt at the discursive use of symbols; and insofar as this dis- 
cursiveness was introduced, the work hangs together in only the 
most mechanical fashion. Although one can hardly give a co- 
herent precis of the story, a story does exist; the individual 
episodes, moreover, have internal structure and, hence, to Gide 
a certain validity as symbols. This internal structure implies 
the adequacy of the symbol if nothing else, for without this ade- 
quacy we are abruptly returned to the frustration of the Nar- 
cisseé. But such a concept reduces the artist to a mere ob- 
server of detached entities; it negates the human quality of the 
poet who translates and transmutes these images. It was 
against this degrading implication that Gide protested in at- 
tempting to introduce discursiveness into his work. But there 
is the clear statement that once the poet has pierced through to 
the ultimate Truth, there is no more to say, and he falls into 
silence — the silence of the large, blank pages of Un Coup de 
ESE 

For this reason, Urien is forced back tofinding the essential 
values of his quest in the search itself, and not in its results. 
This is the same as saying that the essential validity of the at- 
tempt lies in its dynamic, not static,elements. The Urien of the 
end of the book is no longer the Urien of the beginning, for in the 
interval, a new element has come into the process: himself. At 
the beginning, Urien could say, “Il faut représenter,” but the 
moment he sets out actively to find the essence of the symbol 
rather than awaiting it like Narcissus, the statement no longer 
holds true. This, of course, brought Gide around to something 
which preoccupied him more and more: the problem of the Ego 
and of the role of the Self in the work of art. The final answer 
of self-dynamism which ends the Voyage naturally leads to that 
preoccupation with the moz which manifests itself so delightfully 
in Paludes. But before Paludes, there was to appear another 
and final Traité: La Tentative amoureuse. 

The Tentative, published in 1893, is of lesser significance 
to our study of early Gidean symbolism, and is, on the whole, of 
inferior quality to the preceding or following works. Gide here 
displays a variation on a theme: whereas in Urien it was the 
abstention from physical love that resulted in total ennui, now it 
is the indulgence in physical love that has the same results: 


Bientot Rachel ne trouvait plus de coquilles dans le 
sable; ils s’ennuyaient devant le mer. (I, 229) 


For the first time, the saugrenu appears asa fully-developed, 
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highly subjective device — the half-serious, half-mocking in- 
sinuation of the artist into his own work of art. It is the natural 
result of Urien’s about-face and of Gide’s uncertainty as to the 
esthetic validity of what he was going to do: 


Madame, c’est a vous que je conterai cette histoire... . 
Cette histoire est pour vous; j’y ai cherché ce que 
donne l’amour; si je n’ai trouve que l’ennui, c’est ma 
faute; vous m’avez désappris d’étre heureux... . 

Tant pis pour eux, Luc et Rachel s’aimérent; pour 
V’unité de mon récit, ils ne firent méme rien d’autre; 
ils ne connurent de l’ennui que celui méme du bon- 
heur... . (I, 231) 


The Tentative therefore counterbalances Urien. The latter’s 
search for a chaste divinity led him only to ennui and nothing- 
ness, eventually forcing him to turn back upon himself. Luc and 
Rachel’s search for happiness in carnal love leads them to the 
same point; they bog down in the total ennui of happiness itself, 
until Luc reaches the same conclusion as Urien: 


Aucunes choses ne meritent de détourner notre route; 
embrassons-les toutes en passant; mais notre but est 
plus loin qu’elles — ne nous y méprenons donc pas; — 
ces choses marchent et s’en vont; que notre but soit 
immobile — et nous marcherons pour l’atteindre. 
(I, 242) 


Immobile, yes, but the protagonist is now a dynamic one; he 
no longer contemplates in the manner of Narcissus. The ob- 
jects of his search are of minimum value;the attitude is clearly 
the one which will dominate the Nourritures terrestres. It is 
the joy of the search that counts, rather than the fruits: 


Et vous &tes semblables, objets de nos désirs, a ces 
concrétions perissables qui, sit6t que les doigts les 
pressent, n’y laissent plus que de lacendre. Qualquiera 
ventio [sic] que sopla. 

Levez-vous, vents de ma pensée --qui dissiperez 
cette cendre. (I, 243) 


Until now, Gide had been taking all of this seriously; but the 
signs are increasing that he is beginning to see less and less 
“serious” significance in a Mallarméan search for symbols: 


Madame, cette histoire m’ennuie...J’ai voulu raconter 
un rapport de saisons avec l’Ame; il nous fallait gagner 
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VAutomne; je n’aime pas abandonner n’importe quelle 
tache entreprise. (I, 238-39) 


This is continued and emphasized in Gide’s next work, 
Paludes, in which he broke definitively with Symbolism. Much 
has been made of Gide’s trip to North Africa, of his sensual 
awakening there, of his return to Paris, and of his rather naive 
disappointment that the symbolist cénacles should be so unin- 
terested in his reappraisal of the physical world. All of this 
may have had great influence on Gide, and may have partially 
inspired Paludes. While admitting these external influences, 
one must still keep in mind the various literary experiments 
that Gide had engaged in up to this time. They all failed, not so 
much as “succes de librairie” (which Gide had learned not to 
expect after the fiasco of André Walter) but as answers to his 
own esthetic search. Each of the works had been an excursion 
to a different point of the spiritual horizon. Each had come toa 
negative or doubtful conclusion. Gide was driven by the internal 
necessities of his writer’s nature to seek fresh fields. From 
this point of view, the various extra-literary circumstances 
woven into his works are only secondary; they are the raw ma- 
terial upon which his urgings exercised themselves. 

Naturally, at any given moment, he sought and found what 
was most significant to him as a human being, for it is only 
from significant raw material that the work of art can be hewn. 
At this particular moment, it was his rejection of static sym- 
bolism, his acceptance of a dynamic reality that meant most to 
him. He wove this into a satire of Symbolism, and into a satire 
of himself and of his own works. 

The cry of the protagonist in Paludes (“...O! ces littéra- 
teurs! ces littérateurs, Angéle!!! Tous insupportables!!!”) 
is more a rejection of his own prior work than a revolt against 
his Symbolist friends. One can hardly imagine Gide being very 
much concerned about what his Symbolist friends did or thought 
(except for Mallarmé himself). Certainly not to the extent of 
writing a satire on them, unless he felt the necessity of clear- 
ing out of his own mind the Symbolist cobwebs that cluttered it. 
His principal objection is to his own efforts to date: 


Ou d’aller encore une fois, 6 forét pleine de mystére — 
jusqu’a ce lieu que je connais... . 

C’est la que se reposent le mieux mes résolutions 
inutiles, et que se réduit, a la fin, a peu de chose ma 
pensée. (I, 457) 
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The futility with which .the poet must wrestle is clearly 
stated in the short introduction to Paludes where Gide admits 
that “vouloir l’expliquer d’abord, c’est en restreindre aussitét 
le sens...” (I, 369). But if there can be no “explanation” of the 
work of art, then the final position to which the artist is driven 
is one of pure solipsism: 


Mais comprenez, je vous prie, que la seule fagon de 
raconter, la méme chose a chacun — la méme chose, 
entendez-moi bien, c’est d’en changer la forme selon 
chaque nouvel esprit. (I, 410) 


This is at the root of the protagonist’s inability to reach an 
understanding with Angéle, that most down-to-earth of women. 
Their discussions run round in endless circles, for Angele can- 
not understand how the protagonist can equate his solipsism 
with truth. They discuss the fishing from the top of the tower: 


“,..par nécessité il ne peut rien prendre. 

“Pourquoi ga? 

“Pour la vérité de symbole. 

“Mais enfin s’il prenait quelque chose? 

“Alors ce serait un autre symbole et une autre verite. 


“Il n’y a plus de vérité du tout puisque vous arrangez 
les faits comme il vous plait. 


“J’arrange les fait de fagon a les rendre plus con- 
formes a la verite que dans la réalité.” (I, 376) 


Of course, the writer of Paludes does not himself admit that 
he has reduced himself to a solipsist. But when asked to define 
what he is doing, he is incapable of being explicit. He is not~ 
writing to instruct; he is not writing to amuse; as a matter of 
fact, he is quite indignant with Hubert who can conceive of 
only these two kinds of writing. He knows only that he is 
“mécontent.” In a vain effort to find an outlet for his vague 
feeling of frustration, he writes Paludes, but he also does a 
number of other, less justifiable things, with the implication 
that they are all equally valid: 


Vers cinq heures commenga de tomber une petite 
averse; je rentrai; j’écrivis les définitions de vingt 
vocables de l’école et trouvai pour le mot blastoderme 
jusqu’a huit epithetes nouvelles. (I, 391) 
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Gide is evidently searching for some sort of literary, sym- 
bolizing procedure which has no need of recourse to discursive 
justification. It is clear from the incongruous mixture of trivial 
and serious preoccupations on the part of the protagonist that 
Gide no longer considers his hero’s efforts meaningful. The 
close links between Gide and his previous heroes — André 
Walter, Narcissus, and Urien — have now disappeared. Gide is 
laughing at himself and his own pitiable efforts. Thus symboli- 
zation and literary creation become closely linked with another 
typically Gidean concept: the gratuitous act. Both stem from a 
frustrated subjectivism. Symbolization and action stand alone, 
without any rational connection with what goes on before or 
after. Meaning disappears from both symbol and act, and with 
it disappears the possibility of esthetic or evaluative judgment. 

That symbol and action were more or less linked in Gide’s 
mind is evident from the fact that in Paludes the philosopher 
Barnabé makes a devastating critique of the gratuitous act, 
whereas the protagonist has been discussing only the problem 
of symbolic meaning. There is no prior indication of this in 
Paludes; we are simply confronted with Barnabé’s speech: 


Il me semble, monsieur, que ce que vous appelez act 
libre, ce serait, d’aprés vous, un acte ne dependant de 
rien; suivez-moi: détachable — remarquez ma pro- 
gression: supprimable, — et ma conclusion: sans 
valeur. (I, 408) 


On the other hand, the artist who tries to tie his work to 
contingencies is equally unsuccessful, according to Barnabé: 


Vous voulez forcer les gens 4 agir parce que vous avez 
horreur du stagnant... . Or la responsabilité seule 
des actes fait pour chacun leur importance — et leur 
apparence n’est rien...la belle avance alors si vous 
pouvez a la fin procréer quelques actions sans valeur! 
(I, 413) 


And the protagonist must admit this dilemma to himself: 


A présent j’éternue; oui, sitét que la pensée s’arréte 
et que la contemplation me commence, je prends 
froid... (I, 440) 


Vaguely, he strives for a world which is beyond the Self, a world 
where the problems of reality and ideality would cease to exist: 


Ne pourrons-nous jamais poser rien hors du temps? 
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— que nous ne soyons pas obligé de refaire — quelque 
oeuvre enfin qui n’ait plus besoin de nous pour durer! 
(I, 445) 


The protagonist, then, rejects solipsism. Yet his only re- 
action to Barnabé (the only thinker — although a limited one — 
in the book) is that he suffers from body-odor: 


Mais précisément, chére Angéle; les hommes forts 
sentent tous mauvais... . (I, 448) 


So the protagonist is left floundering in his indecision; hav- 
ing been unable to conclude Paludes, he begins Polders, and 
after Polders he will probably begin yet another useless 
book... . 

But the importance of Paludes inthe evolution of Gide’s 
symbolic thought is at once evident when we turn to the Ré- 
flexions sur quelques points de littérature et de morale which 
followed close upon its heels. Gide had swept the indecision out 
of his mind by simply objectifying the problem — which per- 
mitted him to laugh at its futility. This catharsis enabled him 
to take a positive steptoward the dynamic concept of Symbolism 
which had been attracting him for some time. 

Gide’s final idea of the relationship of the symbol to the 
work of art — if he can be said ever to have acquired a final 
idea — is perhaps best contained in one of the Réflexions. Gide 
admits the hopelessness of ever trying to break through to the 
ultimate meaning of the symbol (“L’ivresse n’est jamais qu’une 
substitution du bonheur. C’est l’acquisition du réve d’une chose 
quand on n’a pas Vargent que réclame l’acquisition matérielle 
de la chose révée” [I], 416].) But if the artist will lose himself 
in the creative process (quite a different thing from the con- 
templation of Narcissus), then there is hope for him: 


Les choses ont besoin de nous pour étre, ou pour se 
sentir étre, et, sans nous, restent dans l’attente. Et 
homme en sent un inquiet malaise: la pression en 
nous de tout ce qui n’a pas encore été et qui veut étre, 
— de tout l’inconnu qui demande son petit instant de 
pensée, semble implorer en nous existence, parce 
qu’il faut que tout y passe — et comme s’il y avait 
quelque joie a se dire que l’on a été — lorsqu’on n’est 
plus. (II, 422) 


But reality itself is unable to satisfy man. In brute re- 
ality, there is only a terrible “elasticity,” the “hypocrisie de- 
Virremuable matiére (II, 422),- which renders it inert and 
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unmanageable to the artistic chisel. Only by fighting against it, 
by infusing a “form” of some sort into it, can the artist succeed 
in creating a work of art. This form is not something which 
must be sought beyond reality. Gide clearly indicates what he 
means by the word “idée” or “symbole”: the symbol is the 
process of infusing matter with some sort of significant quality. 
The work is its own justification and its own symbol. No value 
judgments can be applied to it. We can only ask if the work 
suffices, if it is adequate as a transmutation of experience, as 
the “higher organization” of reality: 


RHETORIQUE. En étudiant la question de la raison 
d’étre de l’oeuvre d’art, on arrive a trouver que cette 
raison suffisante, ce symbole de l’oeuvre, c’est sa 
composition. 

Une oeuvre bien composée est nécessairement 
symbolique. Autour de quoi viendraient se grouper les 
parties? Qui guiderait leur ordonnance? sinon l’idée 
de l’oeuvre, qui fait cette ordonnance symbolique. 

L’oeuvre d’art, c’est une idée qu’on exagére. 

Le symbole, c’est autour de quoi se compose un 
livre. 

La phrase est une excroissance de l’Idée. (II, 424) 


Thus the Réflexions show a considerable evolution from 
Gide’s first meditations on the problem. The symbol has here 
lost its quality of representer of some immobile, ulterior truth. 
Gide rejected this view simply because his own experience 
showed it to be useless for his purposes. He now speaks of 
“ordonnance symbolique,” a phrase which centers all attention 
on the intrinsic qualities of the work of art itself. The process 
is a dynamic one: the artist does not contemplate reality; he 
imposes upon it a meaningful organization. This organization 
is determined by the imperious demands imposed upon reality 
by the emergent work of art and by the active participation of 
the artist who gives them form and substance. Unless the work 
of art exhibits this twofold quality, it collapses into allegory or 
conceptual discourse. Internal architecture is henceforth for 
Gide the only basis for esthetic judgment, and the only vaison 
d’étre for the work of art. Thus Gide in a sense remained 
faithful to certain parts of Mallarmé’s doctrine. He differed 
from the great Symbolist poet in the willed, dynamic nature he 
gave to the symbol and to the artist’s role as creator. 

This is clearly the implication of the remark on Jammes, 
found in the Journal under the date of December 30, 1909: 
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... rectifier le jugement c’est fausser la sensation; 
mais l’art serait de maintenir sa sensation toute 
frafche et que cela n’empechat rien... Pour étre poéte, 
il faut croire a son génie; pour devenir artiste, il faut 
le mettre en doute. L’homme vraiment fort est celui 
chez qui ceci augmente cela. (VI, 406) 


* * * 


A question was asked in the Traité du Narcisse which was a 
portent of what was to come: “Tout doit étre manifesté, méme 
les plus funestes choses. Et maintenant, que manifester?” The 
question may have had ironic purposes, but its consequences 
were quite serious. The answer of most of the Symbolists 
clustered around Mallarmé was “1l’Oeuvre.” It would probably 
have been Gide’s answer, too, with this distinction: that Gide 
did not feel bound by the immovable limitations of Mallarmé’s 
static conception of the symbol. Gide (at least after the Nour- 
rituves terrestres) eliminated the problem of attainment by 
simply rejecting the idea that the symbol represented an ulti- 
mate ideality. There was no possibility of “reaching” a symbol: 
either the symbol immediately existed in the creative act, or it 
did not exist at all. Ultimate reality became for Gide just as 
extraneous as the conceptual criteria imposed on art by the 
Positivists. It was with the Voyage d’Urien that he began to 
realize that the core of the problem lay not in some ulterior 
truth, but in the verbalization of a creative effort. 

There remained, of course, the conscious intervention of 
the artist. Gide never determined just what role this played in 
his creative activity, or just how the artist gave form to the 
vaguely-felt demands of the work of art. The music of poetry 
he finds to be “dicté non plus seulement par la logique, et qui - 
échappe a la logique.”® Perhaps the whole dilemma lies in the 
adverb “seulement.” Henceforth, the purpose of the symbol is 
no longer a problem for Gide; the problem lies in the relative 
importance of the various factors that enter into its gestation: 
imaginative intuition and intellectual intervention. 

Thus the basic evolution to be observed in Gide’s attitude to 
the symbol is a shift from preoccupation with its representa- 
tional and purposive possibilities to preoccupation with its 
dynamic, creative aspects. This involves nothing less than the — 
whole problem of literary creation. It does not seem valid to 
say, as does A. M. Schmidt, that this was a renunciation “en 
faveur du Monde entier.”*° It is not a renunciation at all, but 
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the inevitable development of Gide’s preoccupation with his art. 
For it is obvious that preoccupation with art and the process of 
symbolization remained the great debate of his life. Of the 
three great nineteenth-century attitudes — positivist, Rous- 
seauesque, Mallarméan — Gide rejected the first two and 
struggled with the third. The writing of Paludes marks the end 
of the first phase of that struggle and the emergence of Gide’s 
characteristically dynamic view of the symbol. Germaine Brée 
has described this development in its broadest terms: “Les 
oeuvres de Gide, les toutes premieres exceptées, ne sont ac- 
compagnées d’aucune théorie esthétique générale;... . C’est 
que, pour Gide, chaque oeuvre est simultanément création et 
théorie de sa création.”* In a word, he seems to have been 
groping back toward the living, palpitating Baudelairian concept, 
but, as his later works show, failed to disentangle himself from 
the obsession of Christian morals. For Gide, the whole signifi- 
cance of the human condition turned about the work of art. His 
successive efforts to understand and define the symbol were 
nothing more than a persistent attempt to catch and pin down 
that most peculiar of human products. 
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DIE ESSAYISTIK HEINRICH MANNS: 
AUTOR UND THEMATIK 


Richard Exner 


Princeton University 


Eine Gesamtschau der modernen deutschen Essayistik wird 
einmal festzustellen haben, welchen bedeutenden thematischen 
und sprachlichen Beitrag das essayistische Werk Heinrich 
Manns geleistet hat. Dieser Beitrag soll hier gewissermassen 
vermessen werden. Ich habe an anderer Stelle auf methodische 
und kompositorische Probleme der modernen deutschen Es- 
sayistik an Hand der Essays von Thomas Mann und Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal hingewiesen.» Es ist dem Essay eigentiimlich, 
dass er mehr als andere dichterische Prosaformen (denn als 
eine solche dichterische Kunstform will und muss er verstanden 
sein) die PersGnlichkeit seines Autors enthillt. So ist der erste 
Abschnitt dieser Arbeit den Berthrungspunkten zwischen Es- 
sayist und Essay im Falle Heinrich Manns gewidmet. Da sich 
das Werk Heinrich Manns bis jetzt keineswegs des gleichen 
Ruhmes und der gleichen intensiven Erfassung wie das seines 
Bruders Thomas erfreut, und sich die Essays der Bruder an 
mehreren Stellen thematisch und ideologisch beruhren, wird 
sich das Eingehen auf Einzelheiten, die bei Thomas Mann schon 
lange als bekannt vorausgesetzt werden durfen, ebensowenig 
vermeiden lassen wie ein gelegentlicher Vergleich zwischen 
dem Schaffen der Bruder. Die darauffolgenden Abschnitte be- 
fassen sich jeweils mit den Anlassen und Entstehungsweisen - 
der Essays, mit der Einreihung des Essaywerkes ins Gesamt- 
werk (weshalb mir Hinweise auf nicht-essayistische Werke, be- 
sonders das Romanwerk Henri Quatre nicht nur gestattet, son- 
dern geboten scheinen), mit den spezifischen Triebkraften der 
Essays Heinrich Manns und schliesslich mit einer gedrangten 
Ubersicht ihrer sprachlichen und stilistischen Eigenarten. 


I 
..J’ai beaucoup aimé. Je me suis battu et 
j’ai trouve les mots qui saisissent. Le fran-- 
gais est ma langue d’inclination: méme aux 
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étrangers je rappellerai que l’humanité n’est 
pas faite pour abdiquer ses réves, qui ne 
sont que des réalités mal connues. Le bon- 
heur existe. Satisfaction et abondance sont 
a portée de bras. Et on ne saurait poi- 
gnarder les peuples. N’ayez pas peur des 
couteaux qu’on depéche contre vous. Je les 
ai vainement redoutés. Faites mieux que 
moi. J’ai trop attendu... 


Allocution d’Henri Quatriéme 


Die auslandische Presse vermerkte den Tod Heinrich 
Manns’ im Marz 1950 eigentlich nur, weil es sich bei dem Hin- 
geschiedenen um den Bruder Thomas Manns handelte.* Auch 
die deutsche Presse zeitchnete sich nicht durch ein Uberangebot 
von Gedachtnis-Aufsatzen aus. Im Jahre 1931 hatte Walter 
Schroeder in einer von Verehrung getragenen Monographie ge- 
schrieben: 


Heinrich Mann ist der markanteste Kopf und unter 
Dichtern die einzige grosse Personlichkeit des Zeital- 
ters. Was nach ihm geboren wurde, bleibt weit zurtick 
hinter einem Geiste seines Ranges und Reichtums. 
Immer klarer wird, dass neben diesem heroischen 
Format nichts besteht bei uns, nichts und niemand in 
Betracht kommt gegenuber ihm. Der reprasentative 
Dichter einer Gegenwart, die sein Antlitz tragt, heisst 
Heinrich Mann. * 


Das Ubertriebene dieser Darstellung ausser acht gelassen, 
muss es doch verwundern, wo der Ruhm dieses — sehr viel in- 
ternationaler als sein Bruder Thomas angelegten — Schriftstel- 
lers hingekommen ist. Kann es sein, dass seine konsequente 
Haltung ihm den internationalen Nachruhm gekostet hat; war er 
einer jener echten Charaktere in der deutschen Literatur, wie 
Borne, Schubart oder Georg Buchner, deren sich das Volk selten 
und schon gar nicht das Ausland erinnert? Oder hat er selbst 
den Grund richtig gesehen, als er an Karl Lemke schrieb: “Was 
ich machte, fand innige Freundschaft, und sonst nur Missver- 
gniigen. Ich schrieb im Voraus, was aus Deutschland dann 
wirklich wurde. Man rechnet es mir an, als hatte ich selbst es 
angerichtet.”° Oder war Heinrich Mann trotz seiner eminent 
politisch-praktischen Veranlagung ganz einfach eine Art Uto- 
pist, dessen Botschaft unerfillt und unerhort blieb, weil sie 
MenschenunmOgliches forderte? Was forderte sie eigentlich? 
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Heinrich Mann “vermisste jim ganzen das unverkurzte Men- 
schentum” (DL, 323). Er vermisste auch die Menschlichkeit. 
Und die Menschlichkeit konnte vieles bedeuten, nicht zuletzt das 
Vergessen und Vergeben, das dem Menschen nicht beschert ist 
und das ihn sagen lasst: “Schrecklich ist, dass alles wieder- 
kehrt und nichts, nichts kann je aus der Welt kommen” (VHQ, 
9). Heinrich Mann forderte auch das Glick der Menschen, legt 
aber seinem Henri Quatre die Satze in den Mund: “Das Gluck 
ist héchst anstrengend. Nichts beansprucht uns in dem Grade 
wie das Gliick” (VHQ, 749). Man hatte ihm nachsagen konnen, 
was er Stendhal nachsagte: “Er hat etwas gefunden, das viel 
spater ganz andere Menschen wiederentdeckten: die Pflicht, 
gliicklich zu sein” (GuT, 39). Damit ist aber schon viel verra- 
ten. Das Gliick ist eine Pflicht, das Gluck strengt an, es bean- 
sprucht uns. Heinrich Mann wurde nicht miide zu sagen: es ist 
aber unsere Bestimmung, wir sind dazu geschaffen. 

Heinrich Mann hatte noch eine grosse Liebe: Deutschland. 
Man hat mitunter gemeint, sein Buch Der Hass sei seine Absage 
an Deutschland gewesen. Es war ein Anruf. Die Widmung hiess 
“Meinem Vaterland.” In den Tagen seines politischen Hin- 
flusses hatte Heinrich Mann an der Spitze der Republik stehen 
koOnnen und war auch einmal dazu ausersehen. Er hatte das 
Recht, Stresemann zuzurufen: “Denn in diesem Lande ist per- 
sOnliche Verantwortung bis heute unbekannt” (DdV, 8); das 
Recht war mit Liebe erworben. Liebe und Vernunft bestimmten 
Heinrich Manns Verhaltnis zur Literatur, zum Vaterland, zu 
den Menschen. Die Kunst ohne verniunftiges Denken bedeutete 
ihm nichts. Dies mag wie eine allzugrosse Einschrankung 
klingen; dem Irrationalismus gegentiber, der sich aus der Kunst 
in die Politik Bahn brach, behielt aber der folgende Satz recht: 
“Wir haben nur unsere Vernunft, und selbst was wir von unseren 
unbewussten Abgriinden ans Licht ziehen, wird erreichbar durch - 
unsere Vernunft” (Zwb, 204). Heinrich Manns Leben wie das 
seines Bruders lasst keine wirklichen Bruchstellen erkennen. 
Gegen Ende dieses Lebens, unter “letztem Aspekt und Dank,” 
formulierte er, der 1949 von sich sagen musste, er sei in finf- 
zig Jahren nicht so tbersehen worden, in der eigentiimlich ge- 
rafften Prosa seiner spaten Jahre: “Der Philosoph Leibniz soll 
gesagt haben: ‘Eigentlich war alles, was ich las, richtig.’ 
Richtig, dass es ein helles Staunen bleibt und einen Zugang, ich 
weiss nicht wohin, eroffnet, ist das Geschaffene” (Zwb, 554). 
Unter dem Aspekt des Geschaffenen ist Heinrich Manns Leben 
und Werk zu interpretieren. 

Welche Einflusse bestimmten Heinrich Manns Leben und 
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Bildung? Wo kam er, im Geistigen, her? War er ein Burger, 
ein Burger vielleicht mit schlechtem Gewissen wie Thomas? 
“Heinrich Mann, Wahllosigkeit und Hassverblendung des Schrei- 
bers, der gegen das Biirgertum steht; der Uberlegene, der Ent- 
gleiste, der Abtriinnige seiner Klasse,” summiert Josef Nadler.® 
Aber auch vom Untertan weniger getroffene Kritiker wollen 
einen wesentlichen Zwiespalt zwischen Heinrich Manns Birger- 
tum und der in den Romanen der Herzogin von Assy prasentier- 
ten “hysterischen Renaissance” erblicken.” 

Obwohl Heinrich Mann sich des 6fteren wehrte, sich auf sein 
Burgertum zu berufen oder irgendwelche Konsequenzen daraus 
zu Ziehen, ubersah er doch nicht die Bedeutung, die es an sich 
fur die Genese des Kiinstlers hat. In seinem Essay tiber Flau- 
bert und George Sand knupft Heinrich Mann an das Wort George 
Sands “Es gibt keine absoluten Literaten” an und sagt: 


Denn der Kunstler ist kein eigener Typus; er ist nur 
ein Ende, das Ende eines Stammes, seine Spitze, die 
am zartesten schwingt. Er bildet keinen Stand; er ist 
nur die Verklarung dessen, der ihn hervorbrachte... 
Der Asthet, ein Unbekannter, bevor der tiers état mit 
sich selbst fertig ward, ist eine der letzten Ausdrucks- 
formen des Birgers (GuT, 126f.). 


Wir erkennen schon jetzt: Heinrich Mann wird die seinem Bru- 
der so. fruchtbar gewordene Dialektik “Biirger-Kinstler” fehlen. 
Er beruft sich auch nicht wie sein Bruder auf die im Grunde 
burgerliche “Meisterschaft.” Der Kunstler ist eine Endform 
des Burgers; eine kritische Haltung ist immer geboten, zu 
leicht verfallt er sonst dem Irrationalismus. Heinrich Mann 
begann mit einer Haltung, die sich sein Bruder erst lange nach 
seiner Wendung zum im weitesten Sinne Politischen anzueignen 
vermochte. Es tberrascht deshalb nicht: Heinrich Mann fusste 
viel starker auf der Aufklarung als Thomas, der zunachst dem 
gegen die Aufklarung revoltierenden Geiste des neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts verpflichtet war. Es wird uns berichtet, Heinrich 
Mann habe das achtzehnte Jahrhundert ein “Jahrhundert der 
Vernunft und der Gesittung” genannt.® Das Ideal der “Gesittung” 
spricht aus seiner Definition der “Bildung”: 


...@ine allgemeine Kenntnis des Menschlichen; das 
Vermogen sich zuriuckzuversetzen in die Geschichte 
und das Werdende mitzuftihlen; eine sprachliche Kultur, 
die sich daraus ergibt, dass die Dinge des Intellektes 
als Tatsache und als Macht anerkannt werden (ER, 193). 
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Das achtzehnte Jahrhundert war aber auch die Zeit eines Cho- 
derlos de Laclos, eine Zeit der gewaltsamen Umschichtung der 
Gesellschaft. Im achtzehnten Jahrhundert, durfen wir sagen, 
flossen fur Heinrich Mann die StrOmungen zusammen, von denen 
viel in sein frihes Werk einging; Vernunft und Unvernunft hiel- 
ten sich die Waage. 

Besonders deutlich wird uns Heinrich Manns Verhaltnis zur 
klassischen Tradition an seiner Stellung zu Goethe. Goethe, 
das muss zunachst gesagt werden, war ihm nicht im entferntes- 
ten so problematisch wie seinem Bruder. In einer Rede zu 
einer Goethe Feier steht der eigenartige Satz: “Wir konnen 
einen Goethe nicht einmal mehr ertraumen, und damit hangt zu- 
sammen, dass kein Napoleon sich wieder zeigt” (DL, 26). Goe- 
the ist hier Heinrich Mann fern, wie er Boerne fern war. Na- 
poleons revolutionierende Kraft wird hOher veranschlagt als 
Goethes “sittigender” Einfluss. Deutlicher wird Heinrich Mann 
und bekennender, wenn er sagt: “Wir feiern Goethe aus Wirr- 
nissen des Gemites, die auch ihm verstandlich waren, denn er 
konnte sehr wohl hassen, er musste immer kampfen. Wir fei- 
ern ihn auch, weil es notwendig ist, zu hoffen, dass er einstmals 
wiederkehrt” (DL, 27). Goethe hatte fir Heinrich Mann nicht 
die Zauberkraft gegen den Nationalsozialismus. Nietzsche war 
ihm schon problematischer, weil Heinrich Mann dem rausch- 
haften Erkennen viel naher stand. Trotzdem vermochte er die 
potentielle Missdeutung Nietzsches klar zu erkennen. Er rech- 
nete sie Nietzsche aber als Positivum an: 


Einer Persodnlichkeit, rein und streng wie seine, be- 
durfte es, damit nicht allein sein vornehmes Beispiel, 
sondern das Falsche, Greuliche seiner Lehre nach- 
wuchs, als der Urheber vergangen war. Unreine Seelen 
haben den grossen Erfolg auch im Verkehrten nicht.°® 


Unser Dilemma aber ist, dass Nietzsches Werk bedrohlich ge- 
worden ist, “anstatt es uns hinrisse wie vor Zeiten.”?° So heben 
sich hinreissende Begeisterung und Angst vor der Furchtbar- 
keit losgelassener Gedanken auf.** Nietzsche wird mit dem so 
verderblich erscheinenden anhebenden Irrationalismus des be- 
ginnenden zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts in Zusammenhang ge- 
bracht, mit dem Irrationalismus, dessen Gestalt und Gefahr 
Heinrich Mann in seinem Bekenntnis zum Ubernationalen im 
Jahre 1933 mit sehr dirren (man denke etwa an Gottfried Benns 
zahlreiche Hymnen auf den Irrationalismus!) Worten umreisst: 


Um 1900 verringerte sich bei den Denkenden die 
menschliche Teilnahme. Man nennt sich dann gern 
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unpolitische. Was dafiir eintrat, war Schénseligkeit — 
die nicht wertlos ist, sie hat auch grosse Werke er- 
moglicht, sie wurde Kraft des Charakters nicht aus- 
schliessen. Gefahrlich wurde eine Kombination, 
bestehend aus Asthetizismus und der Bezweiflung der 
Vernunft (BzU, 9f.).” 


In den Betrachtungen geisselt Thomas Mann seines Bruders 
Neigung zur franzOsischen Zivilisation, seine geringe Liebe zu 
deutschem Wesen. Wie es um Heinrich Manns Un-deutschheit 
steht, scheint mir schon erklart. Wie aber steht es um seine 
“Romanitat” — gelingt inm die spater von Thomas Mann an Karl 
Vossler so beneidete Beschaftigung mit dem “ganz anderen?” 
War ihm das Franzosische das “ganz andere?” Der franzdsi- 
schen Ausgabe des Zola-Essays gingen folgende Satze G. Gruans 
voraus: 


Nul n’était, en Allemagne, plus qualifié que H. Mann 
pour parler de Zola. [Il est a l’heure actuelle un des 
plus grands écrivains d’outre-Rhin. C’est surtout, 
comme romancier social que sa réputation l’a fait 
connaitre au pays qui lui est le plus cher: la France, 
la France dont il aime la Provence ensoleillée et vi- 
brante de cigales... .** 


Im Jahre 1927 lud die Sorbonne Heinrich Mann ein. Ein franzo- 
sischer Literarhistoriker, Félix Bertaux, strich Heinrich Mann 
in seiner Literaturgeschichte — die an harten und schwer zu- 
ganglichen Urteilen reich ist — aufs_ Sichtbarste heraus. “ 
Heinrich Mann schrieb die franzésische Sprache regelmassig 
wahrend einiger Jahre im Exil. Sein Altersstil, der noch zu 
untersuchen ist, verdankt seinen Kontur wohl dem Franzési- 
schen. Thomas Mann hatte in den Betrachtungen, in boswiliiger 
Ubertreibung gesagt: “Er denkt nicht nur in franzdsischer Syn- 
tax und Grammatik, er denkt in franzésischen Begriffen, franz6- 
sischen Antithesen, franzdsischen Konflikten, franzOsischen Af- 
faren und Skandalen.”*® Schon der zweiteilige Henri Quatre 
Roman zeigt, dass es sich bei der “Franzosisierung” seines 
Deutsch nicht um die unverdaute Hineinnahme von Gallizismen 
in die deutsche Sprache handelt, sondern um eine am Lateini- 
schen und Franzdésischen (oder besser vielleicht: am lateini- 
schen Element der franzdsischen Grammatik und Syntax) 
erlernte Schreibweise, deren Friuchte und Auswichse erst 
in den spdten Romanen wie Der Atem und Empfang bei der 
Welt ganz sichtbar werden. In einer autobiographischen Skizze 
heisst es: “Ich liebe es [Frankreich] als geschichtliche 
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Erscheinung bis in meine vorletzten Tage.”*° Die Faszination, 
die von der lateinischen Welt auf Heinrich Mann ausging, bezeu- 
gen noch seine letzten Arbeiten; daran ist nichts zu verneinen, 
Es war aber andererseits schon 1931 und gerade damals téricht, 
die so beliebte These Thomas-Germane/Heinrich-Romane um- 
zukehren und von der Nahe Voltaires zu Lessing und dem “Al- 
leszermalmer” Kant zu sprechen, nur um Heinrich Mann unter 
die “Germanischen Denker” einreihen zu kénnen.*’ Eine Ana- 
lyse der Essays wird einiges Licht auf das Problem der Ro- 
manitat dieses Schriftstellers werfen, denn lediglich die Title 
und Landschaften seiner Bucher in die Waagschale zu werfen, 
fuhrt zu keinem Ergebnis. 

Sorge und Liebe seiner Mannesjahre galten der Weimarer 
Republik, In den Schriften jener Jahre tritt der staatsmannische 
Zug hervor, den man in Deutschland Dichtern gewohnlich tbel- 
nimmt. Trotzdem warf er aus der Emigration dem deutschen 
Volke nicht Schlaffheit vor, und er hatte in der Vollendung des 
Kodnigs Henri Quatre geschrieben, um die Liebe des Volkes 
wolle fréhlich gedient sein (S. 297). Sein Dienst wurde bestimmt 
von der strengen Sorge um die Republik, so lange es sie noch 
gab und fiir das unbeschutzte deutsche Volk danach. Er sah 
auch sehr klar, dass die Republik hatte iberleben kénnen, ware 
sie harter gewesen und weniger der Undiszipliniertheit des 
Volkes entgegengekommen,. Unter dem nur scheinbar paradoxen 
Titel “Diktatur der Vernunft” sprach Heinrich Mann sein re- 
publikanisches Credo aus, ein die Kernsatze der Betrachtungen 
seines Bruders nicht nur widersprechendes, sondern gleichsam 
aufhebendes Credo: 


Politik ist Angelegenheit des Geistes. Reife erleben 
sie als sittliche Angelegenheit. Wirtschaft ist und 
bleibt ein Mechanismus. Wer Wirtschaft voranstellt, 
hat keinerlei Erneuerung zu erhoffen, gewiss nicht 
menschliche, und schwerlich auch nur wirtschaftliche. 
Seine Formel heisst: Zuerst Politik! (DdV, 21) 


Diese Satze, die darauf hinausgingen, es miuisse im Staate um 
Menschenpflege und sonst nicht gehen, kehren immer wieder, 
besonders pragnant in der Dresdner Rede, gehalten am 11. Au- 
gust 1923 zur Feier der Verfassung (DdV, 74f.). Auch in den 
Abschiedsworten des Henri Quatre erkennen wir sie: “Ai-je dit 
que je ne désirais pas revivre? Mais je ne suis pas mort. Je 
vis, moi, et ce n’est pas d’une maniere surnaturelle. Vous me 
continuez” (VHQ, 818). 

Es war die Bitternis des Exils, dass sich dieses “vous me © 
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continuez” nicht erftillte. Und sp&ter befolgte man ihn nicht nur 
nicht, man Ubersah ihn. Kurz vor seinem Tode schickte sich 
Heinrich Mann an, einem Ruf nach Ostberlin zu folgen. Wir 
haben es von Thomas Mann, er habe dem Bruder zu diesem 
Schritte geraten, weil dann ein Lebensabend voller Ehren sein 
gewesen ware.’® Solange nicht der Nachlass Heinrich Manns 
gedruckt vorliegt, bleibt die Frage nach Heinrich Manns wirk- 
lichem Verhalten der Sowjetunion gegeniiber offen. Sicher ist, 
dass er sehr von ihr beeindruckt war und ebenso sicher ist, 
dass Kritiker wie Ihering und Kantorowicz dieses Beeindruckt- 
sein in Faszination und Abhangigkeit uminterpretiert haben.*® 
In dem vor kurzem erschienenen Briefwechsel zwischen den 
Bridern Mann aus den Jahren um dem ersten Weltkrieg kreidet 
Kantorowicz es Heinrich Mann sogar an, dass er 1917 nicht so- 
fort Farbe bekannt und nicht die dstliche Demokratie der west- 
lichen vorgezogen habe.*? Man darf nicht ubersehen, dass der 
russischen Kulturpropaganda das Werk Heinrich Manns gelegen 
kam. Die Auflageziffern fir westliche von Absatzfragen be- 
stimmte Begriffe waren hoch und verfenlten auch ihren Ein- 
druck auf den Autor nicht. Ein Teil des Werkes wurde auch ins 
Russische tbersetzt; 1943 sagt Heinrich Mann “Die Sowjetunion 
liebe ich voll gegenwartig.... Sie liest mich massenhaft, gibt 
mir zu leben, und ich sehe ihr zu, als ware sie schon die Nach- 
welt, die mich kennt.”** Nach dem Kriege wurde sein Werk von 
den ostdeutschen Kritikern auf die sowjetische Linie zuge- 
stutzt; man bereitete auch damit sein Kommen vor. So schrieb 
Kantorowicz, der Henri Quatre sei direkt von der Oktoberrevo- 
lution beeinflusst. “Der Befreier Henri Quatre handelte revolu- 
tionar, seither ware er Bolschewik genannt worden.”” Herbert 
Ihering, dessen Interpretationen etwas naiv sind, verkundet “Er 
hat erfillt, was Mao Tse Tung tber Literatur und Literaturkri- 
tik schrieb...””* kann aber nicht umhin, auf den diskreditieren- 
den Aufenthalt in Kalifornien hinzuweisen und zu bemerken, 
Heinrich Mann verstehe Churchill und de Gaulle nicht, denen er 
in seiner Zeitalterbesichtigung anerkennende Worte widmet. 
“Auch dies ist nur aus der Kriegssituation zu verstehen,”™* 
verteidigt Ihering Satze, die erst lange nach dem Krieg ge- 
schrieben und verO6ffentlicht worden waren. Ein bedeutenderer 
Beitrag zu Heinrich Mann wurde von der ostdeutschen Monats- 
schrift Aufbau nach dem Tode des Schriftstellers geleistet.”° 
Ein ganzes Heft der Zeitschrift ist ihm und seinem Werke ge- 
widmet. Der Ton, was Heinrich Manns Beziehungen zur Sowjet- 
union angeht,. ist uneinheitlich. Eher wird auf die Reaktion im 
Westen (in diesem Falle Amerika), als die Revolution im Osten 
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hingewiesen. Die Beitrage tragen nichts Wesentliches zur Ab- 
grenzung der geistigen Personlichkeit des Autors bei und schon 
garnichts zur Erforschung seiner Essayistik. Im besten Falle 
sind sie zusammenfassend wie der Arnold Zweigs. Das Ver- 
haltnis ist nicht so klar und herzlich, wie es vom Osten hinge- 
stellt wird. Der Lebensabend in Ehren, aber auch vielleicht 
eine Enttauschung, blieben Heinrich Mann erspart. 

War auch, so durfen wir diese starke PersOnlichkeit uber- 
blickend sagen, kein grosses volkisches, politisches Ereignis 
ohne Einfluss auf sein Denken und schliesslich auf sein Werk: 
die Passion zur Politik, die fundamentale Uberzeugung, der 
Geist sei Tat, der politische Eros also war aristokratischer 
Herkunft. Wenn der Kritiker hinter diesem politischen Eros 
nichts sieht als eine “seltsame Hass-Liebe zum Burgertum” 
muss er auch falsch folgern: Heinrich Mann habe seine Essays 
nicht aus legitimer geistiger Nachfolge geschrieben, sondern 
habe geeignete Vorlaufer aus der franzOsischen Literatur dem 
eigenen Aktionsprogramm ‘dienstbar gemacht”, kurz: “Geist 
und Tat sind nicht identisch wie etwa bei Borchardt, sondern 
die Tat vergewaltigt den Geist.”*° Ubersehen ist hier vor allem 
die geistige Leidenschaft und die Aristokratie der Heinrich 
Mannschen Politik. In einem allzu lobenden und unkritischen 
Beitrag tber Heinrich Mann sagt Rudolf Leonhard aber doch 
sehr richtig, die Demokratie sei flr Heinrich Mann — und ich 
fiige hinzu auch fiir Thomas Mann wie in den Betrachtungen des 
ofteren zu lesen ist — “nichts als verwandelte Aristokratie... 
modglichste Herrschaft des Geistes.”*®’ Auch Felix Bertaux gibt 
zu, Heinrich Mann beschreibe die Armut, die sozialen Fragen 
nicht etwa als einer jener einfachen Leute aus der Masse, son- 
dern wie ein aristokratischer aufgeklarter Bourgeois des acht- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts.”* Und Harry Slochower, dessen sozialis- 
tische Kritik im Zusammenhang mit Thomas Mann bekannt ist, 


hat am Henri Quatre auszusetzen, dass es sich letztlich ja doch 


wieder nur um Heinrich das Individuum und nicht um den Fih- 
rer der Massen handele, dass also hier ein Mensch nicht so 
ganz nach dem Geschmack der kommunistischen Literaturkritik 
gezeichnet ist.” Und ehe Heinrich Manns Einladung in die D. D. 
R. beschlossen war, konnte namlich J. R. Becher in seinen 
“Poetischen Konfessionen” noch schreiben, die Humanitat eines 
Heinrich Mann sei widerspruchsvoll und anfallig gewesen.°° 

Verbleiben wirkliche Resultate im Geistigen? LaAsst sich 
Heinrich Manns geistige Persénlichkeit schon vorlaufig um- 
reissen? 1937 summierte Hans Rosenhaupt: 


Auf die Wirklichkeit, wie sie ist, sich nicht einlassen, 
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ihre Ausreden nicht kennen wollen, den Geist fiir unab- 
hangig halten von den ZufAllen des wirklichen Gesche- 
hens, ...den Menschen lieben nicht als ihm selbst ver- 
wandte Gruppe, nur als immer giiltige Idee...den 
ewigen Frieden fordern, wahrend ein Zeitalter des 
Krieges soeben anbricht: dies ist die reine Gestalt 
des Geistigen. *4 


Vielleicht ist dies zu scharf und zu einseitig formuliert. Es 
wurde dem Tater allen Realismus absprechen und ihn einzig 
und allein von der Warte des Idealismus sehen. Aber wie kame 
es Zu diesen eigenartigen Paradoxen im Werke Heinrich Manns, 
wenn nicht durch die Ambivalenz des geistigen und des tuenden 
Menschen? Wie kame es zu Titeln wie “Diktatur der Vernunft” 
— ein Paradox in sich selbst, wenn nicht entstanden aus der 
Einsicht, dass das Gute ohne die Macht, es durchzusetzen, ir- 
gendwie lacherlich ist! Am schénsten ist dieser manchmal nur 
scheinbare Zwiespalt in dem Drama Madame Legros ausge- 
drickt: 


Madame Legros: Ich war noch nicht so, als meine 
grosse Aufgabe begann. Aber ich habe die Menschen 
seitdem ein wenig kennen gelernt. Man kann ihre 
Schlechtigkeiten nicht abschaffen, mann kann sie nur 
liebkosen, bis es Tugenden werden. Das Gute in ihnen 
schamt sich, man muss sie zur Zigellosigkeit der Gite 
verfihren. 


Baron: Madame Legros, Sie sind sehr gefahrlich. Sie 
sind eine Courtisane der Tugend. *” 


Mitunter, besonders in “Herr Reichskanzler”, wird die Vernunft 
wirklich diktatorisch und wird auch von den Freunden Heinrich 
Manns als solche erkannt.** In der Jugend des Koénigs Henri 
Quatre ist hingegen das Problem in seiner ganzen Tragweite 
ausgesprochen: “Unrecht tun und tdten will das Leben; aber es 
will nicht, dass man deshalb heuchelt und die Vernunft abtut” 
(S. 580). Diese Aussage lasst sich nicht einfach auf das Konto 
des aus dem Exil erwachsenden Pessimismus setzen.* Auch 
Heinrich Manns Vertrautheit mit der decadence erklart diese 
Einsicht nicht. Sie erinnert eher an die Ferdinand Lasalles, 
dessen Franz von Sickingen von der Tragik alles Handelns und 
besonders des revolutionaren Handelns tberzeugt war. Wie 
hatte sich gerade Heinrich Mann der Zwiespalt zwischen dem 
utopischen Gehalt und der Wirklichkeit einer Revolution ver- 
bergen sollen? Wusste er doch, dass es gerade der Geist war, 
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auf den die modernen vermassten Staaten Jagd machten (MuM, 
10). Trotzdem gab er die Utopie seines Lebens nie auf: “Meine 
Meinung ist, dass auch dieses Land und dieser Erdteil einst, 
wie es auf Erden schon vorkam, von den Wissendsten still und 
gewaltlos werden gelenkt werden” (DdV, 75). Sein Leben tber- 
blickend macht sich ihm aber wieder die tragische Ejinsicht 
vernehmbar: “Eingestanden sei, dass ich mich nicht wirklich 
als einen Kampfer fithlte. Dafir durchschaute ich zu deutlich 
die Vergeblichkeit des Kampfes” (Zwb, 202). Wie sich fur 
Thomas Mann gegen Ende des Lebens und unter dem immer 
starker werdenden Druck der 4usseren Verhaltnisse die Anti- 
thetik zum Menschen hin und zu ihm allein aufléste, wurden 
auch bei Heinrich Mann die tragischen Einsichten zugunsten des 
Lebens unterdriickt oder doch abgedampft. Henri Quatre lasst 
er sagen, der Hass mache ohnmachtig und deshalb tue es gut, 
nicht immer alles zu wissen, und kommentiert: “Dies war sein 
natirliches Gefthl, dass leben wichtiger ist, als sich rachen, 
und dass der Handelnde vorausblickt, nicht ruckwarts auf ge- 
liebte Tote” (JHQ, 119). 

Und doch blieb diesem Leben das geistige Locarno héchstes 
Ziel. Man tut nicht gut daran, den beiden Romanen vom Ko6nig 
Henri Quatre wie Schlisselromanen zu folgen. Zu sehr hat die 
Erzahlung in die Geschichte eingegriffen.° Mitunter finden wir 
inmitten der Legende ein Stuck klarster und leidenschaftlichster 
Uberzeugung. Gegen Ende des zweiten Teiles ersteht das geis- 
tige Locarno in erzahlerischer Verklarung. Ihm war Heinrich 
Manns Sinnen und Schreiben geweiht: 


Mein Grosser Plan, ihr wohlweisen Herren begreift 
ihn. Er ist die Rechnung, dass ein Friede, den nur die 
Rustungen erzwingen, verschwenderisch bezahlt wird 
...Ich und meine Verbindeten werden alle tiberzeugen, 
wo ihr Vorteil und ihre Sicherheit sind. Nirgends 
sonst, als in einem Volkerbund (VHQ, 713). 


0 


Heute kommt alles auf Sichtbarkeit an. 
Sonst ist man nicht da. Sehen Sie tbrigens 
selbst die Klassiker an! Wenn sie nicht 6rt- 
lich bestimmt waren durch Weimar, waren 
sie dann ein vorstellbarer, ein popularer 
Begriff? 


H. Mann — 
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Der Wunsch, eigene Gedanken sichtbar zu machen, scheint 
beinahe selbstverstandlich und nicht nennenswert. Und doch 
liegt darin schon ein Mehr-als-sichtbar-Machen. Sichtbar 
heisst hell, klar, heisst die Gedanken der Sphire des Obskuren 
entreissen und heisst auch — deshalb deutet Heinrich Mann auf 
die Weimarer Klassik hin — sie einreihen, sie in ein kulturelles 
Koordinatensystem einordnen und somit zur Vermessung des 
geistigen Raumes der Nation beitragen. Die obigen Worte wur- 
den fur die Sektion Dichtung der Preussischen Akademie ge- 
sprochen. Heinrich Mann lobt die Republik, dass sie einer 
Gruppe von Menschen, den Schriftstellern, die meist “innerlich 
aufsassige Menschen sind,”** behérdliche Befugnisse erteilt. 
Sichtbarmachung ist auch Sichtbarmachung des eigenen Innen. 
In einem autobiographischen Passus heisst es: “Meine Artikel, 
jeder ein Ausbruch des gequalten Gewissens, sind zahlreich” 
(Zwb, 201). Dieser Satz muss hinter dem Pradikat “Zivilisa- 
tionsliterat” stehen, wenn es recht — nicht gehassig wie in des 
Bruders Betrachtungen — verstanden sein will. Das Wort Zivi- 
lisation ist auf seinen “Burger”-Gehalt zuriickzufithren. An 
Kurt Eisner exemplifiziert Heinrich Mann den Begriff und hebt 
Eigenschaften hervor, die wir, an den positiven Klang des 
Wortes nicht gewdhnt, nicht vermuteten: Leidenschaft zur 
Wahrheit, Milde im Menschlichen, ungebrochene Vernunft in 
einer Zeit des Wahnsinnes und Verfalles. Dariiber hinaus er- 
wartete der Zivilisationsliterat Eisner so viel von den Men- 
schen, “dass er sich hitete, alles auf einmal zu verlangen” 
(MuM, 174). Es geht beim Zivilisationsliteraten nicht zuletzt 
um das Reden. Das Reden ist Anlass der meisten Essays von 
Heinrich Mann. “Die Schwindler, Rankeschmiede, catilinari- 
schen Existenzen sind zu entlarven, — und was diese unschad- 
lich macht, ist zuletzt die Sprache des Redners. Er spricht 
klar und wahr, indessen sie brillen oder lallen. Nur wer red- 
lich handeln will, findet die literarische Sprache” (Ek, 225). 
Von der Macht des Wortes war Heinrich Mann immer tber- 
zeugt, und wie wenig er eben nur Aktionsmensch war (und so tut 
ihn die Kritik ab, die in seinen Essays nichts sehen will als 
Propagandaschriften, in denen die Tat den Geist “vergewaltigt”), 
beweist ein Satz wie: “Man misstraue sogenannten Tatenmen- 
schen, die sprachlich minderwertig sind oder als Redner den 
gemeinen Rattenfang betreiben” (Ek, 225). 

Aus welchen weiteren Griinden entstehen Essays bei Hein- 
rich Mann? Man hat den Autor einen Visionar der Vernunft 
genannt, einen Menschen also, der durch sein verninftiges 
Schreiben die Zukunft gleichsam herbeizuziehen versuchte. *” 
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Ein Mensch, der mit der gegenwartigen Lage der Welt nicht zu- 
frieden ist, schreibt. Hiesse das aber nicht dasselbe wie: ein 
Dichter, der nicht hungert, macht keine guten Gedichte? Von 
Stendhal heisst es einmal, er habe bemerkt, wenn er nichts zu 
lesen gehabt habe, schreibe er, es sei dasselbe Vergnigen, nur 
“heftiger” (GuT, 45). Nicht weit davon steht aber die interes- 
sante Bemerkung: “Als er [Stendhal] Napoleon diente, hat er 
nichts geschrieben. Die Sicherheit, zu handeln, ersetzt Me 
jene andere Illusion, die das Schreiben ist” (GuT, 35).°° 
einer vollkommenen Welt gabe es nichts zu schreiben, ein 
Mensch, der vollauf handelt und von seinem Handeln erfullt ist, 
schriebe nicht? 


. der richtig Verwendete muss uber sich nicht nach- 
denken. Die Welt, unter der er nicht leidet, reizt ihn 
nicht zur Gegenwehr. Worte und Satze sind unter an- 
derem auch Gegenwehr, ein ganz und gar glickliches 
Zeitalter hatte keine Literatur (GuT, 36). 


Sind das also die Anlasse zum Schreiben? Oder ist dies ledig- 
lich vom Leser aus gesehen, ohne dessen Sehnsucht nach Tros- 
tung, Beruhigung und Fihrung, ohne dessen grundsatzliches 
Mit-dem-Leben-nicht-fertig-Werden es keine Romanliteratur 
gabe? Waren es nicht gerade diese Ansichten, nicht so sehr 
die politischen, die den “Asthetischeren” Bruder in den Be- 
trachtungen zu den gegnerischen Philippiken reizten? Und doch 
macht uns das Pathos eines aus dem gleichen Zusammenhang 
genommenen Satzes aufhorchen: ‘Die ganz grosse Leserschaft 
wahlt den, der den Schlissel hat [Heinrich Mann spricht von 
Victor Hugo]” (GuT, 75). Wenn das Schreiben also durch und 
durch eine Angelegenheit des Lebens ist, bietet der Autor nur 
Kricken, damit der Leser damit weiterhumpele? Warum dann 
waren den Essays Idealismus und Realismus in gleicher Menge 
beigemischt, warum dann diese auch von der Kritik festge- 
stellten glasklaren Bestandsaufnahmen politischer und sozialer 
Zustande und die etwas nebulésen und unrealistischen Mittel 
zur Verwirklichung des Erhofften? Heinrich Mann hat selbst 
einen Fingerzeig gegeben. Er sprach davon, ihm habe sich mit 
fortschreitendem K6nnen und erhdhten Anspriichen der Wunsch 
aufgetragen, die Welt nicht nur wiederzugeben, sondern sie so- 
gar mitzuverandern. Dies ist die innerste Tendenz der Hein- 
rich Mannschen Essayistik, ja des Werkes iberhaupt: den 
Menschen so viel zuzumuten, wie sie in der Realitat gar nicht 
ertragen kOnnen, damit ihr Leben beispielhaft werde. 

So wird die Wirklichkeit nicht nur dargestellt, sondern 
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gleichsam ins Uberreale hin verlangert und wtberhdnt. Lion 
Feuchtwanger sagt in einer ausgezeichneten Studie iiber den 
Henri Quatre, Heinrich Mann treibe in der Tat die von Nietz- 
sche proklamierte Historie zum Nutzen des Lebens.®® Er be- 
dient sich des Stilisierens. Jene Eigenart, die damals den 
Heinrich Mann feiernden Gottfried Benn so entziickte, die es 
vermocht hatte, dass Helena auf ihren Lidern den ganzen tro- 
janischen Krieg trug, sie kehrt in den Essays und den spateren 
Romanen wieder, freilich in tendenzidserer Form als in den 
frihen Schriften. Von den Gestalten im Henri Quatre sagt 
Feuchtwanger treffend: “Er reckt sie gern ein wenig ins 
Schmale, Uberlebensgrosse, so dass sie auf ihre Art wie Men- 
schen des Greco wirken.”*° Diese Wirkung wird verstarkt 
durch die mit Hilfe des Franzésischen und Lateinischen stili- 
sierte Sprache, dank derer wir seine Menschen “wie durch 
einen raffiniert geschliffenen Kristall” sehen.*? Und erzwange 
das Wort nicht auch einmal die Tat? Und gelange die Wandlung 
des Menschen zur Gute und Toleranz nicht, nachdem sich seine 
Phantasie vor des Schriftstellers in die Zukunft hinein geschaf- 
fenen Figuren nicht mehr zu retten weiss? So und nur so ist 
die Literatur eine reale Macht fir Heinrich Mann.” Der Wirk- 
lichkeitsgehalt wird nicht bestimmt durch die Wahrscheinlich- 
keit der Gestalt, sondern durch die Intensitat ihrer Beispiel- 
haftigkeit. Den ersten Teil des Henri Quatre zusammenfassend 
sage Feuchtwanger: “ein grosser Mann, der betrachtet, stellt 
einen grossen Mann dar, der handelt.”** Henri Quatre ist zu- 
gleich das klarste und verklarteste Vorbild, das Heinrich Mann 
geschaffen hat. Es gibt auch eine Tat, die nichts ist als Re- 
flexion. Heinrich Mann hat sie in Michel de Montaigne darzu- 
stellen versucht. Essays an sich sind solche Taten. Sein Leben 
uberblickend schreibt der Dichter in Kalifornien aber: “Herr 
Michel de Montaigne war vornehm aber nicht stark” (Zwb, 209). 

Jede grosse Literatur fiihrt die Sache von Volkern, schrieb 
Heinrich Mann im Vorwort zu dem Band Morgenréte.** Hein- 
rich Manns Essays sind meistens Anklageschriften oder Pla- 
doyers eines Anwaltes. Heinrich Mann fehlte die weihevolle 
und grosse Gebarde bei ihrer Verlesung. Man begegnet ihr in 
der modernen deutschen Essayistik am eindrucksvollsten in den 
politischen Reden Rudolf Borchardts. 


Il 


Heinrich Mann hat keine spezielle essayistische Methode 
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entwickelt, die etwa der aptithetisch-analytischen Thomas 
Manns oder der synthetisch-dichterischen Hugo von Hofmann- 
sthals entsprache. Trotzdem tibt seine Essayistik im Gesamt- 
werk doch eine bestimmte Funktion aus, die es zu erklaren gilt. 
Das Methodische erg:bt sich fiir Heinrich Mann, soweit es weg- 
weisend ist, aus dem Sprachlichen und wird an dieser Stelle zu 
Wort kommen. 

Heinrich Mann hatte eigentlich nie einen “Stoff,” ein gros- 
ses, alle Lebensstadien iberdauerndes Thema wie sein Bruder. 
Er gehorchte der Forderung des Tages sehr viel starker als 
Thomas. Sein Henri Quatre und gewiss sein Atem waren wohl 
Bucher, die etwas einzufangen versuchten von dem, was jenseits 
aller Forderung des Tages stand, wortiber Heinrich Mann aber 
im Exil schrieb: “Wem ware ein lang anhaltender, rein per- 
sonlicher Traum noch erlaubt?”*® Sein Tatsachensinn ist in 
manchen Essays so stark, dass es sie aus den gewohnten Gren- 
zen des Essays verweist. Es handelt sich dann lediglich um 
Tatsachenberichte, am haufigsten wohl in dem Band Das 6Offent- 
liche Leben. Diese Art des Essays vermochte aber sehr wohl 
zum Kunstwerk zu werden. Auch das noch zu besprechende 
Bekenntnis zum Ubernationalen ist stellenweise nichts als ein 
Tatsachenbericht. Nur muss sich der Leser fragen, warum 
werden die Tatsachen aufgezahlt, und er wird feststellen: Hein- 
rich Manns Tatsachensinn hat epische Grundziige, die das Ver- 
bindende herzustellen wissen mit Hilfe einer Hoffnung, um 
derentwillen in einem solchen Essay die Konsequenzen aus den 
Tatsachen gezogen werden. Zweifellos tibten die Essays auch 
als Moglichkeit des Sich-Betatigens fiir Heinrich Mann eine 
Kontrolle tiber das Werk aus. Sie setzen nach der frihen 
rauschhaften Pippo-Spano-Zeit ein und versagen dem Autor 
wahrend des gréssten Teils seines Lebens eine Riickkehr zu 
der Novellentechnik seiner Jugendjahre. Diese Novellen wurden 
nicht wesentlich um des Erzahlens willen geschrieben; Beweis 
ist die Tatsache, dass seiner Essayistik das Erzahlerische, das 
sich nach den Jugendjahren wohl kaum hatte unterdriicken las- 
sen, beinahe ganz fehlt. Erst ganz spat, in dem Roman Atem 
und stellenweise auch im Henri Quatre kehrt der Stil der friihen 
Sticke in jenen zusammengezogenen Satzen, die so sehr glan- 
zen, wieder. 

Aber nicht nur um der Kontrolle und des Eingreifens willen 
stehen die Essays Heinrich Manns in einem abrupten Verhiltnis 
zum Werk. So sehr sich die Tat, die in den frihen Novellen in 
den Helden wie Mario Malvolto fieberte, aber nicht frei wurde, 


nuchtern und klar in den Essays Bahn bricht, so sehr herrscht - 
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in ihnen auch Abwehr, Bezahmung und Beschwichtigung der 
realen Welt, die auf diese Weise, wie iberwidltigend sie auch 
dank des Autors politischem und gesellschaftlichem Sinn he- 
reinbricht, dem Versuch der Bandigung und Ordnung unterzogen 
wird.*° Bei Heinrich Mann sind Essay und Rede kaum Zu tren- 
nen. Es sei nur an die ordnende Macht der Rede erinnert, von 
der er therzeugt war. Gewisse Passagen des Zola-Essays, die 
dem Leser zunachst rein formal widerstehen, werden zugang- 
lich, wenn man sie sich laut als Rede vorliest. Dasselbe gilt 
besonders fur die untereinander verbundenen Essays, die den 
Band Hass ausmachen, Die von Max Bense dem Essay zuer- 
kannte eigene Qualitat der Tendenz ist aus diesen Essays nicht 
wegzudenken. Sie wurden nicht aus der Freude am Reden oder 
gar Zurnen geschrieben, obwohl ihnen der Fluss der Rede 
manche Wendung eingibt, die, aus dem Zusammenhang genom- 
men, falsch wirken mitisste. Schon einmal wurde der Name Ru- 
dolf Borchardts im Zusammenhang mit Heinrich Mann erwahnt. 
Hier wiederum liegt ein sehr wesentlicher Berthrungspunkt. 
Heinrich Mann und Rudolf Borchardt — temperamentmAassig 
hatten sie wohl denkbar wenig gemeinsam — bedienten sich 
beide des Essays um der grossen Rede willen. Von Heinrich 
Mann hat man gesagt, er sei einer der wenigen grossen Dichter 
gewesen, von denen die Welt nie einen Vers gesehen.*” Rudolf 
Leonhard hat in diesem Zusammenhang von verdrangter Lyrik 
gesprochen.** Dies kann aber nicht der Grund der lyrischen 
Geste seiner Essay-Reden sein. Denn sind auch Borchardts 
Reden viel pontifikaler als die Heinrich Manns, die grundsatz- 
liche poetische Gebarde lasst sich nicht leugnen. Ein franzosi- 
scher Kritiker nannte den Zola-Essay eine “dithyrambe d’ad- 
miration partiale.”*° Anstatt von verdrangter Lyrik sprache 
man besser von einem “verschwiegenen Glanz auf den Arbeiten, 
zu denen die Pflicht ihn rief....”°° Beiden Dichtern reifte die 
Rede mitunter zur gewaltig streitbaren Aussage, deren sich 
Heinrich Mann im allgemeinen mit Bescheidenheit, Borchardt 
zuweilen mit Arroganz und Masslosigkeit bediente.™ 

Die Thematik der Heinrich Mannschen Essayistik ist, sobald 
vom ganz Allgemeinen abgesehen wird, sehr schwer zu um- 
reissen. Ein Blick auf die thematisch gesehen diffusen Inhalts- 
verzeichnisse von Banden wie Sieben Jahre oder Ein Zeitalter 
wird besichtigt verrat manche Gelegenheitsessays. Darum 
handelt es sich auch in verschiedenen Fallen. Keinem Essay- 
Band ausser dem Zeitalter gelingt es, alle Sticke unter einem 
weitgegriffenen und trotzdem straffen Thema Zu vereinigen. 
Heinrich Manns Essays und das ubrige Werk lassen sich 
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thematisch deshalb nur schwer erfassen. Am besten lasst sich 
die Thematik an Hand eines ausgewahlten Stiickes umreissen. 
Thomas Manns Betrachtungen boten ein reiches Vor-Spiel aller 
spateren Essays. In gewisser wenn auch viel beschrankterer 
Weise ist dies bei Heinrich Mann der Fall mit dem “Bekenntnis 
zum Ubernationalen”, zuerst abgedruckt in der “letzten ehr- 
lichen” [Heinrich Mann] Nummer der Neuen Rundschau, spater 
selbststandig als Schrift erschienen bei Paul Zsolnay und 
schliesslich als erstes Stick in den Band Hass aufgenommen. 
Der Essay gliedert sich in vier Abschnitte: “Ablauf eines Zeit- 
alters,” “Unfall einer Republik,” “Unbeliebte Tatsachen,” und 
“Das Bekenntnis.” Mehrere Formulierungen und ganze Passa- 
gen dieses Essays, vor allem seines ersten Teiles finden sich 
im Zeitalter beinahe wortlich wieder. Aber nicht nur diese 
Ausserlichkeit vermittelt den Eindruck, es handele sich hier 
um pointierte Zusammenfassungen Heinrich Mannscher Gedan- 
ken; eine Thematik des essayistischen Werkes lasst sich daraus 
erschliessen. Die Themen: intellektuelles Denken und Irra- 
tionalismus dominieren. Am deutlichsten wird die Thematik, 
wenn wir sie mit der Gottfried Benns aus der gleichen Zeit 
vergleichen. Es bedarf keines Scharfsinnes, weitgehende Paral- 
lelen zwischen den asthetischen Maximen der beiden Schrift- 
steller aufzuzeigen. Aber dort, wo Heinrich Mann den Irra- 
tionalismus firchtete und vor allem den Menschen (als Zoon 
politikon) vor ihm warnte, verliebte sich Benn in ihn und steu- 
erte in ihn hinein, weil ihm jedwede politische und humane Sen- 
sitivitat fehlte. Schon die Beherzigung der verhaltnismassig 
unkomplizierten Einsicht: “Ein Reich, das gerade erst gesiegt 
hat, lasst in seiner Uberfiille auch dem einsamen Denker einiges 
hingehen. Ein Reich dagegen, das sich vor dem Chaos in die. 
Diktatur fliichtet — es erstreckt seine Sauberungsaktionen auf 
den Gedanken und gerade auf ihn” (BzU, 7f.) hatte vor dem Ir- . 
rationalismus grdébster Sorte bewahrt. Im vierten Teil des 
Essays bekennt sich der Dichter zum Ubernationalen, nicht not- 
wendigerweise zum Kosmopolitismus, sondern zu einer Le- 
bensform, der das “Nationale,” das unterdessen von allerlei 
Zwiegesichtigkeiten belastet worden war, nichts anzuhaben ver- 
mochte. Der Essay schliesst mit einem Satz, raison d’etre und 
Wirksamkeit kommender Essays andeutend: “Das Bekenntnis 
muss nur abgelegt werden; die einmal ausgesprochene Wahrheit 

ist immer schon auf dem Wege. Das Kennzeichen der lebendi- — 
gen Wahrheit ist, dass sie fertig dasteht — und noch gefahrlich 
ist” (BzU, 46). Auch dieser Abschluss unterstiitzt die These, 
in den Essays handele Heinrich Mann oft vom Kommenden, 
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vielleicht noch nicht Reifen, aber doch sehnlichst Erwarteten — 
in der Hoffnung, dass Anrufen, Formulieren und Bekennen sein 
Kommen verwirklichen und beschleunigen. 

Eine diesen Gedanken unterzuordnende Uberlegung hat sich 
mit Heinrich Manns Verwendung des Zitates zu befassen. Der 
Methodik zugehérig, verlangt diese Erérterung nur wenige 
Worte, denn Heinrich Mann zitiert nicht etwa wie Thomas Mann 
und Hofmannsthal, um zu beschwo6ren und anzurufen, sondern 
schmilzt seine Zitate meistens in den Text. Im ersten Teil des 
Henri Quatre stehen Worte, die in diesem Zusammenhang — 
auch methodisch — interessant sind: “Es kommt darauf an, ein 
und dasselbe zu wollen auf allen Wegen, im Schwanken der 
Menschen und Dinge treu zu bleiben dem inneren Gesetz: aber 
das ist nicht angemasst; es kommt weither, es reicht weithin” 
(JH®, 508). In diesem Sinne ware es gegeben, das Zitat zu ge- 
brauchen, Einzig das Zitat aus der Bibel begegnet uns ab und 
zu, abgewandelt im zweiten Teil des Henri Quatre, da Henris 
Grosser Plan, der Volkerbund, auf dem Spiele steht: 


Man verbrenne seine Kraft nicht vor der Stunde der 
Nacht. Der Herr naht und die Seinen schlafen. Herr, 
was sollt’ ich aber tun, Dich frei von Schuld zu er- 
warten. Du strafst mich mit dem, wodurch ich gefehlt 
habe. Ich musste nur weniger lieben, spielen und die 
Menschen gestalten, so war’ ich nicht mide tiber meine 
Jahre. Wollt’ ich dich fragen: wie reimt das? die 
Sinne sollen dumm geblieben sein, indessen der Geist 
erregbar genug ist, um endlich einen Grossen Plan zu 
fassen? Du wiurdest mir raten, Herr, mich vollends 
zu bescheiden, ob ich Dich anginge mit Fluchen oder 
Beten. Ich lasse Dich denn. Du magst mich nachher 
segnen (VHQ, 800f.). 


Selbst hier — und deshalb ist diese nicht-essayistische Stelle 
zitiert — figen sich die Anspielungen auf Gethsemane und Ja- 
kobs Kampf mit dem Engel nicht erzahlerisch in den Text. 
Auch das ist wahrscheinlich ein Grund, weshalb dem Heinrich 
Mannschen Essay das Zitat meistens ganz fehlt. Einmal, an 
essayistischer Stelle, ein Bibelzitat; und es berthrt eigenartig, 
dass es dasselbe ist, welches Thomas Mann in der Stunde 
grosster Besorgnis an das Ende seines Aufrufes zum Kriege 
gegen Hitler stellte, das Zitat aus dem Weihnachtsevangelium: 
“Darauf wartet Deutschland, das so tapfer im Dunkeln sich 
auflehnt gegen die Gewalt. Wir rufen in sein noch dunkles 
Innere: ‘Fiirchte Dich nicht! Die Furcht vor dem Chaos wird 
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absichtsvoll von Deinen Unterdriickern genahrt...’” (Ek, 238f.). 
Es gibt, so paradox es klingen mag, in den Heinrich Mannschen 
Essays kaum Raum zum Zitat. Sie bringen Bildung, durch Epi- 
sches und rein Erz&ahlerisches noch nicht aufgelockert; sie 
schaffen Bildung, politische Bildung; sie formulieren dem poli- 
tisch wachen Leser ein Credo und werden wohl erst dann, wenn 
ihre tiefe Festigkeit entdeckt werden wird, anderen zum Zitat 
werden. 


(To be continued in Symposium, Spring, 1960) 
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“Je devenais un autre, mais 
un autre qui était enfin le 
veritable moi-méme.” 

Perrin, Le Pere 


Sartre has demonstrated in his creative and philosophical 
works as well as in his criticism that we are far from realizing 
all the psychological and literary implications of Rimbaud’s 
dictum: “JE est un autre.” The three published works of André 
Perrin, two novels and an autobiography,’ offer further exam- 
ples of this eternal human aspiration to be other. Much more 
complex than a mere expression of escapism, this tran- 
scendence towards the world animates all of Perrin’s main 
characters and in the end lifts them out of their uniqueness and 
makes them one with their ultimate other, the reader. 

When Perrin received the Prix Théophraste-Renaudot in 
1956 for his autobiography, Le Pére, rumor had it that he was 
in reality given the prize for his first novel, Mario, whose sub- 
ject was too controversial for such a major but on the whole 
conservative award. In this instance, however, one has the 
feeling the judges were right, for the autobiography completes 
and crowns the novels in an unusual manner. An investigation 
of certain external similarities and contrasts in the three - 
works will provide the background necessary for a discussion 
of their internal relationship. 

While in no way a trilogy, each work takes on added signifi- 
cance in the light of the other two. The three works seem to be 
a triple mirror reflecting the same young man from different 
angles and at different ages. Better perhaps, they form a trip- 
tych constituting a biography chronologically reversed. Mario 
is essentially the story of a young man who is past school age 
and who has gone out into the world to get his first job and make 
his own way. The second novel, L’Indifférent, recounts a few 
weeks in the life of a schoolboy, while the autobiography tells of 
Perrin’s childhood up to the moment he entered school. As the’ 
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works retreat in time they also make a curious voyage from 
guilt to innocence. Mario and Gilbert are caught up ina patently 
homosexual relationship. The indifferent Michel is trapped in 
his own neuroses. The autobiography on the other hand reveals 
a childhood that was to all intents and purposes normal, a de- 
ceptively innocent normalcy which would seem nevertheless to 
nurture the seeds of the later and fictive eccentricities. It is as 
if Perrin were reaching ever deeper into his memory, finally 
sounding the depths of time and innocence with his own biog- 
raphy. 

The titles also exhibit a strange consistency. Mario is told 
in the first person but not by the young man of the title. The 
latter constitutes rather the reality of other for Gilbert, the 
narrator. The story of L’Indifférent is recounted by the omnis- 
cient author for it is unlikely that a character as introverted as 
Michel would or could reveal his own history. The plot is un- 
folded primarily from the standpoint of the young woman, 
Germaine, for whom Michel represents the impenetrability of 
other. Finally, Perrin’s autobiography is entitled Le Pere, who 
remains the focal point of hatred, the symbol of arbitrary and 
capricious authority of other for the young Perrin. As a result 
the subject of each of Perrin’s books becomes a sort of non- 
subject or the means by which we see and react to other. The 
true subject becomes in the end not a person but a relationship, 
demonstrating that reality is precisely this confrontation with 
other. 

Even the geography never varies, for all three works are 
situated for the most part in the great, dreary, sprawling sec- 
tion of northeastern Paris around Belleville. On the other hand, 
as we look backward through the works the economic situation 
becomes progressively better. Perrin’s immediate family, with 
but the most pitiful pretentions, belonged to the proletariat, that 
proletariat which must struggle ceaselessly in order to have 
enough to eat and some kind of roof over its head, while being 
constantly tantalized by visions of bourgeois life. The family of 
L’Indifférent already belong to the petite bourgeoisie for they 
have a small, successful restaurant of their own. This is suffi- 
cient to allow them decent living quarters and to indulge Michel 
in a room of his own and in his insignificant yet relatively 
costly boyish wants. Gilbert’s family live in an apartment on 
the elegant but faded Place des Vosges at the very geographical 
limits of this section of Paris. Even the father’s death and the 
vicissitudes of war do not seriously endanger the family’s eco- 
nomic position. Mario’s family, by way of contrast, make no 
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pretention even to being of the proletariat. Their existence is 
grimmer than that of the Perrin family, but they have neither 
the desire nor the will to do anything about it. They have suc- 
cumbed to defeat without a struggle and steal or finagle or ex- 
tort just enough to drink and to forget. Mario must imagine a 
family which will satisfy his illusions of grandeur. His mother 
would be the daughter of a captain of the gendarmerie and thus 
of the grand monde, who gets a permanent every day. His 
father would be a gangster who traffics in anything and every- 
thing. But that is only Mario’s laughable imagination at work. 

As the title of Perrin’s autobiography would indicate, par- 
ents generally provide the child with his first encounter with 
other. It is interesting to note how Perrin has transformed his 
relationship with his family from fact to fiction. In real life 
Perrin had three younger sisters and a brother who died in in- 
fancy, but throughout the autobiography one has the feeling they 
never really became people for the author. They remain face- 
less and colorless and characterless, as if Perrin’s whole at- 
tention was constantly divided between introspection and obser- 
vation of his parents and their problems. Thus it was that both 
Gilbert of Mario and Michel, L’Indifférent, are only sons. 
Perrin’s childhood was so filled with hatred of his father and 
love of his mother that there was no room for any other emo- 
tion. 

Perrin’s violent hatred of his father had important psycho- 
logical effects upon his personal life which resulted perhaps in 
his literary creation. This unreasoning and unreasonable hatred 
had as its cause the very fact of being and of being other, the 
necessity of living together: “Il était lui, j’étais moi, et nous 
vivions ensemble” (P, 39). Perrin did not want to look like his 
father and he was horrified when his father insisted on fondling 


him. When he had finished, Perrin could smell the man’s smell ~ 


of his father and immediately tried to wash it off. This revul- 
sion at being touched by his father is extended by Perrin toa 
revulsion in the neurotic Michel at being touched by any one. 
After a particularly violent scene with his father, Perrin de- 
clared to himself: “Oui, certainement, un jour je le tuerai!” 
(P, 56). He blamed his father for the family’s cramped quar- 
ters and hand-to-mouth existence, and when the father blindly 
struck a working companion, causing concussion, Perrin re- 
membered his equally sinister, useless, and brutal killing of a 
cat and his mistreatment of one of Perrin’s youthful tormen- 
tors, so that for the young Perrin his father became violence in- 


carnate. The Branche family, a neighbor woman with numerous — 
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children, seemed happy to Perrin precisely because there was 
no father, 

The literary results of this hatred are at least double. In 
both Mario and L’Indifférent Perrin has made a complete nul- 
lity of the father. Gilbert’s father was an intelligent man, a 
chief engineer and inventor. He was a good and a remarkable 
man, but because of an irrepressible timidity he was unable to 
establish contact with others, even with his own son, He was 
killed as a German prisoner of war in 1944 and thus had but 
little direct influence on the life of Gilbert. Perrin himself did 
have a painful moment of nostalgic regret when he said good- 
bye to his father before leaving for the sanitorium. But that 
was about the only tender moment they shared. This regret is 
translated and transmuted in Mario into Gilbert’s self-reproach 
for the distance which separated him from his father, for never 
having said he loved him, for never having interested himself in 
his father’s work. As a result he accepts a jéb as secretary in 
his father’s factory and determines to attend night school in 
order to become an engineer. But that was before he met 
Mario. Michel’s father is un vieux bonhomme with a placid air 
and clear grey eyes which expressed no passion whatsoever. 
He is completely brow-beaten by his wife, a veritable gendarme, 
and plays no decisive part in the life of Michel. 

The second effect of this hatred upon Perrin’s fiction stems 
from his threat to kill his father. Perrin felt that in the end he 
had killed his father, for the latter died in the hospital at the 
age of twenty-eight while reading a letter from Perrin in which 
the son all but repudiated him. The irony of the determined 
threat and its unintentional realization obviously weighed heavily 
on Perrin. In Mario the ne’er-do-well of the title represents 
the male element in Gilbert’s life as surely as the father in 
Perrin’s private life, and thus it is that Mario says to Gilbert: 
“Tant pis si tu me tues un jour” (M, 172). The theme of murder 
on the part of the hero runs as a leitmotif all through L’Ind7f- 
férent. When Germaine first sneaks into Michel’s room and 
sees the latter’s collection of arms, she asks herself: “Il veut 
donc tuer tout le monde?” (J, 69). Later Michel’s mother warns 
Germaine after she has touched him and provoked a scene: 
“Des fois, on se dit qu’il pourrait tuer quelqu’un” (J, 94). In 
the end he does shoot Germaine and the murder which was 
threatened in Le Pére becomes a fictional reality. 

The results of Perrin’s excessive love for his mother are 
no less far-reaching than his hatred for his father. Perrin’s 
mother was one of those indomitable characters who slaved and 
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cared for her little brood with all her strength and tenderness. 
Perrin worshipped her. In his eyes she was the ideal being, the 
personification of all the highest qualities: beauty, charm, in- 
telligence, the very joy of life. Because of her dominance in 
Perrin’s life his mother becomes a confusing composite of fe- 
male and male attributes. That Perrin’s whole attitude towards 
her was ambivalent if not openly oedipal is demonstrated by two 
incidents. Both his grandmother and mother were makers of 
artificial flowers and the former frequently said of the latter: 
“C’est la meilleure main de la place de Paris” (P, 33). The 
childish Perrin misunderstood and pictured this place as the 
Place de la Concorde with his mother’s hand as the enormous 
phallic symbol, the Obelisk. Even more revealing is Perrin’s 
senseless attack upon his mother. He had received a knife, an- 
other phallic symbol, as a gift and one day, for no apparent 
reason, he held the blade on the stove. When it became unbear- 
ably hot, for some equally inexplicable reason, he reached over 
to his mother who was working quietly near him and placed the 
burning blade on her cheek. He could not explain the willful 
cruelty of his stupefying act except by saying: “Il n’est aucune- 
ment paradoxal d’y voir un témoignage d’amour” (P,35). When 
the expression of love becomes an act of aggression, then the 
object of that love and that act becomes at the same time the 
desired one and a threat. 

The first love of Perrin’s life aside from his mother was a 
young boy of fifteen, much older than Perrin, who was hand- 
some, graceful, cordial, a perfect prince, even an occasional 
movie star. Perrin exhibited towards him the same ambivalent 
attitude as he did towards his mother. One day while the two 
were talking on the edge of the sidewalk, Perrin, overcome by a 
feeling of dizziness as he listened to the lovely voice of Chris- 
tian, reached down, picked up a dirty rag from the gutter and - 
threw it in the older boy’s face. The seductive Christian, fe- 
male object of love, as male also represented a threat to nor- 
malcy and personified for the young Perrin beauty and success. 
Perrin could express his frustration with Christian only by an 
aggression which would temporarily mar the beauty and deny 
the attraction, exactly as he had expressed his frustration with 
his mother. 

The female element dominates all of Perrin’s fiction just as 
his mother dominated his childhood, but it also constitutes a 
constant threat. Both the mother of Michel and Gilbert are 
strong personalities but Perrin has so transformed reality that 
neither mother must bear the burden of the threat. Michel’s 
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mother, a dragon in running her restaurant, is reduced to a 
stammering, fearful, hesitant idiot by her handsome, demanding, 
and difficult son. As we ascend the social and economic ladder, 
we find Gilbert’s mother the center of his early love life, but in 
her we also find a woman intelligent enough to know that her 
son must grow and mature beyond her, a mother wise enough to 
quote Gide to her son: “Nathanaél, quitte-moi...” (M, 15). In 
his autobiography Perrin mourns the lack in his life of any real 
childhood, for in the worker’s family the children share the 
lives of the adults so closely that they early acquire a sense of 
the realities of life. Thus Perrin was looked upon as an equal 
by his mother except in matters of discipline. Gilbert, with his 
enlightened parents, suffered the same false maturity but for 
quite different reasons. His parents were interested only in 
preserving the child’s liberty and in developing his powers to 
reason. The result is of course that when Gilbert discovers the 
youth of another, of Mario, he is unable to resist its fatal en- 
chantment. 

In spite of the fact that Michel has learned to dominate the 
female element represented by his mother and Gilbert’s mother 
is herself strong and sensible enough to loosen the apron 
strings, the female element still represents a threat to the ex- 
istence of all of Perrin’s male characters. Michel is first 
threatened by a schoolgirl his own age, Lucette, who is hope- 
lessly in love with him. Because she is in love she is demand- 
ing. Michel escapes her only to find his solitude broken by the 
older and more knowing, if not so wise, Germaine. She will ef- 
fect his and her own final undoing. Gilbert is also threatened by 
a girl friend, Simone, who is at first a reliable companion, but 
then becomes demanding in her love and finally a threat to 
Gilbert’s relationship with Mario. Mario’s undoing is in the end 
the result of both the mother and girl friend elements, for his 
girl friend, named Christiane like Perrin’s childhood boy friend, 
and like him, fifteen years old, is the adolescent who finally 
brings the police down on Mario, and it is his mother who ap- 
pears in court drunk who makes Mario’s downfall certain. Each 
of Perrin’s male characters is thus attempting to preserve 
something, a relationship, a solitude, a freedom, and in every 
case that attempt is frustrated by the powerfully destructive 
female element. 

Dominated as Perrin’s heroes are by this female element, 
we find their whole expression of self a search for freedom, or 
as Sartre says, their story becomes ‘Vhistoire d’une libera- 
tion.”* This search may express itself in the opposing gestures 
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of retreat and revolt, retreat into solitude, revolt against so- 
ciety. The retreat into solitude is the psychological attempt to 
preserve innocence combined with the attempt to define one’s 
relationship with people and with external reality, the latter 
revealed by one’s identification of self with that reality. The 
revolt is against not only any intrusion upon that solitude, but 
also against parental authority and accepted morality. Each of 
Perrin’s characters makes that retreat and takes part in that 
revolt in an effort to express his own freedom. 

Perrin’s first retreat is into memory. Life begins for him 
at the moment he enters the world of objective consciousness. 
He does not attempt to unearth the subconscious for that might 
so frighten him he could nolonger maintain himself in that state 
of illusory innocence which justifies and sustains our lives. 
What memories he does have, however, remain congealed in all 
the rigor of an object. This is but half of another contradictory 
impulse, to objectify the immaterial while dematerializing re- 
ality. To escape the hateful reality of his over-crowded and of- 
fensive home he often forced himself to provoke the sensation 
of fleeing that oppressive mass, of disassociating himself from 
it, of being completely alone and pure, of acquiring for himself 
an immaterial nature. In his attempts at this apprenticeship of 
independence, at constructing himself alone, he plunged into a 
lyricism which caused him to lose consciousness of the habitual 
and daily character of things. All suddenly became beautiful, 
noble, vast, radiant. As a result Perrin says that he and the 
universe, in those moments, dreamed together their liberty. 

Another means of realizing this freedom was through things. 
The previously mentioned knife seldom left Perrin’s hand be- 
cause his powers seemed to augment merely in touching it. By 
palpitation a sort of mediumistic current passed from it to him 


and provoked a light-headedness, a joyous delirium, as a result . 


of which he had the sensation of raising himself above himself. 
A toy drum he received for Christmas possessed this same 
magic. It immediately became such an intimate part of him- 
self, of his warmest, liveliest, and most precious self, that they 
were one. He could not imagine being separated from it. When 
his father finally did take it away from him, he felt he had been 
emptied of himself. He no longer had any substance, any 
thought. He was a simple envelope, an empty thing. This iden- 
tification of self with things becomes the key to the whole char- 
acter of Michel, L’Indifférent. 

Another approach to liberty was through reading. Perrinex- 


perienced the immense joy of entering into new worlds by . 
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means of the words deciphered, worlds so powerfully enchant- 
ing that while he frequented them he forgot all reality. On the 
other hand these abstract signs were much more than mere 
figurations of beings, objects, and facts, they were beings, ob- 
jects, and facts with a prodigious life of their own. It is under 
the influence of reading that Perrin makes the remark quoted 
in epigraph: it was then that he became another, but another 
who was his true self. The same effect could be reproduced by 
song. By this means his squalid family life could be reduced to 
a spectacle incapable of imperiling his integrity. So immersed 
did he frequently become in his song, or as he says, “Il m’ar- 
rivait encore de m’enfermer, si je puis dire, dans une chanson” 
(P, 100), that he could even appreciate that his life had a certain 
comic aspect. 

But whatever comedy there was turns to tragedy when 
Perrin is sent to the hospital for observation. He can still 
practice all day long those exercises in ecstasy from which he 
could draw a sensation of autonomy more vivid than ever. His 
reality becomes infrangible and he feels himself powerful for- 
ever. But after a brief respite at home he is sent to a sani- 
torium and there he finds a world deprived of weight and vol- 
ume, an abstract world, artificial, purely representational. 
Such irreality attacks his own existence and leaves him nothing 
against which to react. Only the ocean permits him to maintain 
himself in a relative moral equilibrium. From the beach he 
watches the sea for long moments in a sort of hypnosis until 
they become a common palpitation in which nothing else mat- 
ters. His long colloquies with the sea are no longer effective, 
however, when the situation at home worsens. His sister 
Suzanne is stricken with meningitis. His sister Yvonne is sent 
to a rest home for she is not very strong either. The grand- 
mother takes care of the remaining sister, Odette, and while 
Perrin’s mother is relieved of some of the burden, she now has 
both the father who is on his deathbed and little Suzanne to care 
for. Suzanne dies but relief for Perrin comes only with the 
death of other, the death of his father, and it is then that he be- 
comes the other of whom he had been dreaming: 


Je n’avais pas voulu tuer mon pére, assurément, mais 
cependant je l’avais tue. Sans doute devais-je un jour 
commettre cet acte; c’était écrit. Mes relations avec 
lui y conduisaient depuis longtemps. Je ne me sentais 
pas de remords; je n’étais qu’étonne de moi-méme. 
Par la, je m’exaltais légerement de la sensation d’étre 
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devenu un autre. Il me semblait que j’avais soudain 
grandi, muri, vieilli. Ce‘ meurtre avait fait de moi un 
homme. (P, 215-16) 


It is not a simple matter of growing up, of leaving innocence 
and childhood behind, of becoming a man, for Perrin has not yet 
conquered his freedom. Only when he is sent off to school, cut 
off completely from what remains of his family, and while sur- 
rounded by 150 boys of his own age, can Perrin finally say: “Je 
suis vraiment seul, tout a fait seul. Je n’ai plus pere ni mére. 
Je suis enfin complétement libre” (P, 220). With this conquest 
of freedom Perrin’s autobiography reached its logical conclu- 
sion. 

The victory of Perrin over Le Pére would seem to be de- 
finitive while that of Michel, L’Indifférent, although it too in- 
volves the death of other, is a victory which is its own defeat. 
In his autobiography Perrin demonstrates that one of the eternal 
inescapably tragic situations is found in the abyss which sepa- 
rates generations. The tragedy of this perfect image of indif- 
ference is not only that he seems to be of another species than 
his parents, of another world. There is between him and his 
parents more than the mere distance which separates genera- 
tions, there is “toute l’épaisseur d’un mystere” (J, 35). We 
learn that as a child he passed many hours alone, fingering, 
rubbing those little nothings which were certainly dearer to him 
than all the toys he possessed. When he broke into a rage, 
striking everything around him, it seemed to be an experiment 
he was trying out on the elements of his personal world, nothing 
more. 

We also learn that the incredibly beautiful Michel, like 
Perrin, was seriously ill at a young age, and like Perrin’s 
sister, stricken with meningitis. It was from this illness that 


dated Michel’s repugnance at being touched. If the boy had - 


withdrawn from human contact, mental as well as physical, 
his relationship with things, with concrete realities, was so 
close and so profound that he seemed to arrive at knowledge of 
them through identification: “Il pensait, pour ainsi dire, en 
termes des choses” (J, 39). When he finally holds in his hand a 
bit of lead type with his name in relief on it, he is invaded by a 
feeling of such intimate force, he senses himself so filled with 
the certitude of himself that he can defy the world. 

Like Perrin, Michel desires at all costs to maintain his 
autonomy, and this he best achieves when withdrawn into the 
inner sanctum of his room. There is no discontinuity between 


the furniture, the objects which surround him and his own 
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person. The room has all the qualities of his body and his mind. 
It is part of his constitution, of his intimate truth. Again like 
Perrin, Michel retreats into music, this time with a harmonica. 
He almost never plays a recognizable tune for such tunes do not 
completely coincide with his reality, with his private world. He 
prefers to improvise according to the rhythm of his physical 
life, obtaining effects which are not only the expression of his 
sensitivity of the moment, but also much like ‘1’épanouissement 
sonore de sa chair” (J, 96). When he is unable to arrive at this 
ecstasy through music, other objects, the arms in his collection, 
or the curious debris of his room, possess the power to lead 
him to the very heart of the sensation of being. By touching 
them, seizing them, manipulating them, he takes on “la réalité 
indubitable, inébranlable qui constitue une nature matérielle” 
(1,96). He becomes like them, true with “l’immanente vérité 
des choses sans conscience” (J, 97). He could arrive at this 
brief and borrowed life by means of a rock, a bit of iron, a 
marble, his key, above all, like the young Perrin, by his knife. 
Sometimes it is a round, blond, polished pebble, an object, a 
thing-type without meaning or use, a pure phenomenon of sub- 
stance. It is then that the god descends into him. He becomes 
rock like this rock, true, solid, heavy, serene. He reconstitutes 
himself in “la perfection d’une existence minérale” (J, 98). 

If his arms are impure since they are the product of human 
industry and perform a function, and thus cannot genuinely par- 
ticipate in the essential compared with the other objects in his 
room, nevertheless their form and their density are so strictly 
adapted to their function that they are even more troubling: 
“L’étre, ici, était un acte en puissance” (J, 103). But his arms 
are nothing more than a halberd, a club, a stiletto, at best a 
horse pistol. Thus he is ready to capitulate to temptation when 
it presents itself in the form of a schoolmate by the name of 
Mario, a younger version of the boy for whom the novel Mario 
is named, with a Browning revolver which he has undoubtedly 
stolen. Mario knows that Michel covets the gun and has the 
money or will steal the money from the restaurant cash register 
to get it. Mario first allows Michel to touch the revolver in his 
jacket pocket. A violent, unbearable current runs through the 
boy. He must see the gun. The very Sight of it is like a hallu- 
cination. To touch it would convulse him. When he finally does 
get it in his own hand, he is overcome by a profound peace, a 
calm assurance. He has arrived at the highest reality. On his 
way home with the revolver in his pocket, Michel feels that it 
no longer has an autonomous existence, that it has become part 
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of his flesh. Once back in his room, with gun in hand he looks 
at his beautiful reflection in the mirror. To assure himself that 
he is nowa power without limits, that heis as real as the pistol, 
he slowly leans forward and kisses himself in the mirror. 

This kiss is the first of three. Poor little Lucette tries to 
get him to kiss her. He finally agrees to a short embrace but 
as he leans toward Lucette he finds she isa gulf into which he is 
falling. He clasps the revolver in his pocket, and upon feeling 
it his desire leaps up like a flame. He snaps off the safety and 
puts his finger on the trigger, so great is his peril. Lucette 
then makes a tactical error, for she has agreed to keep her 
hands behind her back. She cannot resist throwing her arms 
around Michel’s neck and is violently repulsed. Little does she 
know how close she came to being killed. 

The following day the older Germaine cannot in turn resist 
violating Michel’s privacy. When she enters his room, he is 
seated on his bed with his hand under a pillow. She seats her- 
self beside him and kisses him. At first his mouth remains 
obstinately closed, but finally it gives way, half opens, becomes 
animated. Michel knows that he is lost, that this is the ultimate, 
irremediable defeat. Germaine is unaware that the revolver 
barrel is now pointed at her breast. In a passionate protest and 
with the unhappy desire to preserve and protect himself, Michel 
pulls the trigger. There is a dry, dull snap accompanied by an 
enormous concussion. The lips of the young woman relax, her 
head slips down while “Michel entrait comme en sommeil” 
(J, 169). 

Is this the sleep of death or the sleep of peace after the 
orgasm? The fate of the indifferent Michel is ambiguous. What 
is clear is that Perrin has created a genuine tour de force, or 
as Webster would have it, “a merely adroit or ingenious ac- 


complishment,” with all the attributes and limitations the ex- © 


pression implies. Certainly Perrin is adroit in his manipulation 
of the strange world of the neurotic with its reticences, de- 
sires, secretiveness, impulses, quixotic gestures and subter- 
ranean sexuality. The author so quickly submerges the reader 
in this atmosphere that the kiss in the mirror comes as a veri- 
table paroxysmal shock. The creation of the character of 
Michel is an ingenious accomplishment in so brief a novel and 
the enigmatic ending only heightens the impact of that accom- 
plishment. I should like to reserve discussion of the fuller im- 
plications of the story until after a brief investigation of 
Perrin’s first novel, Mario, for it is perhaps only in comparison 


with that work that L’Indifferent seems a “mere” tour de force. 
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Mario is a love story, the story of an unusual love which is 
nevertheless the story of all love. In a brief prologue Perrin 
recounts the life of Gilbert up to the moment he meets Mario in 
the Maquis in 1943. His whole story would seem to have been a 
preparation for this encounter. The so-called freedom of his 
childhood education merely overwhelmed him with the sense of 
his own responsibilities. The quiet family life went on har- 
moniously if monotonously, oblivious to the world around it. 
The war put an end to all that. Gilbert’s father joined an ar- 
tillery unit on the Maginot Line even before hostilities began. 
With the fall of France Gilbert went south with the other boys 
of his age and spent more than a year discovering what freedom 
really is. Eventually he joined the Resistance and there he met 
Mario, a child of thirteen or fourteen who was working for black 
marketeers. 

Gilbert cannot imagine why he is so inexplicably troubled by 
Mario’s countenance. He accepts and even assumes the re- 
sponsibility of having turned Mario in to the commandant, but 
for him there is something exceptional and mysterious about 
this little boy in dirty rags. As he puts it: *J’étais ému par le 
fait méme qu’il existait” (M, 23). Mario remains in the Maquis 
and when the nature of his relationship with a certain lieutenant 
can no longer be denied, Gilbert, although conditioned by a 
liberal education to accept the fact, feels troubled, overcome by 
an unhappy surprise, even vaguely by distrust and defiance. In 
the confusion of the Allied landing, however, Mario escapes. 

Demobilized in 1946 Gilbert returns to Paris, to his mother 
and the apartment on the Piace des Vosges, to a job and night 
school, and to his childhood girl friend, Simone. Familiar as 
are their relations, Gilbert experiences the same need as 
Perrin and Michel where female dominance is concerned: ‘In- 
stinctivement je sentais qu’il fallait quelque peu me préserver” 
(M, 37). But one evening on his way home from school he runs 
into Mario at a street fair. Mario is now a bit taller, much 
handsomer, and somewhat cleaner. Gilbert’s reaction is almost 
that of Michel to the gun. He is paralyzed, petrified by this ap- 
parition. He is caught up and in this relationship there is no 
thought of preserving himself. As Gilbert watches Mario sleep 
he is smitten by his simplicity, his naturalness, which are so 
foreign to Gilbert’s way of life. The sleeping Mario symbolizes 
for Gilbert the serenity of Michel’s rock: “J’aurais voulu pé- 
nétrer son sommeil, y participer et dormir ainsi pour 1’éter- 
nité” (M, 53). 

As a result Gilbert feels more and more stifled by his work, 
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his studies, and his friendship with Simone. He is in a perpet- 
ual state of revolt, arriving late at his job, missing his classes, 
arguing with his friends, attempting to liberate himself from 
Simone. But the unpredictable Mario is lying in wait to take 
him to a dive near the Halles. There, as Mario gives tips on 
the races, performs card tricks, tells fortunes, Gilbert looks 
on in amazement and thinks to himself: ‘J’étais une mere dont 
la fille est en train de conquerir la salle au concours du Con- 
servatoire” (M, 76). Gilbert is overcome with admiration for 
this extraordinary creature. Mario is so precisely what he is 
that again he partakes of the attributes of Michel’s rock, this 
time of its consistency: “On ne pouvait mieux étre ce qu’on est, 
mieux faire ce qu’on fait, avec plus d’aisance et de naturel. Il 
était le chef-d’oeuvre d’un genre” (M,78). With this discovery 
Gilbert realizes that he has absolute need of Mario, that he can 
no longer do without him. 

During their peregrinations in search of a place to live they 
make their first and fatal compromise. They try an abandoned 
house, Mario’s usual sleeping place, then a semi-deserted hotel, 
then Gilbert’s house, then a decent hotel, and finally end up back 
at Mario’s semi-deserted hotel. They are not completely in 
Mario’s world of almost no roof at all, nor are they in the com- 
fort of Gilbert’s bourgeois world. They wander some place in 
between in a state that is obviously transitory, in a world in 
which all the inhabitants find themselves “participant alterna- 
tivement du réve et de la réalité” (M, 190). Though they are 
living together and Gilbert has given up school and will soon 
lose his job, he is still trapped in a world of the expected and 
the accepted. He cannot capture nor comprehend Mario’s com- 
plete independence. The realization comes over him that they 
are after all two: “Je lui reprochais surtout d’étre lui en de- 
hors de moi” (M, 98). Whether Mario is waking or sleeping 
Gilbert wants to be a part of this being which is forever outside 
himself. As he goes on to say: “Bient6t me prit le désir 
éperdu, irrépressible de forcer son mystére, de le rejoindre ou 
il se cachait, de faire partie de son jeu.” Mario appears and 
disappears in Gilbert’s life with a disrupting inconsistency, re- 
ducing Gilbert to a constant state of apprehension. Discontented 
with life on the Place des Vosges, Gilbert is impatient for 
Mario’s return, knowing all the while that his return will only 
mean that he will leave again. 

Once they spend eight days together. During this time 
Gilbert forgets the world, wants to remain forever in this “pué- 
ril univers,” in this “état de grace” (M, 150). Like Perrin in — 
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his colloquy with the sea, Gilbert in a state of hypnosis watches 
Mario live his life as if ina dream. In this love story Gilbert, 
like all lovers, feels that this temporary, untenable situation is 
permanent: “Cependant, subsistait en moi, profond et inde- 
structible, le sentiment qu’il ne me quitterait jamais et que 
nous étions liés pour la vie, une vie d’éternelle jeunesse” (M, 
173), And eternal youth lasts but a day. Driven on by Mario’s 
persistent and undecipherable instability Gilbert at last strikes 
him. In his remorse he realizes the true nature of Mario, re- 
alizes that complete submission, fidelity, and devotion are nec- 
essary if he is to keep Mario at his side. Something else is 
necessary: “Il fallait aussi Vaider a se maintenir dans le sen- 
timent de son innocence” (M, 188), for Mario is not only eternal 
youth but infinite innocence. 

How can one be Mario? How can one do what he does with 
such tranquillity? By what means does he give to night the 
brightness of day? The better informed Gilbert is of Mario’s 
acts, the more profound becomes their mystery. The true 
mystery springs from the naturalness and simplicity of his 
heart and soul. His acts are of little importance. His nature is 
the essential thing and it always escapes Gilbert. By a total 
conversion to his way of being, by imitating him to the point of 
being his perfect double, then perhaps Mario would become in- 
telligible to Gilbert. Or as Gilbert says: “Je l’aurais découvert 
en moi” (M, 224). Mario’s inimitable ways can only lead to 
prison, and when he escapes, Gilbert finds that he is no longer 
the same Mario. As a result of the treatment he receives in 
prison his radiance has disappeared, and with it his youth: 
«“J’avais auprés de moi un homme et un homme amer, humilié” 
(M, 270). Mario in this new-found maturity at last gets a glim- 
mer of what he is doing to Gilbert. He attempts to disappear 
and when Gilbert finds him again he says: “Va-t-en, ga vaut 
mieux, on m’a rendu méchant” (M, 272). Gilbert is resigned to 
this “état d’inexistence” (M, 278), but when he offers Mario his 
freedom, Mario tries one last ruse. Gilbert must accompany 
him to the home of a friend who owes him money. They will 
collect the money and escape to the country as Gilbert has al- 
ways wanted. Too worn to care, Gilbert goes with him to the 
house and waits at the door, watching Mario disappear down a 
long, somber hall as if he were returning to the security of the 
womb. At the other end of the hall there is a patch of light and 
when Mario arrives at this spot he turns and gives Gilbert “un 
affectueux signe d’au revoir” (M, 280). 

So ends the story of Mario, but not of Gilbert. He continues 
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to hunt for Mario everywhere, even after his mother’s death. 
The threat of Simone hangs over him for she still sends invita- 
tions, concert and theatre tickets which he never uses. His 
only hope is that she will cease pursuing him before he has 
lost all hope for he does not know how long his courage will last 
in his solitude. Gilbert is defeated in his impossible attempt to 
appropriate the being of other, this being which returns always 
and ever to what it is. Along with the loss of the life he has 
lived with Mario goes the loss of his love, and in the death of 
love is the death of the heart. Such is the tragedy of Gilbert 
and Mario. 

Perrin is not saying that all love is impossible, that all love 
is a tragedy. He is not condemning love in general from the 
standpoint of the failure of this forbidden love. His works are, 
rather, a stunning illustration of two or three basic tenets of 
Existentialism. As we know, Sartre divides being into two 
kinds: being-for-itself and being-in-itself, conscious being and 
unconscious being, human being and the being of things. After 
an exhaustive investigation of these two kinds of being Sartre 
remarks: 


Chaque réalité humaine est a la fois projet direct de 
métamorphoser son propre Pour-soi en En-soi-Pour- 
soi et projet d’appropriation du monde comme totalité 
d’étre-en-soi, sous les espéces d’une qualité fonda- 
mentale. Toute réalite humaine est une passion, en ce 
qu’elle projette de se perdre pour fonder 1’étre et pour 
constituer du méme coup I|’En-soi qui échappe a la 
contingence en étant son propre fondement, l’Ens causa 
sui que les religions nomment Dieu.° 


We immediately think of Perrin and his knife, Perrin and his 
drum, Perrin and words, Perrin and song, Perrin and the sea. 
We immediately think of Michel and the lead type, Michel and 
his harmonica, Michel and rock, finally Michel and his gun. In 
each instance the individual is experiencing an existential re- 
lationship with a thing. 

In addition to considering the relationship between being- 
for-itself and being-in-itself we must also consider, as does 
Sartre, the relationship between being-for-itself and other, the 
human relationship. Sartre describes the appearance of other 
as follows (p. 312): 


L’apparition parmi les objets de mon univers d’un élé- 
ment de désintégration de cet univers, c’est ce que 
j’appelle apparition d’un homme dans mon univers. 
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It is in this sense that Sartre says: “Ma chute originelle, c’est 
Vexistence de l’autre” (p. 321), or in the well known words of 
Garcin in Huis clos: “L’enfer, c’est les Autres.” There are 
two alternatives in this impossible situation. One is to reduce 
the being of other to the being of a thing (p. 358): 


Mon souci constant est donc de contenir autrui dans 
son objectivité et mes rapports avec autrui-objet sont 
faits essentiellement de ruses destinees a le faire 
rester objet. 


The second possibility is the death of other. 

For Perrin freedom came only with the death of other, the 
death of Le Pére. For Michel, no matter how indifferent he 
might appear, release came only with the death of other, the 
death of Germaine. Gilbert is first attracted to Mario simply 
because he 7s, one of three basic characteristics of being, ac- 
cording to Sartre. When Gilbert wants to join Mario in sleep, 
it is like the eternal sleep of rock, for the second characteristic 
of being is that it is in-itself. When Gilbert finds Mario to be 
“le chef-d’oeuvre d’un genre,” he has defined the third charac- 
teristic of being, that it is what it is. But Gilbert errs, for 
these are all characteristics not only of being-for-itself but 
also of being-in-itself. He is thus attempting to make of Mario 
an object, a thing. Gilbert finally admits that what really dis- 
turbs him is that Mario remains forever himself, forever out- 
side him. Such is the human condition. On the other hand Mario 
refuses to remain a thing, and in the end the only solution is 
Mario’s disappearance which for Gilbert, whose human reality 
is truly a passion, is his death. The redeeming feature of Mario 
is that it is he who recognizes the situation for what it is and 
brings it to a logical but tragic close. In this light Sartre’s 
famous conclusion *L’homme est une passion inutile” takes on 
its true significance. 

The critic Helmut Hatzfeld has remarked: 


Contemporary existentialist man does not identify him- 
self any longer with the animal world but — worse — 
with the world of things existent. This dehumanizing 
turn reflects the complete depersonalization and de- 
pendence on objects. Man is simply an item in the in- 
ventory of things. is 

Obviously such a critic has completely misunderstood one of 


the most profound, fruitful, and illuminating psychological dis- 
coveries of this century. Even a cursory glance at the works of 
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Albert Camus, whatever his disclaimers to Existentialism may 
be, reveals a constant preoccupation with the whole problem. 
From Noces to L’Homme révolté Camus either aspires to the 
impossible dream of becoming the world or rejects the inhuman 
happiness of stones as merely the absence of unhappiness. Nor 
is this a uniquely French phenomenon. Read the moving speech 
of young Edmund in Eugene O’Neill’s Long Day’s Journey into 
Night®in which he dissolves in the sea, becomes the white sails 
and flying spray, the sun, the sand, and the seaweed. As for the 
death of other, it is also everywhere in Camus’s works, from 
the death of the sister of Caligula to the death of the drowning 
woman in La Chute. Sartre has delineated the problem for us. 
Camus has never ceased considering it, while André Perrin has 
illuminated it for us with his autobiography and the creation of 
two unique characters, Mario and Michel, who nevertheless re- 
mind us strangely of ourselves. 


1, Perrin’s works were published by Julliard in Paris, the novels 
Mario and L’Indifférent in 1955, the autobiography, Le Pere, in 1956. To 
simplify notation the works will be referred to by their initial followed 
by the page number. 

2. Saint Genet comédien et martyr (Paris: Gallimard, 1952), p. 536. 

3. L’Etre et le néant (Paris: Gallimard, 1943), pp. 707-708. 

4, Trends and Styles in Twentieth Century French Literature (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1957), p. 159. 

5. (London: Jonathan Cape, 1956), pp. 134-135. 


CAMUS’ AMERICAN AFFINITIES 
Richard Lehan 


University of Texas 


Jean-Paul Sartre first recognized the affinity between Al- 
bert Camus and the American novel. In an Atlantic Monthly 
essay, Sartre maintained that Camus learned from Hemingway 
how to translate an ideology into drama, how to objectify char- 
acter emotion, and how to use a novel’s style to reinforce its 
world view. In his essay on The Stranger,” Sartre demonstrated 
how the style of Camus’ novel borrowed from The Sun Also 
Rises. Sartre wrote with conviction, and his arguments, though 
limited and not fully pursued, were convincing. They were so 
convincing that Camus’ own observations on the American novel 
came as a surprise. Camus insisted that the American neo- 
realists achieve a degraded unity, a “unity of lighting.” They 
reduce man to elementals, depict him from without, and ignore 
psychological complexity. Their “technique consists in de- 
scribing men externally in their unimportant gestures.”* This 
order of fiction, continued Camus, gave rise to the “innocent,” 
the character who acts with moral impunity because he is a 
victim of social, economic, and mechanical forces. 

Harry Garvin called Camus to account for his new stand on 
the American novel. Garvin believed that Camus substituted 
“rhetoric for imagination and an intellectual for an artistic 
sense of tragedy.”* Philip Thody has recently rejected Garvin’s 
arguments. Thody maintained the relationship between Camus 
and the American novel is much less direct and determining. 
The limitations of The Plague as a novel, continued Thody, stem 
not from Camus’ abandoning an American literary model but 
from “too great a metaphysical ambition,”° or perhaps from an 
inability to handle a more encompassing point of view. 

The British critic tried to define more precisely the rela- 
tionship between Hemingway’s early fiction and The Stranger. 
Camus, he maintained, “in refusing to allow Meursault to show 
understanding of the world and of his own mind, ... used a tech- 
nique which, as he understood it, had been elaborated by the 
Americans in order to describe those men who were not con- 
scious of themselves — Lennie, Jake Barnes, etc. This technique 
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was, for him, that of ‘le roman ameéricain de comportment,’ and 
he was imitating not the finely balanced descriptive prose of 
Hemingway but the rather crude idea of what this prose was like 
which had been popularized by writers and translators.”” I be- 
lieve this is an over-simplification, not because it refuses to 
recognize a greater familiarity between Camus and the Ameri- 
can novel, but because it does not do justice to the complex and 
extreme similarity between the styles of Camus and Hemingway. 

Camus, to be sure, accepted the American neo-realists with 
reservations. But these reservations should not stand in the 
way of seeing the intricate affinities between Camus and the 
contemporary American novel. For one, Camus’ similarities 
to Hemingway go beyond the mere surface concerns of style. 
Hemingway and Camus share a more similar world view than 
most critics willingly recognize. Critics have not yet pushed 
beyond Sartre’s initial observations and shown how Camus and 
Hemingway use their style to correlate a world view with a 
character-narrator sensibility and to sustain the very motives 
of dramatic action. Furthermore, critics have not yet attempted 
to define the quality of Camus’ cosmic pessimism in relation to 
American fiction. They have therefore not seen the affinity of 
mind and conviction between Camus and William Faulkner. No 
one has yet suggested why Camus translated Requiem for a Nun 
and produced it on the Paris stage; no one has yet seen why 
Camus insists that Faulkner is “the greatest writer today.... 
He is in the great tradition; he creates a universe of his own, 
like Melville and Hawthorne.” Finally, American critics have 
left unnoticed the influence Camus has had on such mid-century 
American novelists as Paul Bowles, Saul Bellow, and others. 
There is a spirit of common conviction between these Ameri- 
cans and Camus. This affinity has not always been direct or 
conscious, has not always revealed itself in a similarity of 
technique or expression. It is nevertheless real; and a better 
understanding of its nature can lead only toa better understand- 
ing and appreciation of both the American and the French fic- 
tion. 


* x * 


Camus’ absurd world is not different in quality from that of 
Ernest Hemingway. Hemingway’s heroes also live upon a hos- 
tile, disorganized scene, robbed of ultimate meaning by the im- 
pending threat of death. In *A Natural History of the Dead” 
(which appears in both Death in the Afternoon and Winner Take 
Nothing), Hemingway postulates an ordered and God-governed 
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universe and then undercuts the assumption with a description 
of the agony, horror, and pain of violent death. In The Sun Also 
Rises Hemingway depicts Jake Barnes engaging himself in the 
absurd through a private discipline and a private capacity to 
endure. In A Farewell to Arms he portrays a world order as 
inimical to man as a burning log is to the ants within it.° This 
is the world that “breaks” Catherine Barkley; this is the world 
where the retreating Italian soliders will be taken prisoner if 
they are seen by the Germans, shot if they are detected by the 
Italians —as indeed happens to Aymo; this is the world of the 
absurd. In To Have and Have Not Hemingway displays the self- 
transcendent hero, immersed in violence, trying to remake his 
life after the absurd and demoralizing wound. In The Old Man 
and the Sea, he depicts the self-fortified hero engaged in a gra- 
tuitous and absurd struggle against the powers of creation. De- 
spite the inimical world, neither Hemingway nor Camus is a 
nihilist. Hemingway’s bullfighter and Camus’ artist are men 
with very special systems of values who give form, proportion, 
and symbolic significance to otherwise undirected existence. 
Hemingway’s Lt. Henry, Jake Barnes, and Harry Morgan, 
as well as James M. Cain’s Frank Chambers, *° are the pro- 
genitors of Meursault. Meursault has to be an extremely sen- 
tient and unreflective person if he is to respond mechanically to 
an irritating heat and violent sun and empty his revolver into 
the Arab. Since the violent sun is an extension of a Hemingway- 
like malevolent and absurd universe, Meursault is a metaphysi- 
cal murderer. Camus undoubtedly had the Hemingway hero in 
mind when he referred to the American “innocent.” Primitive 
and sentient for the most part, they are the passive heroes who 
respond behavioristically to immediate stimulus and establish a 
one-to-one relationship between themselves and the absurd 
world that contains them. In the unreal and chaotic world of 
Caporetto, for example, Lt. Henry, in a scene not unlike that 
between Meursault and the Arab, mechanically triggers the re- 
volver that brings down the wayward sergeant, who would not 
help him disengage his demobilized ambulance. In The Sun Also 
Rises John Aldridge perceives that as the Pamplona fiesta be- 
comes more intense, the characters, acting in accord with the 
situation, become more excited and riotous.’ Professor Fro- 
hock, supplementing Aldridge’s observations, shows how the 
scenery on the bus ride to Burguette is a lyrical extension of 
Jake’s and Mike’s exhilarated emotions,.’* Abstractions do not 
exist in this world. In the abstract Meursault could never 
fathom the loneliness and the melancholy his mother experienced 
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in old age. Meursault was not old and never projected himself 
outside his own immediate condition. Only when he sees a red 
sun sink behind lonely hills does he feel the sense of futility 
that haunted his mother. For Meursault, as for Jake and Lt. 
Henry, a direct relationship exists between his particular setting 
and his particular feeling. 

A comparison of two passages — one of Jake Barnes watch- 
ing the bulls charge through the streets of Pamplona, the other 
of Meursault watching the citizens of Algiers parade below his 
balcony — reveals how Camus adapted his belief in an absurd 
world and the psychology of the innocent mind to his own style: 


When I woke it was the sound of the rocket exploding 
that announced the release of the bulls from the cor- 
rals at the edge of town. They would race through the 
streets and out to the bull-ring. I had been sleeping 
heavily and I woke feeling I was too late. I put ona 
coat of Cohn’s and went out on the balcony. Down be- 
low the narrow street was empty. All the balconies 
were crowded with people. Suddenly a crowd came 
down the street. They were all running, packed close 
together. They passed along and up the street toward 
the bull-ring and behind them came more men running 
faster, and then some stragglers who were really run- 
ning. Behind them was a little bare space, and then the 
bulls, galloping, tossing their heads up and down. It all 
went out of sight around the corner. One man fell, 
rolled to the gutter, and lay quiet. But the bulls went 
right on and did not notice him. They were all running 
together. 

After they went out of sighta great roar came from 
the bull-ring. It kept on. Then finally the pop of the 
rocket that meant the bulls had gotten through the peo- 
ple in the ring and into the corrals. I went back in the 
room and got into bed. I had been standing on the stone 
balcony in bare feet. I knew our crowd must have been 
out at the bull-ring. Back in bed, I went to sleep. 


Ma chambre donne sur la rue principale du fau- 
bourg. L’aprés-midi était beau. Cependant, le pavé 
était gras, les gens rares et pressés encore. C’étaient 
d’abord des familles allant en promenade, deux petits 
garcons en costume marin, la culotte au-dessous du 
genou, un peu empétres dans leurs vétements raides, 
et une petite fille avec un gros noeud rose et des 
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souliers noirs vernis. Derriere eux, une mére énorme, 
en robe de soie marron, et le pere, un petit homme as- 
sez fréle que je connais de vue. Il avait un canotier, 
un noeud papillon et une canne a la main. En le voyant 
avec sa femme, j’ai compris pourquoi dans le quartier 
on disait de lui qu’il était distingué. Un peu plus tard 
passérent les jeunes gens du faubourg, cheveux laqués 
et cravate rouge, le veston trés cintré, avec une po- 
chette brodée et des souliers a bouts carrés. J'ai 
pensé qu’ils allaient aux cinémas du centre. C’était 
pourquoi ils partaient si tdt et se dépéchaient vers le 
tram en riant tres fort. 

Apres eux, la rue a peu est devenue déserte. Les 
spectacles étaient partout commencés, je crois. Il n’y 
avait plus dans la rue que les boutiquiers et les chats. 
Le ciel était pur mais sans éclat, au-dessus des ficus 
qui bordent la rue. Sur le trottoir d’en face, le mar- 
chand de tabac a sorti une chaise, l’a installée devant 
sa porte et l’a enfourchée en s’appuyant des deux bras 
sur le dossier. Les trams tout a l’heure bondés étaient 
presque vides. Dans le petit café: “Chez Pierrot”, 
a cété du marchand de tabac, le garcon balayait de la 
sciure dans la salle déserte. C’était vraiment di- 
manche. ** 


Each passage reveals a simple mind at work upon immedi- 
ate experience. Each sentence is the statement of an empirical 
fact in relation to a moment of time: a series of correlative 
clauses reveals an unexpressed belief in a unilateral scheme of 
values; a chain of coordinating conjunctions reveals a gratuitous 
and absurd order of being without hierarchy or causality. The 
predominance of nouns plus the sense of motion in time (all the 
connectives are chronological rather than logical — “suddenly,” 
“after,” “then,” “finally”; “c’étaient d’abord,” “derriere eux,” 
“un peu plus tard,” “aprés eux”) establish an emotional pattern 
so that as the narrator’s mind moves from object to object it 
constructs an equivalent — an objective correlative — for its 
momentary emotional disposition. (As Hemingway has said, 
“the real thing” is “the sequence of motion and fact which 
[makes] the emotion.”) There is thus an intricate relationship 
here between the style, the object of description, the world 
order, and the mood of the character-narrator. Scene and 
style, in other words, have become dramatic motives. 

Both passages cannot be separated from dramatic context. 
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Jake Barnes has been asleep.and is awakened by the sound of 
the rocket. The rocket explosion brings him back to the world 
of chaos, violence, and ultimate tragedy. Throughout the novel 
Jake moves from states of despondent loneliness to inchoate 
excitement. As Jake stands alone on his balcony, the cold 
morning air and the empty narrow streets establish an atmos- 
phere, a mood, that underlines his sense of abandonment. The 
stampeding bulls suddenly take him outside of himself and iden- 
tify him with the violence, the unrestrained and undirected 
force, inherent in the world. The excitement is only momen- 
tary, and Jake feels even more abandoned after the bulls have 
passed. Jake is capable of emotional transitions as sudden and 
as drastic as the action within the scene itself. Here his heavi- 
ness of heart goes beyond the mere unpleasant effects of a 
hang-over. “I had been standing on the balcony in bare feet,” he 
says, conveying a further sense of his cold physical discomfort, 
not just on the balcony, but in the world at large. “Back in bed,” 
he continues, “I went to sleep.” Momentary sleep — the comfort 
of a warm bed — offers a temporary respite from a chaotic 
world and impending catastrophe. There is a one-to-one rela- 
tionship here between the object of description and the emo- 
tional disposition of the character. 

In The Plague Tarrou asks “How contrive not to waste one’s 
time? Answer: By being fully aware of it ali the while.... By 
spending one’s day on an uneasy chair in a dentist’s waiting 
room; by remaining on one’s balcony all a Sunday afternoon.”?® 
Meursault, sitting on his balcony, is aware of precious time. 
The pattern of absurdity has been broken by his mother’s fu- 
neral, But the next day he must return to the old routine. The 
people and the objects he sees become an objective equivalent 
for his particular sense of isolation and futility: the proper 
bourgeois family, the fat wife, the husband handcuffed to a state © 
socially beneath him, the gaudily dressed adolescents, the shop- 
keepers as lonely as stray cats, the empty street cars, the dirty 
sawdust being swept out of the restaurant. On the beach, the 
extreme heat, the violent sun, the unpleasant reflection of the 
Arab’s knife will also establish a state of mind quick to trigger 
violence. Meursault feels he can act with impunity because, in 
a world without links or hierarchy, one act has no more signifi- 
cance or meaning than the next. The style of Hemingway and 
Camus thus reveals a world without logical connections and 
characters extremely sensitive to all outside activity. These 
two factors — a meaningless world and a moment of extreme 
physical stimulus — motivate Meursault to murder the Arab. 
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Camus certainly could have written The Stranger without the 
American novel, but his familiarity with the neo-realists prob- 
ably helped him to translate philosophical motives into dra- 
matic terms. 

Camus’ concept of the absurd seems also familiar to Wil- 
liam Faulkner. Camus’ world is absurd because it is expressly 
inimical to the human condition and binds man in a continued 
struggle against a host of malevolent forces. This world is not 
radically different from that of Faulkner’s, where the heroes 
are often ruled by a malevolent Player or Cosmic Joker. Na- 
ture is as ambivalent in the fiction of Camus and Faulkner as 
the sea is in the early plays of O’Neill. It contains both the 
source of life and death. It is the wellspring of spiritual and 
physical euphoria as well as the source of inexplicable injus- 
tice, sickness, death. There is both a creative and destructive 
element. Camus differentiates in The Plague between execu- 
tioners and victims. Those who perpetuate the destructive ele- 
ment are the executioners; those who passively suffer its ills 
are the victims. In Camus’ canon, Meursault, Cottard, the 
mother and daughter in Le Malentendu, and Caligula are the 
executioners. Diego, Rieux, Tarrou, Rambert, Grand, Castel 
are the victims. In Faulkner’s canon, Bayard Sartoris, Addie, 
Popeye, Temple, Joe Christmas, Thomas Sutpen, Mink Snopes — 
all lend themselves to the destructive element and allow their 
actions to sustain a world of pain and violence. Popeye and Joe 
Christmas go so far as to incarnate evil. Donald Mahon, Nar- 
cissa, Goodwin and his wife, Horace Benbow, Laverne, Wil- 
bourne and Charlotte, the tall convict, Houston, Sam Fathers, 
Lucas Beauchamp, Nancy Mannigoe, and the Corporal—all in 
varying degrees are victims. They live ina world, as Temple 
Drake pointed out in Requiem for a Nun, of suffering for the 
sake of suffering, pain for the sake of pain. In their world the 
absurd becomes a way of life. Yet they have the will to endure. 
Camus’ Sisyphus is the supreme personification of this will. 
Dilsey, Lena Grove, Miss Habersham have a supreme day-by- 
day heroism that is equally as courageous and as stoical as that 
of Sisyphus. 

Camus’ world is also absurd because man lacks the ration- 
ality to give a comprehensive meaning. Faulkner continually 
demonstrates a void between an act and its rational significance 
in his fiction, a gulf between the action and the narrator’s abil- 
ity to verbalize the meaning of that action. Quentin (especially 
in Absalom, Absalom!, but also in The Sound and the Fury), 
Darl, Wilbourne, the tall convict, Isaac, Charles Mallison Jr., 
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even Gavin Stevens struggle with problems that far transcend 
them. The world is absurd to the hero who is overwhelmed by 
the meaning of his identity (Joe Christmas, Charles Bon, Isaac, 
Darl), by the meaning of the past (Quentin, Addie, Hightower, 
Miss Burden, Thomas and Henry Sutpen, Isaac), by the meaning 
of the community (Joe Christmas, Lucas Beauchamp, Lee Good- 
win, the rootless aviators, Wilbourne, the tall convict). The 
tall convict in The Old Man felt an “outrageous affronting of a 
condition purely moral, the same raging impotence to find an 
answer to it.”*© He compares his ability to comprehend tran- 
scendent forces to the ability of an ant within an avalanche to 
assimilate his situation.’’ The deed ina Faulkner or a Camus 
novel may be at times out of harmony with the character, but it 
is not out of harmony with the absurd universe. As Professor 
Frohock has pointed out,’* Faulkner’s characters are in accord 
with the violence they do (Christmas), the violence they witness 
(Hightower), and the violence they receive (Temple Drake). The 
destructive element is incarnate in nature, in the mob, and in 
man. Each partakes of the other, and all partake of the absurd. 

Camus and Faulkner use common dramatic devices to re- 
veal the destructive element at work. For one, there is a re- 
ciprocal relationship between the weather and the action in the 
fiction of both Faulkner and Camus. Camus, for example, ex- 
plicitly connects the heat of the day with extreme action and 
violence. The inimical weather reveals the absurdity of this 
world as innate in nature itself and identifies the hero with a 
violence outside of himself. Meursault kills the Arab ona 
beach that “pulses” with heat, under a sky that “cracks in two” 
from the rays of the sun. Bayard Sartoris seriously injures 
himself in a car wreck under a sun that is “blazing downward,” 
at a time when the earth is “saturated with heat and broken and 
turned and saturated again with it.”*® Popeye murders Tommy 
under a May sky “rife with the promise of noon and heat.” Joe 
Christmas reaps violence under the heat of the August sun. 
Bayard Sartoris (in The Unvanquished) confronts Ben Redmond, 
who killed his father, under a “heavy hot low sky where the 
equinox couldn’t seem to accomplish.”** The Mink-Houston 
violence takes place in the heat of “the long summer.” 

Camus and Faulkner also suggest the workings of malignant 
cosmic forces through an ironic use of Christian lore. In The 
Stranger Meursault kills the Arab on a Sunday, the Lord’s day, 
a day he expressly dislikes. In Light in August Joe is aban- 
doned on Christmas. In Absalom, Absalom! Sutpen meets 
Judith in church and Henry is informedabout Bon’s true identity | 
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on Christmas eve. In Sanctuary Popeye is born on Christmas 
day. These worlds are ruled by hostile natural forces, forces 
akin to those which oppress Camus’ plague-stricken. These 
acts are not sent from God, because there is no God here; but 
they are acts which have the sanction of the higher powers 
that be. 

Finally, both Camus and Faulkner portray an intrinsic and 
incarnate world evil through the concept of the Fall. Meursault 
and the plague-stricken are suddenly tumbled from their inno- 
cent or carefree worlds. Jean-Baptiste falls from the supreme 
innocence on the mountain tops to the doldrums of the guilty life 
among men. Likewise, Thomas Sutpen abandons the innocence 
of unattached obligations to pursue the life of possession and 
wealth. Wilbourne and Charlotte leave an Edenic world deep in 
the northern Wisconsin woods for a life in Chicago. Isaac and 
Sam Fathers live in an Edenic past until Boon kills the bear and 
puts an end to innocence. There is, however, an important dif- 
ference between Camus’ and Faulkner’s concept of the Fall. 
Camus’ world is “given” as absurd. Jean-Baptiste does not fall 
from a world without blemish. He escapes guilt on the mountain 
tops by closing his eyes and mind to it. He falls only when the 
woman’s suicide reminds him that he is complicit with the ab- 
surd, that he is not innocent as long as he refuses to revolt 
against suffering and evil. Faulkner’s world, on the other hand, 
initially partook of a moral order and divine will, was once be- 
yond the chaos of time. The image of the ledger, a predominant 
and common one in his fiction, reveals a moral center at the 
core of his world. Man’s rapacious nature destroyed this bal- 
ance and threw the world into absurd fury and purposeless 
motion. But Faulkner’s heroes do not function zm the initial 
order, the ideal world; they function only in relation to it. 
Faulkner’s dramatic world is Camus’ world without order, vio- 
lent and malevolent, motivated by no seeming purpose. 

Given this common world view, it is not surprising that 
characters such as Camus’ Meursault and Faulkner’s Joe 
Christmas should become avatars of the absurd. Both are in- 
verted Christ figures —not God-Man but man-god. (We know 
that Camus was fascinated with the inverted Christ figure from 
what he said about Kirilov in The Myth of Sisyphus.) Both 
Meursault and Christmas incarnate the demoniac. Like Camus’ 
Caligula, they implicitly justify their brutal and evil actions as 
being no more brutal and evil than the operations of the natural 
and social world around them. 

Meursault and Joe Christmas are, of course, not ideal 
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characters. Their actions become incremental to a world al- 
ready replete with suffering and injustice. Camus insists that 
human action must find its limit at a point short of becoming 
inhuman. Camus and Faulkner both have an extreme compas- 
sion for man and his plight. Rieux and Tarrou realize them- 
selves by participating in the suffering of others. In the short 
story “The Growing Stone,” D’Arrast bears the weight of his 
friend’s travail. Lena Grove, Isaac McCaslin, and Dilsey all 
live within the general definition. Jean-Baptiste is wrong for 
not going to the aid of the drowning woman. Joe Christmas and 
Hightower are wrong for rejecting the fellowship of the human 
race (the same society which murders Christmas feeds and 
protects Lena Grove). The self-absorbed hero is always de- 
feated in Camus’ and Faulkner’s fiction. Both Faulkner and 
Camus imply that human suffering is a constant which binds all 
men. The sacrificial hero appears continually in Camus’ writ- 
ing. Diego, Kaliayez, Tarrou all die that others might live. 
Faulkner’s recent fiction has moved away from the self-en- 
closed to the selfless hero who is willing to die for a cause. 
Nancy Mannigoe and the Corporal both realize their own identity 
by dying for others. The Camus or the Faulkner protagonist 
never loses his identity in the social consciousness, but he often 
finds it there through a supreme act of redemption. Lena 
Grove, Isaac McCaslin, Horace Benbow, the Corporal, Tarrou, 
Rieux, D’Arrast —all partake of humanity. Brothers in spirit, 
truly innocent, they are the real heroes of Faulkner and Camus, 

Camus’ affinity with Faulkner is undoubtedly no more than 
an affinity of mind. Camus’ affinity with Paul Bowles, however, 
seems much more real. There is little doubt that Bowles is 
aware of Camus’ fiction and that his world view stems from an 
extreme and incredulous adaptation of Camus’ theories of the 
absurd. The Sheltering Sky, Bowles’ first novel, takes place in 
Camus’ North Africa, in and around the borders of the Sahara. | 
The land is completely anti-human; the sun burns without 
mercy; the sky cracks with heat; the wind singes the skin like a 
gust from a blast furnace; and the red earth glows like an 
ember of molten lead. These elements are the manifest exten- 
sion of the destructive powers lying behind the protective shield 
of the sky. The sky is a thin veil protecting man from the cos- 
mic violence beyond; it “shelters the person beneath from the 
horror that lies above.””” 

Kit and Port Moresby, ineffectual and over-civilized trav- 
elers, find new depths of being in an elemental contact with the 
desert before they are eventually consumed by the vital but 
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destructive forces that sustain all life. Port’s death functions 
in a dual capacity — symbolic and structural. Attempting to 
transcend the human condition, he refused to recognize the re- 
ality of death; he also founded his existence upon a cold anti- 
humanism, “was unable to break out of the cage into which he 
shut himself, the cage he had built long ago to save him from 
love.” It is dramatically appropriate that Port died of menin- 
gitis, shaken with chills. The chills are the objective equiva- 
lent of his cold, anti-human, impersonal being. In The Plague 
Father Paneloux died a “metaphysical death.” Port also died of 
the plague to demonstrate one of Camus’ philosophical truths — 
that one cannot be so completely self-contained that he is pro- 
tected from the malevolent element that lies beyond the shelter- 
ing sky. 

Since Camus’ world is without God, it is also without a 
transcendent destiny. The world is man’s coffin. As Camus’ 
hero gets nearer to death, his universe gets smaller until his 
whole absurd condition almost crushes him. Meursault moves 
from the expanses of the Algerian beach to a smaller and 
smaller prison cell. Just before his execution he is moved toa 
cell so confining he compares it to a “dead tree trunk.” A tor- 
rid summer heat intensifies his compressed existence. This 
same heat accompanies the plague, settles over Oran, and 
brings the weight of the world upon the dying citizens. Jean- 
Baptiste is aware of an air so heavy it weighs upon his chest 
and makes breathing difficult. As he becomes more aware of 
death, his bedroom takes on the appearance of a coffin. Bowles 
employs this centripetal universe in The Sheltering Sky. As 
Port’s death becomes imminent, his world folds inward and its 
walls enclose him within a diminishing center: ‘Slowly, piti- 
lessly, the number of dimensions was lessening. There were 
fewer directions in which to move.”™ At the hour of death it- 
self, “there was only the endless black wall rising ahead of 
him...and as he got close to the top it would come hurtling 
down at him, striking him with the weight of the entire world.””° 

Port’s death also has a structural significance. Since Kit 
relied completely on Port, she is suddenly thrown totally upon 
herself. When this happens, she becomes aware of the absurd, 
the gratuity of her existence, the “sudden surfeit of time, the 
momentary sensation of drowning in an element become too 
rich and too plentiful to be consumed, and thereby made mean- 
ingless.””° Like Camus’ Janine (in “The Adulterous Woman”), 
she attempts to live in an elemental relationship with the des- 
ert. While such a relationship brings her into contact with 
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new-found regions of sensual being, it also brings her into con- 
tact with the destructive element which ultimately destroys her 
sanity. The forces beyond the sheltering sky are not dissimilar 
from the forces that destroy Camus’ plague-stricken. Unfortu- 
nately, Bowles does not have Camus’ dramatic ability to make 
them convincing. 

Let It Come Down, Bowles’ second novel, repeats almost 
exactly the general pattern of action in The Sheltering Sky. 
Nelson Dyar comes to Tangier to escape the limitations of life 
in America. He also finds new life in a physical and elemental 
relationship with the natural life. Dyar becomes the source of 
his own being by absconding with Jack Wilcox’s bootleg money. 
The scene that leads Dyar to this extreme action has most re- 
markable parallels to the beach scene in The Stranger. One 
morning as Dyar walks down a sun-drenched beach, he feels an 
explicit kinship with the world. He is suddenly at one with 
the universe. His very breath becomes part of the wind; his 
strength comes “out of the earth”;”” in fact, “there was no part 
of him which had not come out of the earth, nothing which would 
not go back into it. He was an animated extension of the sun- 
baked earth itself.”*® Dyar and Meursault are neo-pagans; both 
are primitivists who refuse to go beyond the world of matter; 
both maintain a completely unilateral view of life; one act, one 
situation, has no more meaning or importance than the next. 
“The whole of life does not equal the sum of the parts,” Dyar 
maintains. “It equals one of the parts; there is no sum.””” Life 
is purposeless; existence has no meaning outside of itself. 
There is no grand design, no transcendent justification. Dyar 
and Meursault make no attempt to restrain their actions in this 
ethical void. As a result, these motives lead both Dyar and 
Meursault to murder and to their own ultimate destruction. 

The Spider’s House, Bowles’ latest novel, has oblique paral- . 
lels to Camus’ The Plague. The novel takes place in Fez, at 
the time in a virtual state of siege. Morocco is being torn in 
half by two factions, the relentless French colonialists and the 
greedy Istiqlal nationalists. Like Camus’ Oran, the stock way 
of life has been violently interrupted, the old order has suddenly 
given way, and the individual is forced to construct a new way 
of life in an extreme and absurd world that has no moral base 
or center. As in Camus’ fiction, the suffering and violence in 
Fez has no meaning outside of itself and is meant to be taken as 
an indivisible part of the total human condition.°° Again, as in 
Camus’ fiction, the world of Bowles is without causal links. 
Existence is completely gratuitous. An object has no meaning - 
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except in and for itself. As the protagonist, John Stenham, puts 
it, this is a world of “and then” rather than of “because”; “one 
thing doesn’t come from another thing. Nothing is the result of 
anything.” ** A world without links defies coherence. Since the 
world of Fez is both irrational and malevolent, it is by neces- 
sity absurd. In this sense The Spider’s House is an oblique 
commentary on the psychological state of mind that motivated 
the action in Bowles’ earlier fiction. Port and Kit Moresby and 
Nelson Dyar sought protection from the absurd forces around 
them within the well of consciousness.** The populace of Mo- 
rocco also wants to disassociate itself from “‘the whole world 
outside [which] is hostile and dangerous.’” ** Camus never car- 
ried his concept of the absurd to the extreme conclusions of 
Bowles, but it certainly seems evident that Camus and Bowles 
start out with the same general premise and that there is an 
explicit relationship between their two orders of fiction. 

Saul Bellow is another contemporary American writer who 
reveals a knowledge of Camus’ fiction. Dangling Man, Bellow’s 
first novel, is in the same order of fiction as Sartre’s Nausea 
and The Stranger.** Joseph, Bellow’s hero, is suddenly tumbled 
out of a comfortable way of life when he receives an induction 
notice from his draft board. While Joseph knows he will be 
eventually called into the army, his immediate induction is 
postponed, and he is left dangling. In The Myth of Sisyphus 
Camus outlined the psychological process that precedes and 
follows awareness of absurdity. Joseph develops in relation to 
this pattern. He is caught up initially in the meaningless and 
mechanical pattern of daily activity; his induction notice sud- 
denly interrupts this routine; life thereupon is robbed of all 
meaning. Joseph begins to live at a distance from the world, 
outside the realms of ordinary men, carrying the full weight of 
his undirected existence. A dramatic corollary to Sisyphus, 
Joseph focuses all his energy upon an inconsequential moment. 

Joseph also resembles Meursault in many ways: he is a 
minor clerk (at a travel agency); initially he is caught up in the 
stifling ritual of daily activity; he is most susceptible to physi- 
cal stimuli; he is an empiricist; he lives in a world divested of 
ends; he grows from philosophical innocence to a state where 
he questions the nature of creation and human existence. In 
sum, Dangling Man follows the dramatic pattern of The Stranger 
— reveals an innocent, mind coming in contact with the absurd, 
and portrays the effect this contact has on the hero and his re- 
lationship with others. 

Bellow’s more recent novels — The Victim and Seize the 
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Day — resemble in theme Camus’ The Plague and The Fall. In 
The Victim the unjustifiable suffering and death of the innocent 
child present the same contradictions that plague Father 
Paneloux. The themes of human solidarity and universal fra- 
ternity in Seize the Day are also the major preoccupations in 
The Fall and especially in Exile and the Kingdom. There is, 
however, no question of direct influence here. The novels are 
totally different in conception and execution and were moreover 
simultaneously published — The Victim and The Plague in 1947, 
Seize the Day and The Fall in 1956. Bellow and Camus have 
either arrived independently at a number of similar philosophi- 
cal themes or have drawn from a common source — perhaps 
Dostoevsky, a writer both men hold in the highest respect. 

It is dangerous to see Camus’ influence on recent American 
writers in too broad terms. Perhaps Ralph Ellison overstates 
the case when he says that Sartre, Camus, Kierkegaard, and 
Unamuno are the chief literary heroes of the modern world.*° It 
is not difficult, though, to see why Camus would have particular 
appeal for a Negro novelist in America. In his autobiography 
Black Boy, Richard Wright describes why he is convinced the 
world is absurd, irrational, and malevolent. Wright’s Cross 
Damon, the hero of The Outsider, may owe his conception in 
part to Meursault, although Wright documents his novel more 
from Sartre’s than Camus’ version of existentialism. A cosmic 
brother of Meursault and Caligula, Damon feels outside the 
course of man and society. He is the demonic hero (implied in 
his very name) who usurps God’s place and privilege. His sa- 
tanic impulses engage him in a head-long rush toward death 
(coincidentally, Meursault in French means “death leap” — 
“meurt-saut”), 

Since Camus has been honored with the Novel Prize, his 
reputation has soared in America. American criticism of his | 
fiction is continually growing.*© The Stranger has been adapted 
for translation in American French courses and is bound to 
have a certain effect on many promising writers now in the col- 
lege classroom.*” From all appearances it seems safe to con- 


clude that Camus has only begun to make his presence felt in 
America, 
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LA ROCHEFOUCAULD AND LA PRINCESSE DE CLEVES 
William F. J. DeJongh 


University of New Mexico 


Shortly after La Princesse de Cléves appeared, Henri du 
Trousset de Valincour attacked the novel forits lack of verisimili- 
tude in plot and characters and for certain errors in grammar.? 
The Abbé de Charnes, who became the spokesman for Madame de 
Lafayette, replied in defense of La Princesse de Cléves.* A 
quarter of a century ago critical interest in this novel revived, 
with the same division of opinion regarding its verisimilitude as 
had obtained within the first year of its publication. Nothing more 
derogatory to the heroine’s behavior has been published than 
Théodore Joran’s “La Princesse de Cléves et la piété conjugale,” 
Revue Bleue, 1925, 510-515; while the argument that Mme de 
Cléves acted virtuously seems likely to carry the day with the 
article by Paul Jaffeux entitled “Une Femme du grand siécle” and 
printed in the edition of La Princesse de Cléves (Bibliothéque 
mondiale, No. 24), Paris, 1954. 

As every student of the French novel knows, La Princesse de 
Cléves turns on the confession of the heroine to her husband that 
she is pursued with attention from a man whom she finds it im- 
possible to put out of her mind. There were three precedents for 
her procedure. Madame de Montespan had behaved similarly 
apropos of her pursuit by Louis XIV.° The heroine of one of 
Madame de Villedieu’s novelettes, Les Désordres de l’amour, 
Part II (Paris: Barbin, 1670), when baited and stormed at by her 
husband to explain why she is playing ill, makes the same kind of 
revelation. Earlier than either of those two cases is the one in 
Corneille’s Polyeucte, where Pauline admits to Polyeucte that she 
still loves Sévére. Through her apologist, the Abbé de Charnes, 
Madame de Lafayette stated that Pauline was her inspiration for 
Mme de Cléves in the confession episode. 

Jaffeux capitalizes on the borrowing from Polyeucte and draws 
a parallel between Pauline and Mme de Cléves as follows. Pauline 
remains faithful to Polyeucte even though she loves Sévére; but 
upon seeing her husband die a martyr’s death she realizes that 
there is a love superior to that which Sévére inspires in her. In 
this situation (according to Jaffeux), Corneille has illustrated 
Descartes’ thesis that love must be the desire for perfection; and 
when this perfection is attained, as in Pauline’s case because she 
refuses to marry Sévére after she is free to do so, love becomes 
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virtue. In like fashion, for Mme de Cléves the memory of her 
husband’s love represents a higher type of affection than that 
which she feels for Nemours. This parallel will be challenged, 
When Jaffeux sees Mme de Cléves and Nemours — the pair of them 
— realizing “amour-vertu,” because their love is founded on each 
other’s virtue “as the noblest ideal to which they can consecrate 
their lives,” his position is indefensible. It is true (as Jaffeux 
offers), that the laconism of seventeenth-century French style 
hinders the language from doing full justice to the feelings which it 
is used to express. There are bound to be overtones and sub- 
auditions. But in La Princesse de Cléves this overflow of feeling 
arouses echoes far fewer from the Tvaité des passions de l’éme 
or Cornelian treatment of the conflict between love and duty than it 
does from the incorrigible and biased pessimism of La Roche- 
foucauld. Or, to change the figure, the Maximes are the seedbed 
from which sprang La Princesse de Cléves. Since the Duc de La 
Rochefoucauld had a lifelong interest in novels (see the prefatory 
essay by Armand Hoog to his edition of the Maximes, Paris, 1945), 
and since he was present where a novel was being written, he 
would scarcely have held aloof with suggestions and advice. This 
assumption is made with all the more confidence as Madame de 
Lafayette is known to have asked help from her friends no less for 
the substance than for the style of her other works of fiction. 

In Polyeucte Corneille had treated love for the most part on 
the spiritual plane. When Madame de Lafayette and La Roche- 
foucauld took up the theme of the confession, they proposed to de- 
grade the lofty spirituality of Corneille’s tragedy to the plane of 
materialism. La Princesse de Cléves, like the Maximes, is a 
study of people in the lamentable state of nature vitiated by sin. 
We are the victims of amour-propre. As La Rochefoucauld de- 
fines amour-propre, it is “the corrupter of reason,”* an exagger- 
ation of the prideful elements in self-esteem, a disposition of our 
soul which causes us always to be concerned first with ourselves 
and by which destiny or fate gets its leverage upon our life. A 
supernatural force must play a part, since we are helpless before 
our own egotism. ° 

The authors of La Princesse de Cléves had had to consider 
three questions. What kind of woman would make the confession? 
Under what circumstances would it be made? What would be its 
consequences? They answered the first by making their heroine a 
woman who talks too much: among her friends she has the reputa- . 
tion of telling her husband everything that she knows. They also 
endowed her with the best intentions toward her husband, in spite 
of the facts that he was her mother’s last choice for her and that 
she could not feel any real interest in him. But as soon as 
Nemours reappeared at court, Maxime 70 began to apply: “Il n’y 
a point de déguisement qui puisse longtemps cacher l’amour oi il | 
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est, ni le feindre ot il n’est pas.” Also Maxime 369: “Les 
violences qu’on se fait pour s’empécher d’aimer sont souvent plus 
cruelles que les rigueurs de ce qu’on aime.” 

The authors prepared for the confession well inadvance. Aside 
from a couple of details, Mme de Cléves twice wonders whether 
she would not be making things easier for herself if she told her 
husband about Nemours. When she entertains that thought the 
second time she has a soul-searching debate with herself: 


Elle fut étonnée de n’avoir point encore pensé combien 
il était peu vraisemblable qu’un homme comme M. de 
Nemours, qui avait toujours fait paraitre tant de légéreté 
parmi les femmes, ffit capable d’un attachement sincére 
et durable. Elle trouva qu’il était presque impossible 
qu’elle pat étre contente de sa passion. Mais quand je le 
pourrais €tre, disait-elle, qu’en veux-je faire? Veux-je 
la souffrir? Veux-je y répondre? Veux-je manquer 4 M. 
de Cléves? Veux-je me manquer a moi-méme? Et veux- 
je enfin m’exposer aux cruels repentirs et aux mortelles 
douleurs que donne 1’amour ?°® 


She concludes that she must detach herself from the court and 
retire to the country. Then: “...si M. de Cléves s’opinidtre 4 
l’?empécher ou en vouloir savoir les raisons, peut-étre lui ferai-je 
le mal, et A moi-méme aussi, de les lui apprendre.” When in fact 
she proposes to M. de Cléves that he either return alone to the 
court or abandon his friends, he raises enough objections to draw 
from her the revelation which the reader is tensely expecting. In 
other words, she brings herself to do M. de Cléves — and herself 
—the hurt. The confession illustrates most aptly Maxime 262: “Il 
n’y a point de passion ot l’amour de soi-méme régne si puis- 
samment que dans l’amour, et on est toujours plus disposé 4 
sacrifier le repos de ce qu’on aime qu’a perdre le sien.” This 
maxim more than any other sounds the keynote of the novel. Or 
rather, it is the psychological frame into which the whole story is 
fitted. To preserve her own peace of mind, Mme de Cléves is 
ready to unsettle her husband’s. She does not identify for her 
husband her would-be lover beyond implying that he is one of M. 
de Cléves’s friends. She tells him only what she believes that he 
needs to know in order to grant her permission to absent herself 
from the court. Her reservation in this crisis is disingenuous; but 
doubtless she feels humiliated in her pride even to think that, after 
all, the confession had become necessary. 

At first it may not be apparent to the reader how thoroughly 
the confession is animated by amour-propre. When the lady de- 
cides to speak out, she is conscious of her uniqueness. She says: 
“..,je vais vous faire un aveu que l’on n’a jamais fait a son 
-mari.”” And again: “Songez que pour faire ce que je fais, il faut 
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avoir plus d’amitié et plus d’estime pour un mari que l’on ena 
jamais eu. L’aveu que je vous,ai fait n’a pas été par faiblesse, et 
il faut plus de courage pour avouer cette vérité que pour entre- 
prendre de la cacher.” The lady’s feelings are not unmixed, how- 
ever. For a moment after the confession and after M. de Cléves 
had walked away, she vividly saw the possibility of having alienated 
her husband’s heart and esteem. The singularity of the case cre- 
ated its own perils. Then, growing calm again, “Elle trouva méme 
de la douceur 4 avoir donné ce témoignage de fidélité 4 un mari 
qui le méritait si bien... .” Finally, during the quarrel-in which 
she accuses M. de Cléves of having talked indiscreetly, she says: 
«,..il n’y a dans le monde une autre aventure pareille a la mienne; 
il n’y a point une autre femme capable de la méme chose.” The 
lady never speaks with a voice empty of self-esteem. 

Mme de Cléves was not dramatizing herself when she made the 
confession. On the contrary, she felt to the highest degree what 
she owed to herself and to her husband from the day when she be- 
came engaged to him. Adultery, with the double life that it means, 
filled her with horror. But it was amour-propre which, true to the 
definition of La Rochefoucauld, had prompted her to act very 
foolishly. The lady herself comes to this realization in the téte- 
a-téte with her husband a day or so later when he brings up the 
question of her pursuer’s identity: “Je ne sais que vous répondre, 
lui dit-elle; je meurs de honte en vous en parlant.... Mais trouvez 
bon que je ne vous parle plus d’une chose qui me fait paraftre si 
peu digne de vous et que je trouve si indigne de moi.”® And when 
the facts of her confession have been reported back to her through 
gossip at the court, believing that it was her husband who was re- 
sponsible for their friends’ knowledge of her predicament, she 
upbraids him thus: “...quel usage avez-vous fait de la confiance 
extraordinaire ou, pour mieux dire, folle que j’ai eue en vous?” 
She had had second thoughts about the virtue of her act and im- 
patience with herself followed —as La Rochefoucauld had foreseen: 
Maxime 51: “Rien ne doit tant diminuer la satisfaction que nous 
avons de nous-mémes que de voir que nous désapprouvons dans un 
temps ce que nous approuvions dans un autre.” 

The confession settles nothing and M. de Cléves tells Madame 
so. She was wrong to have had so much confidence in him; she had 
expected of him an impossible resignation. Theirs was a case 
where the truth did not set the victim free. Husband and wife de- 
fined with new stress, Maxime 64: “La vérité ne fait pas tant de. 
bien dans le monde que ses apparences y font du mal.” 

The most pitiful consequence of the confession is the disinte- 
gration of M. de Cléves’s personality through jealousy. Until Mme 
de Cléves spoke up, her husband had equated her lack of interest 
in him with the inaccessibility of her heart to anyone. He too was 
a person of flesh and blood and so felt the impact of her revelation — 
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most painfully in his amour-propre: “Je ne suis affligé que de 
vous voir pour un autre des sentiments que je n’ai pu vous 
donner.”°® That would naturally be true. Had not La Rochefoucauld 
said, Maxime 446: “Ce qui rend les douleurs de la honte [read: 
humiliation] et de la jalousie si aigués, c’est que la vanité ne peut 
servir a les supporter” ? 

Many readers of La Princesse de Cléves are bothered by the 

fact that Mme de Cléves does not marry Nemours after the death 
of her husband. When she comes to an understanding with 
Nemours, she gives him two reasons for dismissing him. First, 
the remorse that she feels — because she and Nemours indirectly 
caused M. de Cléves’s death — necessitates her remaining loyal to 
her husband’s memory. And secondly, she fears that Nemours’ 
love will not last beyond his possession of her. The issue of her 
loyalty is the weaker argument: she would forget M. de Cléves if 
She could feel satisfied with M. de Nemours, for she still loves 
him. The proper stance for her passion is to boast of it: “— Il 
est vrai, lui dit-elle, que je veux bien que vous le sachiez et que je 
trouve de la douceur 4 vous le dire. Je ne sais méme si je ne 
vous le dis point, plus pour l’amour de moi que pour l’amour de 
vous.”'° The operative phrase in this quotation is “plus pour 
V’amour de moi que pour l’amour de vous.” Here we have self- 
esteem in its most coquettish and candid expression. There comes 
to mind Maxime 259: “Le plaisir de l’amour est d’aimer, et l’on 
est plus heureux par la passion que 1’on a que par celle que 1’on 
donne.” It avails nothing for the reader to protest that multitudes 
of people are happier giving love than receiving it: Mme de 
» Cléves, or, if you prefer, Madame de Lafayette, meant to bring a 
' certain illumination to a sentiment of La Rochefoucauld. 
! Having come to one of those passes in life from which escape 
is possible only by forfeiture, Mme de Cléves chooses to sacrifice 
- love to peace of mind. She has known all along that Nemours’ 
amatory power has boundless ranging capacity. He would not bea 
‘ good risk as a husband. His dismissal, like the confession, was a 
! signal triumph of amour-propre. That the lady’s procedure in the 
one instance was as foolish as in the other merely substantiates 
} La Rochefoucauld’s belief in amour-propre as the reverse of 
) reason. 

In conclusion let it be said that as studies in psychology La 
Princesse de Cléves and Madame de Lafayette’s long novel, Zaide, 
‘ stand at opposite ends of the moral spectrum. Zaide is a story of 

contrivance. The emotion which the authoress here keeps to the 
‘fore is jealousy. Jealousy is the hero’s introduction to love. But 
his emotion does not undergo any changes in intensity, it leads to 
| nothing that the reader can take seriously, and it is resolved by a 
} “gimmick”: in the denouement the hero learns that he has been 
jealous of a picture — of his own painted portrait. La Princesse 
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de Cléves gives a convincing illusion of reality. A lady is tripped 
by her amour-propre to make what seems at first a virtuous con- 
fession. This same amour-propre then shows her the folly of what 
she has done and fills her with regret. Ultimately it causes her to 
deny herself the second marriage which both the society in which 
she lives and the reader could accept. 

The arguments of this paper have been mobilized to show that 
the vitality and prestige which make La Princesse de Cléves 
eclipse in merit the other fiction published by Madame de Lafayette 
derive unmistakably from the art with which La Rochefoucauld’s 
dismal view of self-esteem was reproduced and vivified for the 
necessary imaginative satisfaction required of a novel. With the 
reticence that usually characterized her replies whenever she was 
questioned about the authorship of fiction with which her name was 
connected, Madame de Lafayette could easily have been acknowl- 
edging her indebtedness to the propinquity of La Rochefoucauld 
when she said: “Monsieur de La Rochefoucauld m’a donné de 
V’esprit, mais j’ai réformé son coeur.” André Beaunier checked 
the veracity of the second proposition and found it wanting. His 
comparison of the successive editions of the Maximes which La 
Rochefoucauld himself prepared for the press revealed that (aside 
from relieving some of the maxims of their categorical assever- 
ations) La Rochefoucauld persevered in his addiction to a pessi- 
mistic philosophy.** By helping her to abandon the contrived plot 
for the subtleties of psychology he indeed earned the credit which 
she gives him for sharpening her perception.” 
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the authoress of La Princesse de Cléves: “Il semble bien tout d’abord 
qu’a la différence de ses autres ouvrages elle l’ait écrit presque seule. 
La Rochefoucauld n’intervint que pour le style.” I do not believe that 
Jaffeux (or anyone else before me) has given La Rochefoucauld the full 
credit which he deserves for La Princesse de Cleves. Emile Magne, Le 
coeur et l’esprit de Madame de La Fayette (Paris, Emile-Paul Fréres, 
1927), pp. 196, 197, makes La Princesse de Cléves the work of a group 
of writers. With Mme de Lafayette and La Rochefoucauld he associates 
Segrais, the latter making his contributions by mail, since he was not in 
Paris for the two years just previous to the publication of the novel. In 
defense of his position, Magne urges Segrais’ own assertion that he 
shared in the elaboration of the novel (see p. 196) and the fact that Mme 
de Lafayette was badly in need of stylistic help. I cannot agree with the 
contention that Mme de Lafayette’s style was naturally poor. Her letters 
and the Histoire de Madame Henriette d’Angleterre read fully as well as 
her fiction. Segrais did not write such masterful stories that he imposes 
as a model of style. Besides, did not Madame Henriette ask Mme de 
Lafayette to write her memoirs because Mme de Lafayette wrote well? 
“Vous écrivez bien.” See Beaunier, op. cit., p. 68. I feel safe, therefore, 
to infer from Jaffeux’ failure to mention Segrais that he and I agree in 
heavily discounting the alleged contribution of Segrais to La Princesse 
de Cléves. 


THREE OCTAVES ATTRIBUTED TO LEONE EBREO 
Joseph G. Fucilla 


Northwestern University 


In Manuscript 4117, fol. 229Y, of the Biblioteca Nacional of 
Madrid, which appears to be by a seventeenth-century hand, there 
are three octaves in Italian ascribed to the famous author of the 
Dialoghi d’Amore. 

The first of these is captioned: “Octava de los Didlogos de 
Leon Hebreo”: 


Vedendo a Sparta Pallade la bella 
Venere armata a guisa di guerriera, 
“hor,” disse, “é tempo di terminar quella 
lite, che andar ti fa cotanto altiera, 

e siane pur judice Pari.” Et ella 
rispose: “che temeraria dunque spera 
l’animo tuo di vincer hor me armata 
che nuda gia ti vinsi e disarmata?” 


The second is preceded by the identification: “Otra del 
mismo”: 


P. Charon, Charon. R. Chi é si importun che grida? 
P. Vn amante fedel che cerca il passo. 
R. Chi fu quel si crudel, quel homicida 
che talmente t’ha morto? R. Amor. P. Hay lasso! 
Io non passo amanti; horst cerca altra guida. 
P. A tuo dispetto varcherommi il passo 
che ho tanti strali al cuor tanta acqua a i lumi 
che mi faro la barca, i remi, il fiume. 


The last is likewise identified as “Otra del mismo.” 


Mentre nel duro petto e dispietato 
Vira, la fame et il furor combatte, 
disse la madre hebrea, figliuol mal nato 
ritorna il sangue, dove suggesti il latte. 
Queste membra mi torna, ché io te ho dato, 
si come da me fur fatte sian disfatte, 
che rompendo ogni legge di natura 
far6 del corpo al corpo sepoltura. * 


Unfortunately, the stanzas are not a part of the Dialoghi..., | 
which contain no verse. Nor do they form any portion of Leone 
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Ebreo’s known poetic output, all of it originally written in Hebrew. 
Hence, it is very doubtful that they belong to him. It is conceivable 
either that they may have been composed by another Leone Ebreo 
or that the dialogic character of the first and second of the rimes 
plus the theme of the third may have induced the scribe to link them 
arbitrarily with the celebrated Dialoghi d’Amore and their author. 

However, apart from the question of authorship, the octaves 
have some value for other reasons. Vedendo in Sparta...is one 
of anumber of versions deriving from a popular epigram — “De 
Pallade et Venere” — which Ausonius had drawn from the Greek 
Anthology.” There are two Ausonius translations of the same poem 
in existence, and to both of them our author seems to be indebted 
for his own rendering. 


Translation I 


Armatam vidit, Venerem Lacedaemone Pallas, 
“Nunc certemus, ait, judice vel Paride.” 
Cui Venus: “armatam tu me, temeraria, temnis, 
quae, quo te vici tempore, nuda fui?” 


Translation II 


Armatam Pallas Venerem Lacedaemone visens, 
“visne ut judicium sic ineamus?” ait. 
Cui Venus arridens: “Quid me galeata lacessis? 
Vincere si possum nuda, quid arma gerens ?* 


Thematically, the Lucianesque dialogue between Charon and 
the despairing lover has a familiar ring and is probably a direct 
imitation of a Quattrocentist or Cinquecentist composition. 

Not many years after the version of the Leone Ebreo attri- 
bution had been in circulation, it was translated and improved by 
Pedro Laynez, a poet of some standing. 


Dialogo 
Otaua Rima 
Charon, Amante 


pot ath eS 
Am. — Charon, Charon. 
Cha. — é Quién llama tan penado? 
Am. —- Tu barca busca vn leal amante fino. 
Cha. — ¢Quién te hirié tan mal? 
Am. — Amor, cuitado. 
Cha. — No paso amantes, busca otro camino. 
Am. — iA tu despecho pasaré 0 maluado! 


pues traen mis ojos tristes, de contino, 
tanta agua y flechas al costado mio, 
que haré dellos remos, barca y rio. 
(Obras..., ed. Entrambasaguas [Madrid, 1951], II, 249) 
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We should add that at the time he considered the dialogue 
Professor Entrambasaguas had come to the conclusion that the 
Spanish octave represents the initial fragment of a longer poem. 
In Vol. I, 335, he writes: “El Didlogo en octava rima” — esto es 
en una octava real porque no tiene mas extension, — que se entabla 
entre el Amante y Caron, me parece a todas luces fragmento de 
una obra mas extensa que se ha perdidoo a lo que parece mas 
probable — ya que en los dos textos donde se conserva, Ms. de Gor 
y Ms. de Parts, estd exacto, comienzo de una composici6n que 
nunca llegé a escribir Laynez, aunque tal vez la tuviera pro- 
yectada.” While this conjecture is made with some justification, 
its model proves, nevertheless, that the octava real was intended 
to stand as complete in itself. 

A rather pleasing imitation in French is to be found in La Silva 
Curiosa de Julian de Medrano (Paris, 1583), where it is preceded 
by the following remarks: 


Mote sobre una de las divisas 0 empresas del autor, en la 
cual esta figurado el barquero Caronte, el cual pasa en su 
barco a un enamorado desesperado de su bien y ventura; y 
pasando el rio, dice: 


en el mal do no hay remedio 
y siempre crece el dolor, 
olvidar es lo mejor. 


Sobre este sujeto, te quiero aqui escribir un dialogo 
francés harto gracioso, entre el dnima de un pobre 
enamorado y Caronte, barquero del Infierno. Esta anima 
desesperada, deseando olvidar sus penas, trabajos y 
amores pasados, llega a la orilla del rio Leteo, queriendo 
pasar a la otra parte, y principia a grandes voces a 
llamar a Caronte: 


Dialogo del Anima y de Caronte 


Am. Hola, Charon, Charon. Ch. Qui me demande ainsi? 

qui es tu? Am. Las! Charon, je suis une pauvre 4me 

chassée hors de son corps pour aimer une dame, de qui 

le beau portrait, j’ai peint sur le sourcil. Ch. Bien: que 

veux tude moi? Am. Passer ce fleuve ici: car passant 

Veau d’oubli, je cuide que la flamme qui encore me 

consomme en l’amour de madame, s’éteindra, et du tout 

finira mon souci. Ch. Avant donc d’entrer dans mon 

bateau efface ce bel image que tu as peint sur lia face. 

Am. Las! Charon, ne saurais; Amour de son pinceau l’a 

peint comme tu vois. Ch. Retourne donc au monde; si 

cet image beau passait cette noire onde, notre enfer 

deviendrait un paradis nouveau. 
(In Sbarbi’s Refranero General Espanol [Madrid, 1878], X, 23) | 
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As to the third octave, its ultimate source is the story of the 
Hebrew mother who ate the flesh of her child during the siege of 
Jerusalem, as told by Flavius Josephus in The Jewish War, VI. 
A partial translation taken from H. St. J. Thackeray reads: 


Seizing her child, an infant at the breast, “Poor babe,” 
she cried, “amidst war, famine, and sedition, to what end 
should I preserve thee? With the Romans slavery awaits 
us, Should we live till they come; but famine is forestalling 
Slavery, and more cruel than both are the rebels. Come 
be thou food for me, to the rebels an avenging fury, and to 
the world a tale such as alone is wanting to the calamities 
of the Jews.” With these words she slew her son, and 
then, having roasted the body and devoured half of it, she 
covered up and stored the remainder.... 

(Josephus, The Jewish War |London: Putnam, 1928], III, 

Bks. IV-VII, p. 427) 


Another composition on the subject which is chronologically 
close to Mentre nel duro petto...is by Giano Anisio. It appears 
in his Poemata et Satyrae (Naples, 1532), Bk. VII, 104°, with the 
title “De filio comeso a matre in obsidione hierosolymitana.” 


Te peperi, te, nate, alui, pressi ubera, nate, 
Scilicet ut mater te gladio feriam. 

Ambos in partu Lucina irata tulisset, 
Cur non discissis ilibus interii? 

Hiscite (quid statis?) terrae, ruat arduus aether 
In caput, in me omnis Tartarus exsiliat. 

Quo nos dira fames compellit? vosne potestis 
Adspicere haec aequis sidera luminibus ? 

Nate, petes iterum infelicis viscera matris 
Te pietas celebrem, me feret impietas. * 


Based directly on Josephus is an epistle seventy tercets in 
length in the Epistole Heroiche of Antonio Bruni (Rome, 1627). It 
bears the caption: “La Madre Hebrea a Tito Vespasiano.” In this 
missive a Hebrew mother, using her own plight as her chief argu- 
ment, pleads with Vespasian to lift the siege of Jerusalem. Her 
homicidal dagger is her pen and her ink the blood of her offspring: 


Sangue del proprio figlio é quest’ inchiostro, 
quel ferro, onde l’uccisi, anco ne scrisse..., 
a final baroque flourish in a composition freighted with baroque 
elements. The Allegoria which precedes the poem sets forth the 
motivation of its author: 
Narra la Madre Hebrea a Tito Vespasiano le miserie 


‘ della citta di Gierusalemme per dar ad intendere che per 
impetrar pieta da Principe magnanimo non v’é mezzo piu 
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valevole dello spettacolo delle altrui e delle proprie 
disgratie. Il zelo che mostra della vita, e del sostegno 
della Patria, fra le crudelta e rigidezze la Madre spinta 
da gli stimoli della fame per serbar viva se stessa, 
accenna quanto nell’animo d’ogni Cittadino debba esser 
efficace l’affetto, il desiderio verso il ben publico con- 
forme quel che scrisse Cicerone nel 4 della Retorica 

Non mihi soli, sed etiam atque adeo multo potius 
natus sum patria. (P. 37) 


Another version, La Madre Ebrea by Gio. Antonio Cappella, 
Filosofo e Medico Napoletano, has been published separately in an 
extremely rare opuscule (Napoli, Per Francesco Savio Stampator 
della Corte Arcivescovile, 1652). It is “Consagrata all’immorta- 
lita dell’?Eminentissimo Ascanio della S.R.C. Prete, Cardinale 
Filomarino arcivescovo di Napoli.” The author’s dedicatory 
letter couched in the most bizarre terms is perhaps curious 
enough to deserve quotation: 


La madre Hebrea, eminentissimo principe, famelica 
solo di fama, si procaccia luce di gloria dall’ombra 
splendidissima del suo patrocinio e quella che per non 
morire s’avvivo infamamente nella morte del figlio, vivira 
immortalmente gloriosa nella immortalita del suo nome. 
Gradisca la grandezza dell’animo suo le devote offerte 
d’una povera Hebrea che arrossata di vergogna presenta 
alla maesta della sua porpora; chi per non aver nulla si 
cibo delle sue carni, par che doni molto perché consagra 
se stessa. Se non isdegnera gli humili ossequi della Lupa 
Romana, che riverentemente prostrata lambira il suo 
gran piede, non iscacci da se ossequiosa questa Hebrea, 
che con fatale augurio in riverirla precorre, da stimarsi 
Lupa anch’essa e per fame e per fierezza. Il suo quanto 
pit humile servo 

Gio. Antonio Cappella 


The final verses of the one hundred and forty-eight line poem 
give the gist of the story: 


...la fame vinse amor che’1 tutto vince. 
Preso affamato il pargoletto figlio 

per sbranarlo coi denti, ahi mori disse: 

pur che viva la madre il figlio mora, 

pur che non pera il tronco, il fior languisca. 
Se fosti a l’alma grato 

fia piu grato al palato; 

non dei dolerti amore, 

io pit l’unisco al core. 

Qual amor pit perfetto 
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far ch’alberghin due cori in un sol petto 
mentre me stessa la sua morte avviva, 
avvivo in me l’amor che gia periva. 
Torna nel ventre antico tuo ricetto; 
pieta bandisce un affamato petto. 
Tornami il sangue che ti diedi in latte, 
rendi le membra a me, io io 1’ho fatte; 
ogni legge rompendo di natura 

faro del corpo al corpo sepoltura. 


> 


Here it should be noticed that the last four lines virtually plagia- 
rize the second half of Mentre nel duro petto.... 

Sir Thomas Wyatt has given us an English version in his epi- 
gram: In dowtfull brest...in which he closely follows the Italian 
ottava.® 

We do not know whether the story had as yet crystallized as a 
poetic theme during the age of Dante who in Purgatorio, XXIII, 27- 
29, writes: 


Io dicea fra me stesso pensando; Ecco 
La gente che perdé Jerusalemme 
Quando Maria nel figlio dié di becco. 


But the fact that Dante made use of the story must certainly have 
stimulated its diffusion among Italian poets. 


1. Thanks are due to P. José Lopez de Toro of the manuscript section of 
the Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid for his help in the transcription of 
these octaves. 

2. For a number of Spanish imitations, see Menéndez y Pelayo: Biblio- 
teca Hispano -Latina Clasica (Madrid, 1902), I, 165-67. To the list there 
given should be added two sonnet-versions in “237 Sonnets,” Revue His- 
panique, XVIII (1908), 512-13. For other European versions see Hutton: 
The Greek Anthology in Italy to the Year 1800 (Ithaca, 1935), and id. The 
Greek Anthology in France and in the Latin Writers of the Netherlands to 
the Year 1800 (Ithaca, 1946). 

3. Quoted from D. Magni Ausonii, Opera (Tollius ed.), Amsterdam, 1671, 
33. There is some doubt about Ausonius being the author of the second 
translation. The name of Merula is frequently brought up in connection 
with its authorship. 

4. This version is most conveniently accessible in Anthologia veterum 
latinovum epigrammatum et poematum. Editionem Burmannian. Digessit 
et auxit Henricus Meyerus Turicensis (Lipsiae, 1835), II, 201. In his 
preface to the reader in Della Lira del Cavalier Marino. Parte terza, 
Venetia, 1614, Honorato Claretti lists among the unfinished works of 
Marino a tragedy on “la madre Hebrea, che fu quella Donna, la qual 
nell’assedio di Gerosolima divoro il proprio figlio per la fame.” 

5. See J.G. Fucilla, “The Direct Source of Wyatt’s Epigram: /n Dowtfull 
Brest,” Renaissance News, XI (1956), 187-88. 


CONFUSION OF MEANING IN ZOLA’S 
LA FAUTE DE L’ABBE MOURET 


Richard B. Grant 
Duke University 


There has long been a debate whether Emile Zola is funda- 
mentally optimistic or pessimistic in his view of life. The opti- 
mists point not only to the novels following the Rougon-Macquart 
series, but more important, they show that within each novel of the 
Rougon-Macquart, there exists a basically dominant optimism. To 
take but a few examples, in La Débdcie, man shows, even in 
blackest adversity, truly magnificient qualities of deep patriotism, 
courage, and self-sacrifice. At the novel’s end, there is even a 
promise of a happier future. Similarly in Germinal, despite the 
failure of the strike, Zola predicts an era of greater justice for 
the twentieth century. In the grim La Terre, despite the killings 
and the greed, there remains the incomprehensible fact of the pro- 
ductivity of man and of the earth. Even in the blackest of his 
novels, La Joie de vivre, we see that despite failure everywhere, 
Pauline nevertheless shows that she can remain stalwart, forward- 
looking, selfless, and stubbornly optimistic. The pessimists in 
their turn underline the black and despairing passages of these 
same novels, and add to the list L’Assomoir, where truly, there 
seems to be no redeeming optimism, and they even go back to the 
initial La Fortune des Rougon to show the failure of young love and 
idealistic Republicanism. But when it comes to La Faute de l’Abbé 
Mouret, both sides claim it for their own in the most contradictory 
manner possible. Guy Robert writes that the novel “exalte la Fe- 
condité” and that “Les forces mauvaises qui veillent peuvent bien 


détruire l’amour de deux étres éphémeéres, mais non la force qui- 


fait la vie.”* Yet Angus Wilson states challengingly that while on 
the surface the book is an attack on the celibacy of the clergy 
(p. 98), its main theme is the “doom of natural sexual love” (p. 94) 
and that the sex portrayed therein is “sin [and] death” (p. 77), and 
finally that the idyllic love affair between Serge and Albine is 
“sterile and deadly” (p. 48).2 While neither of these critics bases 
his views on this novel alone, but on the entire Rougon-Macquart, 


nonetheless, each feels that La Faute de l’Abbé Mouret fits into — 


his overall view of Zola’s world vision. It is obvious that these 
two interpretations could scarcely be at greater variance. Why 


the confusion? The fault, if any, belongs not so much with the 
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critics, but with Zola himself who obscured the message of his 
novel by failing to integrate his symbolism into his basic meaning. 

From the very beginning of the ébauche, Zola makes the sym- 
bolical nature of his work clear. The protagonists will be more 
than just individual human beings, “...ce sera l’opposition, Serge 
catholique jusqu’a la fin, tandis que Bienche [Albine] est le natu- 
ralisme.”* Serge Mouret is a priest, walking as in a dream 
through the amoral community of les Artaud, which lies baking and 
fornicating in the heat of southern France. Serge is not really a 
man; he does not even realize that there is a swarming, animal- 
like community about him. Everything in him is retreat from life. 
As the consequence of an illness, he becomes victim of amnesia. 
In this state he does find life and love, but once his memory re- 
turns, he abandons life and returns to celibacy in the name of the 
Church. As a representative of Rome, he is to Zola a symbolic 
figure of death. Far from being, as Wilson states, only on the 
surface, this element of sterility is vital in the novel, and Zola 
realized this fact from the beginning of his preparation for it: 
“Lutte de Serge repris par son éducation, son manque de virilité, 
incapable de rien faire... , marqué a jamais pour étre eunuque. 
Trés important” (feuillet 24). Not only is the Church through its 
representatives, Brother Archangias and Serge (as a priest, and 
not aS a reborn man under amnesia), a Death-symbol because it 
does not procreate, it also can cause the death of others. If Albine 
finally kills herself along with her unborn child, one must not as- 
sume that this is any failure in natural human love, but rather, as 
Zola states explicitly in the worksheets, *C’est donc Archangias 
qui sera cause du suicide. Insister” (f. 23). In the last analysis, 
however, it is neither Archangias nor Serge as individuals who re- 
ceive Zola’s condemnation, but Catholicism, which leads the for- 
mer to crusade in repressed jealousy against Albine because she 
is a woman, and the latter to abandon the girl because he had been 
taught to consider human love wrong. Serge lamented to her “Nous 
avons péché, nous méritons quelque chatiment terrible.”* Even 
more, he was not ready to cope with the world. He could not sup- 
port a wife in society. The failure is not that of idyllic love; the 
evil is the sterile message of Rome. 

If Serge represents non-life, until he is reborn for a brief pe- 
riod as Albine’s lover, the girl not only is naturalism, as we have 
just seen; she is also really a symbol of nature, or of life itself. 
This equation is made clear throughout the book, but one passage 
is particularly revealing. Doctor Pascal and Serge are returning 
from the Paradou, the wild overgrown park where Albine and her 
Voltairean uncle live, when they hear something, actually Albine 
herself, behind the wall: 


-Je savais bien qu’une béte courait la derriere, dit le 
prétre. 
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Mais sans qu’on vit personne, sans qu’on apercit 
autre chose, en l’air, que les bouleaux balancés de plus 
en plus furieusement, on entendit une voix... qui criait: 

-Au revoir!...J’embrasse Varbre, l’arbre vous en- 
voie mes baisers. 

Et le docteur Pascal a son tour: 

-Au revoir mignonne! Tu es joliment grande pour 
nous saluer comme ga. 

Les rires redoublérent, les bouleaux saluérent plus 
bas, semant les feuilles au loin, jusque sur la capote. du 
cabriolet. 

-Je suis grande comme les arbres, toutes les feuilles 
qui tombent sont des baisers, reprit la voix...” (p. 65). 


In this passage, which must surely be symbolic, for no child 
would talk quite as Albine does here, Zola first identifies the girl 
as a “béte”; then she seems to be a voice coming from the birch 
trees, and indeed, she seems to be the trees themselves. Once 
this equation between herself and the animal and vegetable worlds 
has been made, Albine has the tree send a kiss, as if she were 
some guiding genie of the plant world (i.e. a personal spirit of na- 
ture) aS well as being simultaneously the tree itself. Finally, the 
falling leaves, her kisses, are a benevolent manifestation of an all- 
embracing and all-loving nature. 

Such then is the opposition: non-nature vs. nature, death vs. 
life. When they meet in the Paradou, nature or life conquers under 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. Serge, having died as a 
priest, is reborn as a man. Union of man and woman, and of man 
and nature (Albine being still real woman and symbolical nature) 
takes place, creating love on the human plane and enabling Serge 
to complete himself as a man: “Serge venait, dans la possession 
d’Albine, de trouver enfin son sexe d’homme, l’énergie de ses 
muscles, le courage de son coeur, la santé derniére qui avait 
jusque-la manqué 4 sa longue adolescence. Maintenant, il se sen- 
tait complet. Il avait des sens plus nets, une intelligence plus 
large” (p. 258). He now can create in his turn, for Albine is made 
pregnant by his act. The opposition between them has disappeared 
temporarily, but Archangias reappears to continue the struggle 
against Albine and to bring Serge back with him. 

It is at this moment that confusion enters a picture that has 
hitherto been extremely clear, indeed, too clear, for the double 
nature of the characters does not quite convince; it appears obvi- 
ous and artificial. Zola who had a propensity to recreate certain 
classic themes in modern guise, such as the story of Phaedra in 
La Curée, had decided to tell the story of the Garden of Eden: “Je 
calque le drame de la Bible, et, a la fin, je montre sans doute 
Frere Archangias apparaissant, comme le dieu de la Bible, et 
chassant du paradis les deux amoureux” (f. 3). The word calquer 
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is, probably unconsciously, distressingly accurate. It reveals that 
the story of Genesis was to be artificially imposed from without, 
and not to spring from any inner necessity of the novel. The con- 
sequences of this superimposition were not entirely fortunate. 

Once this parallel was to be applied to the novel, the roles had 
to be filled. Serge and Albine are of course Adam and Eve; Frére 
Archangias is the spirit of an angry God. Satan is portrayed by 
Nature herself, and all the trees, bushes, birds, etc. push the 
couple towards union.’ Once the love has been consummated, Al- 
bine begins to become uneasy, then she feels that someone has 
entered the garden (p. 260), and begs Serge to hide her. Then she, 
exactly like Eve in the Garden of Eden, seeks to clothe her limbs 

‘with branches, vines, and leaves. Finally, red with shame, she 
says to Serge: “Ne vois-tu pas que nous sommes nus?” (p. 261). 
Serge, in his turn, becomes ashamed. 

Zola tries to offer an explanation for her uneasiness and 
shame. Archangias is nearby and perhaps she can sense his pres- 
ence, which, we are to believe, would cause her to wish to hide. 
This explanation is conceivable on the realistic plane, but if we 
test it against Albine’s symbolic self, which Zola has so carefully 
maintained up to this point in the novel, it proves quite unsatisfac- 
tory. 

First of all, we must remember that the “faute” is not a sin to 
Zola. Although he may speak of it in his notes as well as in the 
novel as “la faute,” and state that “C’est défendu,” this is clearly 
nothing but a convention that he is using in discussing the develop- 
ment of the story. To remove all possible doubt in this connection, 
he states precisely in his worksheets, after speaking of the joys of 
the forbidden fruit (at the moment of Serge’s possession of Albine), 
that “Ce n’est pas vrai d’ailleurs, c’est permis” (f. 46). That love 
should be prohibited is preposterous to Zola and he takes this op- 
portunity to say so. For him, nature is all that we know and all 
that we can ever know. Nature is the basic force of the world and 
it is Zola’s belief that any attempt to deny it is futile. Thus in the 
novel, it is everywhere triumphant, for good or for evil: in the 
farmyard where the idiot Désirée breeds her animals, in the farms 
of les Artaud where religion is ignored and chastity unheard of, in 
the Paradou where Albine-Nature helps Serge to be rebornas a 
living being, and at the end when, as Albine is being buried, Désirée 
announces that “...la vache a fait un veau.” Only one inexplicable 
inconsistency mars this unified tableau. If Albine is Nature, as 
Zola repeatedly makes it clear that she is, why does she have this 
feeling of shame after’ her union with Serge? It makes no sense. 
We would expect her, far from showing any shame, to tell Ar- 
changias to go away and leave them alone in peace. Because in the 
Garden of Eden there breathed God’s spirit, which spoke from 
within the soul (to use modern phraseology), the shame of Adam 
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and Eve was wholly natural. But in Zola’s Paradou, there is no 
spirit of God, and therefore no initial warning to avoid the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil, no shame to be communicated, nor 
any way in which it can be communicated, because Archangias has, 
in Zola’s world, no spiritual nature that might echo within the 
guilty couple. Even more, Albine, as Zola’s personification of na- 
ture, cannot be receptive to a feeling of shame, by definition. The 
life force knows no such emotion. 

The real “faute” was Zola’s arbitrary selection of the Biblical 
story. It is easy to see why he was tempted by it. In recreating 
Genesis in naturalistic fashion, he could present his own version 
of creation (Serge’s rebirth) and of the fall (Serge’s relapse to 
Catholicism) in a classic frame. But Zola apparently did not real- 
ize that God was essential even to the framework of the story. 
Without Him, the inner communication disappears as does the 
moral ethic which He gave us. Zola was temperamentally unsuited 
to feel this spiritual message; perhaps he sensed this, for in his 
later novels, he never again attempted such a Biblical parallel. 

We are now in a position to measure the scope of Zola’s error. 
Now there can be no doubt that the novel is gloomy at the end. Al- 
bine dies pregnant; Serge continues alive, but his despair will be 
incurable. The setting of les Artaud is depressing as well in that 
it offers a most ignoble picture of humanity. But if Albine had 
been permitted to remain true to her symbolic role, there would 
have been a ray of hope for the future; nature would not have been 
ashamed of itself; the final message of the novel would have been 
that despite the catastrophe, man in nature has a stubborn, healthy 
will to live, to reproduce, and to be happy. This simple fact, in 
itself, is the substance of Zola’s limited optimism. In short, La 
Faute de l’Abbé Mouret would have had the same moral as nearly 
all the other novels of the series. But by misusing the Biblical 
story, Zola contaminated the purity of his ray of hope, giving the 
impression that human love, in procreating, was shameful. In 
making his canvas darker than he meant it to be, he contributed © 
unwittingly to the development of the school of criticism that sees, 
erroneously in the eyes of his critic, Zola as nothing but the black 
poet and prophet of despair. 


1. Guy Robert, Emile Zola, Principes et caracteres généraux de son 
oeuvre (Paris, 1952), p. 97. 

2. Angus Wilson, Emile Zola: An Introductory Study of his Novels 
(New York, 1952). 

3. The worksheets (feuillets) for this. novel which are on file at the 
Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris may well be incomplete, when compared 
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to the rigorously complete notes for most of the novels, they show nu- 
merous important gaps. The ébauche, however, seems complete. The 
Manuscript number is: Fonds francais, Nouvelles acquisitions 10294, 
The reference here is feuillet 4. 

4, P. 266 of the Bernouard ed. All other quotations are from this ed. 
5. “Blanche [Albine]...prend la direction de Vaction. Elle veut 
Serge, il lui appartient. Toute la brutalité de la nature qui va quand 
méme a la génération, malgré l’obstacle” C7357): 

6. Cf. ébauche, ff. 3-8 (passim). 


INTELLECTUALISM IN CORNEILLE: 
THE SYMBOLISM OF PROPER NAMES IN LA SUIVANTE 


Lawrence E. Harvey 


Dartmouth 


Daniel Mornet recently wrote that “On a trop insisté sur [le] 
‘réalisme’” of Corneille’s comedies.! If one implies by “réalisme” 
any sort of photographic reproduction of reality, then Corneille’s 
comedies are certainly not, for the most part, “realistic,” since 
the mark of the author’s selecting, ordering, transforming intellect 
is firmly and clearly impressed on them. An interesting example 
of such intellectual art in La Suivante can be found in the symbol- 
ism of the names of the characters in the play. Louis Rivaille de- 
scribes this device in the following way: “On ne peut passer en 
revue ces personnages des premieres pieces de Corneille sans 
remarquer le caractére typique de la plupart d’entre eux.... 
Certes, Corneille n’a pas enfermé dans chacun d’eux une révéla- 
tion particuliére ou profonde. Leur apparence n’a rien que de 
banal... . Rarement, cependant, il confie a ces noms la traduc- 
tion du caractére qui domine la personnalité de tel de ses person- 
nages....”? Rivaille touches briefly on four of the proper names 
in La Suivante. Amarante, he notes, “marque toute l’amertume et 
Vaigreur contenues dans une ame.” Clarimond is “l’homme de 
brillante naissance” and Géraste “l’amoureux trop 4gé.” Florame 
makes one think of his “goat ou...art de conter fleurette.”* Ri- 
vaille does not attempt to relate all the principal names in any 
given play to the personalities and events in that play. The pur- 
pose of this paper is to explore further the name symbolism in La 
Suivante, to show that in some cases it can be of positive help in 
the interpretation of the play, and to suggest that the extended use 
of this device argues against the validity of the point of view that 
considers Corneille’s art as “realistic.” 

As Rivaille remarks, the name Géraste, with its Greek ety- 
mology indicating old age, fits the character in the play. It con- 
tains, in addition, another allusion which is still more meaningful, 
for it recalls the character Eraste in Mélite, the “amoureux trop 
passionne.” Now La Suivante is a play about inadequate self- 
knowledge. All the characters, except the true lovers, Florame 
and Daphnis, are under some kind of illusion about their capabil- 
ities or their value as persons. The name Geéraste is especially 
appropriate, for it describes not only his age but also the exces- 
sive ardor that ill befits an old man. In so doing it strikes at the 
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heart of his error and exposes the significance of his part in the 
over-all structure of the play. 

Clarimond is composed of the Latin words clarus and mundus, 
both connoting social or political dignity and elevation. The suita- 
bility of such a name becomes evident in the light of the charac- 
ter’s function in the play. It is not so much that Clarimond has 
wealth and rank, but that his judgments are based upon these cri- 
teria, which, in the play, are shown to be false. Because he sub- 
stitutes the social for the personal order, he is led to overestimate 
his own worth. His vanity constitutes another variation on the 
central theme of self-knowledge, and his name, not simply de- 
Scriptive of his social status, is suggestive of his system of values. 
Clarimond is, in fact, little more than the incarnation of an atti- 
tude symbolized by a name. 

Damon recalls immediately the Pythagorean philosopher whose 
friendship leads him to risk execution for the sake of Pythias. The 
name supplied Corneille with a ready-made symbol for “The 
Friend,” the role played by Damon in La Suivante. The symbolic 
nature of the role is especially apparent in the fact that Damon 
plays the part of the friend to not one but two men, both rivals for 
the affections of Daphnis — a delicate task at best. Like the Damon 
of history, he offers his life for his friend:* “Et moi, pour te 
servir je courrois au trépas” (676).° Théante provides further 
evidence that Damon is above all the representation of the idea of 
friendship when he says: “Le ciel ne vit jamais un ami Si par- 
fait” (680). 

The name Théante comes from the Greek verb to see, physi- 
cally or intellectually, with the participial ending denoting agency. 
Thus Théante is one who sees or understands. The name is quite 
suggestive of the character, for Théante typifies the understander 
as opposed to the doer, reasoning rather than acting. The name is 
at the same time ironic, since Théante is blind to the mockery of 
Damon and Florame, and to his own true worth. He is the un- 
knowing knower, the deluded creator of illusion. The name Théante 
also suggests the all-seeing divinity, the theos or god, of the 
Greeks. Just as Alcidon was ironically a little Hercules or demi- 
god, so his counterpart in La Suivante bears a name that, in an 
analogous fashion, connotes divine attributes.® 

The remaining names of the important characters bear an in- 
teresting relationship one to the other. Florise, from the Latin 

flos, floris, signifies, without further nuance, flower. The unin- 
dividualized nature of the name fits the abstract character of the 
girl and supports the idea that Florise is not a real person to be 
pitied for her misfortunes, but an element that is necessary in the 
conceptual scheme of the play. She makes possible the comical 
passion of Géraste and so serves in the creation of one of the vari- 
ations on self-knowledge. Another flower, or flowering shrub, is 
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Daphnis, the Greek for laurel. The reference is appropriate, at 
least in so far as Daphnis was pursued by Apollo, since her name- 
sake in the play is sought after by three men and becomes to a 
great degree the type of the desirable girl. Amarante, whose 
name, as Mr. Rivaille notes, suggests bitterness, is also the name 
of a flower, which in the Greek, amarantos, means undying or un- 
fading. Naturally enough, it had become for the ancients a symbol 
of immortality. The amusing commentary on the character that is 
implicit in the name is unmistakable. Amarante is the perennial 
flower, the eternal virgin, and her bitterness comes from this un- 
desired immortality: 


Qu’au misérable état ol je me vois réduite, 
J’aurai bien a passer encor de tristes nuits! 
(1690 var.) 


This essentially comic remark — which reveals the “down-to- 
earth” nature of Amarante’s love, and which makes quite evident 
the comic nature of her final tirade against Géraste, who has de- 
prived her of the desired sleeping companion — taken together with 
the amusingly apt name Corneille assigned to her, provides evi- 
dence against interpretating her as a social victim intended to 
elicit pity.” Florame, consisting of the Latin for flower and for 
love, may suggest that the character by that name likes to “conter 
fleurette.” More essentially, considering the names Daphnis and 
Amarante, he is simply a lover of flowers, since he courts the 
first and pretends to love the second. 

Around the true lovers, Daphnis and Florame, are grouped four 
characters whose names are indicative of their functions in the 
play. Each couple may be judged in relation to a significant re- 
mark that occurs during the course of the play: 


Ou les conditions n’ont point d’égalité, 
L’amour ne se fait guere avec sincérité. 
(835) 


Florame, whose ambition coexists with sincere love, is the excep- 
tion that proves the rule. The couple Géraste-Florise confirms 
this law of love by the discrepancy in their ages and social condi- 
tions, As Amarante points out in the final speech of the play, he is 
doomed to unhappiness for the blind temerity with which he tries 
to enter the world of young lovers. The couple Théante-Daphnis 
reinforces the central theme, for his social status is inferior to 

hers, and his love is insincere. His name indicates ironically the © 
vanity that is the source of his ambition. The problem around 
which Corneille constructs La Suivante is not a simple one, and he 
is careful to suggest its complexity by three other combinations.. 
Clarimond and Daphnis, as a couple, constitute a qualification on 
the law of love and equality. Inequality may ordinarily preclude 
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love, but equality does not guarantee it. The couples Théante- 
Amarante and Florame-Amarante illustrate, in a lower social 
stratum, the same reservation. As his name suggests, Clarimond 
overstresses the social order and assumes that it can, without 
adequate personal merit, inspire love. Amarante’s error is an 
analogous one. She believes, incorrectly, as the case of Florame 
demonstrates, that social and financial standing is all-important. 
Her name is an ironic comment on her self-pity and her rationali- 
zation. 

Central in La Suivante is an idea about the relationship of love 
to status in two hierarchies, the social and the personal. Self- 
deception can distort a person’s knowledge of his true standing, 
whether he is inferior in both orders, like Théante and Amarante, 
or only in the personal order, like Géraste and Clarimond. Only 
Daphnis and Florame, one superior in both hierarchies, the other 
only in the order of personal merit, know themselves accurately. 
The presence of symbolic names in the play is a convincing indi- 
cation, especially since all the major characters have such names, 
and since they are interrelated in a coherent pattern, that Cor- 
neille’s art is primarily a conceptual or idea-oriented art and not 
the portrayal in dramatic form of psychologically or historically 
real people. 


Dictionnaire des Lettres Frangaises (Paris: Fayard, 1954), p. 296. 
Les Débuts de P. Corneille (Paris: Boivin, 1936), p. 126. 

Ibid., p. 127. 

Damon, while a long-time friend of Théante, realizes, of course, the 
latter’s cowardice, and he even goes so far as to make fun of him. 

5. Oeuvres de P. Corneille, ed. Charles Marty-Laveaux (Paris: 
Hachette, 1862). All quotations are from this edition and represent the 
original text of the play, even when, following Marty-Laveaux, “variant” 
is indicated. 

6. The suffix -ante probably carries a suggestion of pomposity, since 
its noble connotation clashes with the comic cowardice of its bearer. 
Leo Spitzer — in Linguistics and Literary History (Princeton, 1948), p. 
76) — writes in reference to the name Rocinante: “The noble connotation 
of -ante, that participial ending which had dropped out of current use in 
Old Romance languages, is to be found, with a nuance of high distinction, 
in such epic names as OF Baligant, Tervagant, and in common nouns 
such as OF aumirant (Sp. almirante) and Sp. emperante... .” 

7, The change, for the sake of the bienséances, of these two lines in 


the 1660 edition to read 


Et dans le triste état ou Ie ciel m’a réduite, 
Je ne sens que douleurs et ne prevois qu’ennuis. 


Pe wds 


may help to account for the “social-victim” interpretation. The original 
text makes the comic intention a good deal clearer. 


THE REACTION TO BENITO CERENO AND BILLY BUDD 
IN GERMANY 


Leland R. Phelps 


Northwestern University 


Today in Germany Melville’s name can be found linked with 
Shakespeare and Homer onthe one hand and with Kafka and Kierke- 
gaard on the other. The consensus of opinion among modern Ger- 
man critics is that Melville’s style, poetic vision and metaphysical 
bent entitle him to rank not only as one of the finest writers in the 
field of American letters but also as one of the great figures in 
world literature. The German interest in Melville is by no means 
one-sided, for his works are read and admired both by scholars 
and the general public. Moby Dick has attained the status of a 
work which, as one German acquaintance phrases it, “jede gebildete 
Person gelesen haben muss.” 

Although Typee, Omoo, and Redburn were published in German 
during Melville’s lifetime, it was not until 1938 that his work began 
to attract popular and scholarly attention in Germany. In that year 
Billy Budd and Benito Cereno appeared in German translation for 
the first time. There was immediate positive critical reaction to 
these two stories, with the reviewers expressing the hope that 
Melville now would gain the recognition in Germany which he so 
justifiably deserved. Moby Dick, Benito Cereno, and Billy Budd 
were singled out by the critics as Melville’s best creative efforts, 
and it is primarily on these three works that his reputation in 
Germany today is based. 

The real Melville renaissance in Germany did not begin in full 
force until the end of World War Il. From 1945 until the present, 
not a year has passed without the appearance of at least one new 
translation or edition of a work by Melville and, during the same | 
period, there has been a steady flow of popular and scholarly arti- 
cles on this writer and his works. As of 1958 most of Melville’s 
works except the complete poems, Clarel, The Confidence Man, 
Mardi, and Pierre had been published in German. 

The post-war vogue for Melville should not simply be attrib- 
uted to a renewed interest in American literature brought about by 
influence of the United States as an occupying force in Germany. 
Benito Cereno and Billy Budd had been translated in 1938, and in 
1939 translations of Typee, Omoo, and “Bartleby” had appeared. 
Both Typee and Omoo were reissued twice before the end of World 
War II and the 1938 translation of Billy Budd also appeared in a 
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second edition during the war. Since the end of the war there have 
been six new editions and translations of Billy Budd and of Benito 
Cereno in German. The German interest in these two works has 
not been shared by all European countries. A survey revealed that 
since the war there has been no edition of Billy Budd in France and 
only one in Italy (1954). During the same period there were two 
editions of Benito Cereno in France (1951, 1953) and two in Italy 
(1951, 1954). The fact that each of these stories has appeared in 
six editions in Germany during the same post-war period would 
seem to indicate more than a passing interest in these works. 
Melville has been hailed in Germany as the one great writer of 
the nineteenth century who sawthe world through twentieth-century 
eyes. Billy Budd, the story of the naive sailor who was impressed 
into the British navy and whose implicit goodness led to murder, 
has been characterized as “das klassische Dokument der unschul- 
dig leidenden Menschenkreatur” (the classical document of the in- 
nocently suffering human creature)*; and Benito Cereno, the tale of 
the Spanish captain of a slave ship who finds himself a captive of 
the slaves on his own ship, has been called “die grossartigste In- 
karnation der Unheimlichkeit und Zweideutigkeit des Daseins” (the 
most sublime incarnation of the horror and ambiguity of exist- 
ence).” Some German intellectuals have found in these two stories 
significant symbols for their own problematical existences during 
the critical period of the Third Reich and for the position of the 
European intellectual in general in the tumultuous modern world. 
In the first Parisian diary of 1941 Ernst Jtnger records the 
crux of a conversation with Carl Schmitt, the political philosopher. 
Schmitt compared his own situation in the Third Reich to that of 
the Spanish captain, Benito Cereno, who found himself a captive of 
the slaves on his own slave ship. Like Benito, Schmitt saw him- 
self forced to act against his will by a purely barbaric force which 
he could not control.* His life in Hitler’s Germany was like 
Benito’s under Babo and he was as powerless to act against the 
Nazis as Benito had been to act against the slaves. That this was 
not just a passing interest in Melville’s story but symptomatic of a 
problem which deeply concerned Schmitt is revealed by an entry in 
Jinger’s second Parisian diary of 1943. Jinmger mentions the ar- 
rival of a letter from Schmitt in which the latter had discussed 
Benito Cereno.* Although Jinger does not go into detail concern- 
ing the contents of the letter, the mere reference is sufficient to 
indicate that the symbol of the captive captain was still very much 
alive for Schmitt two years later. In 1950 Schmitt published a 
small volume, Ex Captivitate Salus, in which he returned again to 
Melville’s story. This time, however, the application is no longer 
purely personal; the symbol has been extended to include the whole 
class of German intellectuals. Benito Cereno, by 1950, had be- 
come for Schmitt a symbol for the position of the intelligentsia in 
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Germany under a mass system.° The story had lost neither its 
force nor its relevancy for Schmitt although almost a decade had 
passed since Ernst Jtinger had recorded Schmitt’s first reaction to 
Benito Cereno during the early years of World War II. 

Schmitt was not the only one who found such overtones in this 
story. Hermann Pongs, the literary critic, reached a similar con- 
clusion in a work on the modern novel. He, like Schmitt, was im- 
pressed by the applicability of the situation depicted by Melville to 
the predicament of the Germans under Hitler. He maintained that 
the command “Follow your leader” on the prow of Benito’s ship 
was not even necessary to emphasize the horrible and obvious 
parallel which this work offered for the German situation.” Again 
Babo was Hitler leading all to destruction. 

In July, 1954, a German radio station broadcast a program 
“Benito Cereno oder der Mythos Europas.” There was a cast of 
four, a reader, and three listeners. Sections from Melville’s story 
were read and a discussion ensued in which the four discussed the 
ramifications of the work for the twentieth century. The applica- 
tion of the symbols was raised to the level of the European situ- 
ation. This relevancy to twentieth-century Europe was first 
strongly felt by the group when the following description of Benito 
was read: 


His mind appeared unstrung, if not still more seriously 
affected. Shut up in these oaken walls, chained to one dull 
round of command, whose unconditionality cloyed him, 
like some hypochondriac abbot he moved slowly about, at 
times suddenly pausing, starting, or staring, biting his 
lip, biting his finger-nail, flushing, paling, twitching his 
beard, with other symptoms of an absent or moody mind. 
This distempered spirit was lodged, as before hinted, in 
as distempered a frame. He was rather tall, but seemed 
never to have been robust, and now with nervous suffering 
was almost worn to a skeleton. A tendency to some pul- 
monary complaint appeared to have been lately confirmed. 
His voice was like that of one half-gone — hoarsely sup- 
pressed, a husky whisper. 


The immediate reaction of one of the group to this character- 
ization was: “Ich muss sagen: Das Portrat der europdischen In- 
telligenz k6nnte nicht treffender gezeichnet sein.”® The four 
members of the program discussed in detail the parallel between 
the situation in Melville’s story and that of the contemporary 
European intellectual. Benito, described as a symbol for the con- 
science of the elite, was seen as the victim of circumstances which 
were beyond his control, just as the intelligentsia in Europe lacked 
the ability to manifest itself in the age of the revolt of the masses. 
Captain Delano was regarded as the symbol for naive America. 
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Surrounded by the evil, just as America had been before the out- 
break of World War II, he, like America, was not able to recognize 
that evil for what it really was. The attempt of one of the panel 
members to see in Babo, the barbarian master of the Spanish cap- 
tain, and Benito symbols for Hitler and the German generals was 
challenged and denied by the other three participants. A much 
wider application was given to the symbols: Benito, who against 
his will followed his leader in life and death, was interpreted as 
the European intellectual oppressed by the tremendous burden of 
his past and unequal to the task of coping with a revolt of the 
masses. The program ended with the summation: 


Diese Novelle enthalt mehr Einsicht tiber unsere histo- 
rische Lage als alle Kultur-Soziologien und Geschichts- 
philosophien, die mir bisher unter die Augen gekommen 
sind. Offenbar gibt es Situationen, die sich besser mit 
Hilfe von Bildern begreifen lassen, als durch Begriffe.® 


In 1938, when Benito Cereno appeared in German for the first 
time, there had been an entirely different reaction to the work. 
One critic hailed it as a work of compelling visionary force, but 
admitted that for him the story was an enigma, the true meaning of 
which could not be given in words.'° The world situation had not at 
that time taken the critical turn which was to give rise on some 
sides to the later political interpretations. In the pre-war critical 
evaluations of Benito Cereno, there was no sense of immediacy: 
Captain Delano and Benito, for example, were looked upon as mod- 
ern representations of Parzifal and Anfortas,”’ a highly intellectu- 
alized approach to the story when compared to the forthright anal- 
ogies of the post-war period. The negro Babo was interpreted as 
the embodiment of abstract evil in pre-war criticism.” No attempt 
was made to equate him to temporal manifestations of particular 
evils. 

Billy Budd underwent more or less the same transformation in 
Germany. Before the war the victim, Billy Budd, was a symbol for 
the lamb of God utterly unaffected by the problematical aspects of 
his sacrifice. He was a pure human being who, by his patient suf- 
fering, was ableto absolve mankind for the uncertainty of all human 
actions.* Like Benito Cereno, Billy Budd also was turned into a 
political allegory by some interpreters in post-war Germany. The 
story was seen as an enactment of the judgment of God against 
man, a condemnation of a society in which the innocent are sacri- 
ficed for the sake of a social order. Symbolically Billy’s struggle 
was that of the innocent individual with the totalitarian state which 
leveled all individuality and destroyed the personal element. ** 
Such a state demands and gets its sacrifice, but in the struggle as 
depicted by Melville the victor was not the state, for the intended 
victim, the individual, was triumphant in death. Billy Budd became 
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the example par excellence of the innocent one who was sacrificed 
according to the letter of the law in a world from which every ves- 
tige of humanity had disappearéd. 

The interpretations discussed above are by no means to be 
construed as representing the attitudes of all German critics. 
There are always those interpreters of art works who are able to 
rise above the changing temporal situation: they see the more 
universal meaning of the art work andare able to approach it with- 
out political, sociological, or intellectual biases. One such critic 
was Thomas Mann. During the last year of his life he undertook to 
edit an anthology, Die schdnsten Erzdhlungen der Welt. One story 
more than any other in the anthology impressed Mann: Herman 
Melville’s Billy Budd. Erika Mann, in the small volume, Das letzte 
Jahr, which chronicles Thomas Mann’s last year, tells how her 
father came out of his study one day and said: “Das Vorwort ist 
fertig! Es hat mir Spass gemacht, —besonders die Stelle tiber 
Billy Budd.” ** 

In order to understand more fully Thomas Mann’s remark, one 
must turn to the preface itself. It is a relatively short work, less 
than five pages in length, over half of which is devoted to Melville’s 
Billy Budd. Works by Goethe, Kleist, Flaubert, Gogol, Tolstoy, de 
Maupassant, Cervantes, and Poe are only mentioned in passing or 
omitted completely from the preface. Mann states that if he were 
asked which story in the volume had impressed him most, he 
would have to answer that he had lingered longest over Billy Budd: 
“...s0 gestehe ich die Modernitat meines Geschmacks.” ‘® Mann 
has words of highest praise for the intuitive unstudied expertness 
with which Melville handles his material on all levels. Of Billy 
Budd’s execution Mann exclaims: “Und was ftir eine unverges- 
sliche Szene ist das, ...Oh, hatte ich das geschrieben, ... .”*" 

In the final sentence of the preface Thomas Mann again pays 
high tribute to Melville; “Nicht, dass es nicht auch fir jedes 
andere Sttick dieser Sammlung galte — aber, ausdriicklich: .Mel- 
villes Billy Budd ist wirklich eine der Sch6nsten Erzahlungen der 
Welt!”** Thomas Mann the artist admired above all the poetic and 
manly artistry with which Melville handled the theme of the as- 
sertion of the senselessness of an archetypal evil (die Behauptung 
des sinnlos Urbésen).*® There are no traces of symbolic applica- 
tion to the modern situation in Thomas Mann’s remarks concern- 
ing Billy Budd suchas were discussed earlier. Apparently Thomas 
Mann discovered Melville’s works late in life. There is no indica- 
tion in those of his works which have been published to date that. 
he had read any of Melville’s other works. Judging by his reaction 
to Billy Budd, Mann would certainly have had something of conse- 
quence and importance to say about such works as Moby Dick, 
Benito Cereno, and “Bartleby” if he had read them. 

The purpose of this paper is neither to condone nor condemn 
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the interpretations which have been set forth here. Many highly 
symbolic works have, at times, been subjected to questionable in- 
terpretations. Such interpretations in themselves, however forced 
or unjustified they may be, can often cast light on intellectual 
problems which are of importance for a particular period or par- 
ticular group of people. This has been the case with the two 
stories of Melville discussed above: relevant and significant sym- 
bols were found by some writers for the very problematical po- 
litical and intellectual situations in which they found themselves. 
Benito Cereno became a symbol for the individual’s inability of 
self-determination in the face of an overpowering and unavoidable 
destructive force and Billy Budd became a symbol for the cruelty 
of a state which ruthlessly levels the individual element. In con- 
trast to these interpretations there is the artist’s reaction to Mel- 
ville, best represented in Germany by Thomas Mann’s discussion 
of Billy Budd. 
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LES MYTHCLOGIES INTIMES DE SUPERVIELLE 
Renée Riese Hubert 


Los-Angeles 


...j’admire sa douce et précise 
légéreté dans une poésie comme 
“Pointe de flamme,” c’est comme Si 
c’était fait par personne. Presque 
tout le monde insiste trop et arrive a 
laisser les empreintes passionnées 
des doigts dans l’argile... 


D’aprés la lettre de Rilke, le monde de Supervielle pourrait 
négativement se définir par tout ce qui ne l’encombre plus. Le 
poéte, dans une oeuvre trés personnelle, refuse d’étaler sa per- 
sonnalité, de déployer des sentiments ou réactions trop immédiats, 
des événements criment reconnaissables. Et pourtant a la lecture 
de ses vers nous devinons sa présence, presence filtrée 4 travers 
les exigences. littéraires. Humblement, Supervielle a évité de 
poursuivre sa propre image a travers son oeuvre, d’en faire mi- 
roiter les reflets aux yeux du lecteur. 

Le poéte en amortissant sans les immobiliser les contours 
trop strictement subjectifs de son visage a par le méme effort dé- 
pouillé ses recueils d’excés. Le lecteur est entrainé dans un uni- 
vers poétique sans ressentir la moindre pesanteur, le moindre 
coup de force. Si d’autres écrivains ont recours 4 des moyens 
violents — expression sans doute sincére de leur déchirement — 
c’est qu’ils craignent que le public ne méconnaisse leur profondeur 
pour autant que celle-ci se passe de sensualisme, de sentimenta- 
lité et d’éloquence. Mais Jules Supervielle s’est détourné de pro- 
cédés produisant des effets sdrs et faciles, “... comme Si c’était 
fait par personne... .” 

A l’absence d@’empreintes biographiques et histrioniques il faut 
ajouter l’absence d’échafaudage systématique. Supervielle n’im- 
pose pas une pensée méthaphysique, psychologique ou morale. Il 
ne fait pas violence a la poésie en empiétant sur ce qui appartient 
a la prose ou exclusivement aux idées. I] ne traduit pas en langage 
imagé ou rythmé une découverte préalable. Sur le plan moral son 
refus est encore plus heureux. Le monde du Voleur d’enfants et 
du Forgat innocent se soustrait par définition au code pénal. L’au- 
teur, qui se défie de toute attitude, évite de peser ses créatures et 
de les soumettre a un jugement. Dans des vers débordant de vie 
concrete, riches en bijoux, meubles, plantes, insectes, oiseaux, 
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poissons et hommes, nulle valeur n’a droit 4 ’immobilité. L’hom- 
me n’occupe pas, grace 4 sa complexité indéniable, le sommet 
d’une hiérarchie. Impossible de parcourir un chemin tracé 
d’avance, démarqué clairement, de suivre passivement le déroule- 
ment purement chronologique d’un événement quelconque. Toute 
suite comporte avant tout un approfondissement ou une pénétration 
qui tantot d’une leste fulguration, tant6t d’une intermittence ralen- 
tie se mesure par des battements de coeur, des rotations plané- 
taires, le jeu des vagues et des éclipses lunaires. 

Dans cette poésie rebelle 4 une systématique réduction tout 
s’anime. Un titre tel que “Les Colonnes étonnées” suffit 4 évoquer 
cet animisme. Il en est de méme des vers: 


Les cascades se suspendent 

Ayant perdu la mémoire 4 mi-chemin de l’abime. 

Et les cathédrales doutent, hésitent entre leurs tours. 
(*“Tornade de sommeil”) 


L’aurore qui tous les jours sort des draps lourds de la mort 


A demi asphyxiée 
(*Le Portrait”) 


Les racines dans la terre 
Sentent s’accroftre le péril. 
(*Derriére le silence”) 


Il ne s’agit pas ici d’une animation panthéiste ot chaque chose de- 
vient un symbole manifeste de son identité avec Dieu. L’animisme 
de Supervielle se caractérise plutét par un réseau organique, ré- 
seau ou tout s’apparente a la nature humaine, permettant au lec- 
teur de découvrir un nombre infini d’échanges dont, sans le se- 
cours du poéte, il n’aurait pas soupconné l’existence. Ces échanges 
ne rappellent que fort indirectement les correspondances baude- 
lairiennes. Supervielle crée un univers dans lequel tout offre, tout 
recoit, toutes les mains se tendent. “Saisir,” “Offrande,”... une 
fois de plus les titres sont révélateurs. Rappelons aussi les vers: 


Les étoiles se groupent et me tendent des chaines 
Faudra-t-il humblement leur offrir mes poignets ? 
(“Sans Dieu”) 


Un sourire préalable 
Pour le mort que nous serons, 


Gee eS Sultan 6 WI Sy Lee #48 eS 8 TARE SY OS 8 


(*“Offrande”) 


Celui qui saisit ne devient jamais un possesseur au sens durable 
ou égoiste du terme, celui qui présente l’offrande ne connait pas 
l’apauvrissement. Les échanges mutuels méme totalement réali- 
sés ne menacent ni la clarté ni l’identité. 
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C’est a l’échelle de Vintimité que Supervielle, ayant partout 
aboli les frontiéres, réalise les échanges les plus surprenants, les 
plus extraordinaires. Des liens, familiers ou angoissants, s’éta- 
blissent entre morts et vivants. Les morts se manifestent bien 
plus qu’en souvenir; ils supplient les vivants; 4 voix haute ils ré- 
pétent leur désir de revenir parmi eux. Par leur présence presque 
charnelle ils ne veulent ni infliger un chatiment ni éveiller des 
remords: théme aux variantes multiples, toujours impregné d’une 
vigueur originelle, ou au débile vivant incombe le dénouement iné- 
vitable. Dans “Oloron-Sainte-Marie,” le poéte, prés de ses morts 
au cimetiére, ressent douloureusement ce qui le rapproche des 
étres reposant dans la tombe: 


Mais en nous rien n’est plus vrai 
Que ce froid qui vous ressemble, 
Nous ne sommes séparés 

Que par le frisson d’un tremble. 


Ne me tournez pas le dos. Devenez-vous 
Un vivant de votre race prés de vos anciens genoux? 


Dans “Souffle” les morts mystérieux s’affirment implacablement 
réels, alors que dans “Le Survivant” la fraternité entre morts et 
vivants paraft si inébranlable que toute distinction s’abolit. 

En dégageant de nouvelles parentés entre le réve et la réalité, 
Supervielle a également rajeuni les “acquisitions” des poétes anté- 
rieurs. Baudelaire donnait encore parfois a son lecteur l’illusion 
de Vorienter dans la métropole réelle avant de la dissoudre en 
réves parisiens. Alors que par une violente destruction du réel, 
les Surréalistes suppriment le passage entre les deux univers, 
Supervielle fait surgir dans nombre de ses poémes une atmosphére 
de vague et de brume, atmosphére qui fait néanmoins ressortir 
avec netteté les chainons liant le réve et la réalité. Il évoque de 
pales apparitions peuplant souvent les profondeurs des eaux: 
“L’Inconnue de la Seine,” *L’Enfant de la haute mer,” et “Le Vil- 
lage sous les flots.” Soustrait au palpable ou solide, les caracté- 
ristiques profondément vivantes de ces créatures et de ces vil- 
lages engloutis se recréent inlassables comme lafumée et l’écume. 
Du moment que nous essayons de nous y accrocher ces créations 
de imagination s’échappent ou se dissolvent tel un songe que la 
logique écartéle futilement. Pour le poéte, le réve — qui semble se 
réaliser au sens fort du terme —n’est donc pas une échappatoire. 
De ses voyages, il revient enrichi, convaincu des rapports pro- 
fonds entre les deux domaines. 

Supervielle ne se contente pas de franchir des frontiéres qu’il 
a su rendre inexistantes. Les voyages ne s’effectuent pas seule- 
ment en surface, mais également en profondeur, grace 4 une péné- 
tration graduelle et contrélée. “Chambre d’hdtel,” par exemple, 
débute par l’évocation des nombreux voyageurs anonymes qui ont 
couché dans le méme lit. Le dernier visiteur, le poéte, se rend 
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compte que la chambre est douée de mémoire, qu’elle s’est acca- 
paré l’individualité des voyageurs absents. Le monde extérieur 
s’étant ainsi animé, le poéte se sent paralysé sur la couche, hanté 
par l’immobilité, cet avatar de la mort. Tout se transforme en 
spectres. Nous atteignons l’anonymat intérieur. Dans “Le Co- 
quillage et l’oreille,” nous sommes témoin d’une pénétration si- 
multanée de deux mondes, la complexité humaine et la polyvalence 
marine. Le poéte s’inspire d’une analogie extérieure, deux con- 
ques hébergeant des sons 4 la fois proches et lointains. Sub- 
mergés parfois par le jeu des vagues représentant l’immensité 
dans le temps et l’espace nous ne quittons pourtant jamais le mi- 
nime territoire des conques. 

Il arrive que le poéte s’aventure jusque dans des régions dont 
V’accés pourrait étre défendu aux humains: “Derriére le silence” — 


Dans la noirceur qui nous entoure 
La lune veut faire son nid 

Mais les ténébres qui la roulent 
Lui font perdre appui sur appui. 


Ce n’est ni l’audace, ni le défi qui pousse l’auteur vers ces “gra- 
vitations” hasardeuses, mais le désir de réduire 4 une méme me- 
sure humaine les espaces cosmiques et le petit village; car portés 
sur une méme échelle ils nous épargnent un vain dépaysement. 
Sans faire violence a l’essence des choses en les rapprochant spa- 
tialement le poéte cerne leur parenté de traits fidéles. L’astre 
dans “Soleil” devient une humble marguerite; les chaines de mon- 
tagnes dans “Saisir” retracent les lignes de la main et le cheval 
dans “Mouvement” par un geste donne la réplique a un animal 
disparu depuis deux mille ans. L’immense et le menu dans le 
temps et dans l’espace resserrent ainsi leurs liens. 

Le réseau animé, dont le poéte met toujours et partout les fils 
a notre portée, se charge d’une nouvelle dimension et dans tous les 
éléments reste soumis a une constante métamorphose. “Saisir” 
c’est s’intégrer dans l’univers d’“Offrande,” c’est franchir une 
étape des “Gravitations,” c’est aussi comprendre un chainon de 
lV’évolution. L’attention de Supervielle se porte de préférence vers 
les premiers pas de la métamorphose, vers la “Genése,” vers *Le 
Matin du monde,” vers les “Commencements.” Il ne nous raméne 
nullement a l’aube biblique, 4 l’inception des gestes divins qui vont 
compléter la tache en sept jours. Sa genése se prolonge a4 travers 
les Ages; si elle s’arrétait un seul instant Dieu mettrait en danger 
son existence, son essence qui n’est que création, il conjure le 
vide qui menace de se substituer aux formes dissolues, aux ab- 
sences déchainées. 

Le Dieu créateur de Supervielle, souvent un “Dieu trés atté- 
nué,” jamais le Dieu féroce de l’Ancien Testament, évolue en 
méme temps que sa relation avec l’homme dont il vit. Par plus 
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d’un trait il ressemble au poéte, au poéte tout dénué d’orgueil. 
Dans “Tristesse de Dieu” et dans bien d’autres poémes le créateur 
solitaire révéle par un monologue combien l]’intimité entre lui et 
sa créature est incompléte. Par ses murmures il nous apprend la 
dépendance réciproque de Dieu et de l”>homme incapable de se pas- 
ser l’un de l’autre: 


Homme, si je t’ai créé c’est pour y voir clair 
Et pour vivre dans un corps moi qui n’ai ni mains ni visage 


0 (ei lee tek 6 ep eg emg?) ogte Fo. felber ep te” 0) Tet) «i kekl «. Mien se toe 00) Cael) eo, een seo me 


Mais la métamorphose n’émane pas forcément d’efforts dé- 
miurgiques. Elle jaillit d’éternels souvenirs, d’un passé né de 
légendes et de mythes. Le recueil Premiers Pas de l’univers se 
compose en majeure partie de contes d’inspiration classique et 
biblique. Rappelons les titres de la “Fuite en Egypte,” de *L’ Arche 
de Noé,” du “Boeuf et (de) 1’Ane dans la créche.” Ajoutons-y ceux 
des piéces d’inspiration “féerique” Robinson et Schéhérazade. La 
conscience de l’existence humaine se prolongeant 4a travers les 
Ages s’exprime angoissée, dans “Houle.” Le temps ourdit et re- 
noue ses fils plus rapidement que l’homme mais n’arrive guére 
a établir des points d’appui: 


Depuis les soirs apeurés que traversait le bison 

Jusqu’a ce matin de mai qui cherche encore Sa joie 

Et dans mes yeux mensongers n’est peut-etre qu’une fable, 
La terre est une quenouille que filent lune et soleil. 


Je suis un paysage échappé de ses fuseaux, 
Une vague de la mer naviguant depuis Homére 
Recherchant un beau rivage pour que bruissent trois mille ans. 


Quand Supervielle dans quelques contes et poémes adapte la 
vérité légendaire 4 une vérité de tous les temps il fait surgir les 
trésors inattendus des déluges que le lecteur contemple émer- 
veillé. Naissances, Le Voleur d’enfant, “L’Enfant de la haute 
mer,” font régner, d’une fraicheur enfantine, surprises et étonne- 
ments. L’enfant s’arréte devant le secret ressuscite l’inouf 
enseveli dans le familier alors que l’adulte pressé ou las ne 
s’apercevrait de rien. Pourtant enfants et grandes personnes ne 
s’affrontent pas comme des antithéses. Les reflets des spectacles 
enfantins rayonnent a travers les voyages que parcourent les adul- 
tes et les rendent singuliérement exempts de vieillesse. Dans un 
poéme assez récent “Croire sans croire,” l’attitude du poéte de- 
vant Dieu s’apparente a4 la candeur d’un petit gargon adressant sa 
priére au gentil vieillard barbu: 


Je crois bien que c’est par l’oreille 
Que Dieu s’avance et prend son temps 
Et que mon conduit s’émerveille 
Quand il vient comme en ce moment. 
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Comme Supervielle évite les associations toutes faites, le solen- 
nel et l’impersonnel, ce langage de “confiance murmurée,” ce 
monologue mystérieux s’adapte 4 merveille A ses sympathies. 

Dans un monde ou tout est réciproque, tout a son écho, l’enfant 
ne dévoilera pas seulement les cachettes, il posera aussi des 
questions. En rapprochant lui aussi la coquille de l’oreille il se 
demandera d’ou vient le son. Le voila en présence de l’énigme 
que son frére adulte affronte depuis si longtemps. Le théme de 
l’énigme est évoqué humoristiquement et pour ainsi dire a rebours 
dans “Genése”: 


Les questions ont disparu et les réponses sont restées aussi 
fraiches qu’au premier jour. 

Et la face du lion avec sa barbe circulaire était aussi une 
réponse, 

Et c’est maintenant un hiéroglyphe dont nous ne parvenons pas 
a faire le tour et qu’il nous faut déchiffrer avec soin. 


Dans “Houle,” l’énigme envahit d’une fagon pressante 1’existence 
humaine. L’homme constate qu’il est impuissant en présence d’un 
spectacle qu’il ne sait déchiffrer. Tout tourne, tout roule, fuseaux, 
vagues, quenouilles. Le poéte a l’affat de solutions aux problémes 
millénaires se sent le coeur envahi d’irréel, de mensonge dont il 
se croit par moments lui-méme la source. 

Cet état d’4me provoqué par l’énigme qui se joue de nous, est 
souvent suggéré en sourdine: 


L’ame folle d’irréel 

Joue avec l’aube et la brise 

Pensant cueillir des cerises 

Dans un mouvement du ciel. (“Souffle”) 


L’angoisse s’empare ainsi du poéte non seulement lors d’un éga- 
rement a travers le monde cosmique, mais aussi dans le monde 
intérieur, dans son moi. Il ferme les yeux et tache de s’orienter 
dans une nuit sans piste, sans lumiére afin de saisir son “coeur 
astrologique” Il n’y parvient pas, son essence lui échappe: 


Je suis si seul que je ne reconnais plus la forme exacte de 


mes mains 
Et je sens mon coeur en moi comme une douleur étrangére. 


écrit-il dans “Peurs.” Le coeur—dans le poéme qui porte ce 
titre — ne reconnait plus le nom de celui qu’il héberge et se croit 
emprisonné dans la cage ow il est chez lui. Dans Oublieuse Me- 
moire, Supervielle s’acharne sur cette faculté qui cherche a le 
fuir; le théme de l’aliénation est donc rapporté au temps. Souvent 
une contradiction apparente permet au lecteur d’atteindre 4 des 
royaumes ou l|’antithése n’est plus possible, comme dans “Nocturne 
en plein jour.” A travers les sombres parois du corps humain, il 
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parvient par de lents efforts jusqu’au coeur, jusqu’a la lumiere 
jaillissant de ce paysage intérieur. Le visible et l’invisible, la 
clarté et l’obscurité, la musique et le silence, par une série de 
renversements, se sont unis jusqu’a la perfection. Mais une fois 
de plus la réalisation ne peut que s’entrevoir et non pas Se fixer. 
Le poéte aboutit a la solitude, au silence, 4 ’impossibilité de com- 
munier avec soi-méme, 4 un état d’4me proche de la mort: 


Des oiseaux teints de rouge et toujours renaissants 
Ont du mal 4 voler prés du coeur qui les méne 

Et ne peuvent s’en éloigner qu’en périssant 

Car c’est en nous que sont les plus cruelles plaines 
Qu l’on périt de soif prés de fausses fontaines... 


Supervielle ne pousse jamais l’angoisse jusqu’au cri, jusqu’a 
la révolte, jusqu’au déchirement de son étre: Je ne me suis ja- 
mais attaqué aux monstres. Et également rebelle a l’évasion, a 
la passiveté qui affaiblirait les liens établis, le poéte continuera 4 
chercher des réponses aux énigmes. Acceptant l’univers et ]’in- 
quiétude qu’il impose, il s’efforcera d’étoffer de nouveaux ré- 
seaux, d’entonner de nouveaux accords sans promettre des arcs 
triomphaux sur une calme immobilité. 


1. Jules Supervielle, Poétes d’aujourd’hui (Paris: Seghers, 1949), p. 26. 


ADDENDUM 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER BY KARL HILLEBRAND 
Ulrich K. Goldsmith 
University of Colorado 


My article “Karl Hillebrand: bekehrter Revolutionar”* was al- 
ready in the hands of the printer when Dr. Wolfram Mauser of the 
University of Florence was kind enough to show me the text of a 
letter in French from Hillebrand to Angelo de Gubernatis, the em- 
inent Indologist, then at the Istituto di studi superiori di Firenze, 
in which Hillebrand refers expressly to his political conversion. 
The original of the letter is in the Biblioteca Nazionale in Flor- 
ence. The letter was probably written in 1872. With Dr. Mauser’s 
permission I quote from his copy: 


... Elles |[i.e. les personnes équitables] savent que j’ai 
été démocrate a 20 ans, que je me suis converti vers 
age de 25 ans, alors que personne ne me connaissait, 
que je ne tirait aucun profit, de quelque nature qu’il fit de 
cette conversion. 


The writer continues to say that ever since his work on Dino Com- 
pagni (publ. in 1862) he had shown himself to be 


le conservateur que je suis resté, conservateur de con- 
viction, non d’intérét, comme ma vie le prouve. Le public 
ne peut me connaitre que comme adversaire de la démo- 
cratie; les amis savent que ma conversion fut sincére, 
sans arriére-pensées, résultat d’une évolution de pensée, 
d’expériences multiples, d’études sérieuses. 


Two other points should be of interest to Hillebrand scholars: 
(1) with regard to Hillebrand’s citizenship, the material in Mr. 
Mauser’s possession shows that Karl Hillebrand obtained a labor 
permit from the French government in 1857 and became a French- 
man in 1866. In 1872, that is about two years after he had had to 
leave France, he regained his German citizenship; (2) Mr. Mauser 
has found that the name of Karl Hillebrand is still very much alive 
in Italy, especially among the descendants of the numerous Floren- 
tine families with whom he was connected. 

Much new material should come to light with the expected pub- 
lication of Mr. Mauser’s biography of the German essayist. 


1. Symposium, XI (1957), 25-45. 
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RECENT BAUDELAIRE STUDIES 

The very considerable volume of recent studies of Baudelaire 
suggests the advisability of pausing briefly to enquire where con- 
temporary scholarship feels that its criticism is leading in the 
further understanding of this poet who, perhaps more than any 
other writer of his period, seems in the ascendant today. My con- 
cern is not to give an état présent, nor even to pass in review here 
all of the recent books which I consider valuable, but rather to 
discuss five studies from the last several years which provoke re- 
flections on their underlying methods, approaches, and goals. 

A good starting place is W. T. Bandy and Claude Pichois, 
Baudelaire devant ses contemporains (Monaco, Editions du rocher, 
1957), a useful and erudite compendium of the more important 
nineteenth-century documents relating to the poet (though not to 
his works). It is immensely entertaining — his period placed a 
premium upon wit and Baudelaire lent himself all too readily to it 
— and it is also immensely sad to read these pages and watch 
Baudelaire wilfully joining alleged friends in blackening the image 
of himself. As the compilers point out, it is extremely dangerous 
to rely upon contemporary materials to understand Baudelaire — 
and yet, it must be done. The notes to the present collection are 
most helpful in putting the reader upon his guard, as is also the 
editors’ repeated practice of opposing one text to another. By a 
prejudiced selection one could document a picture of Baudelaire to 
fit almost any thesis one cared to defend. The moral is that one 
cannot claim to have corroborated a view of Baudelaire by citing 
what some of his contemporaries said about him: when the most 
contradictory views can be validated in this fashion, then none can. 
Too few Baudelaire critics have observed this obvious canon. 

For an opposite sort of audience Lois Boe Hyslop and Francis 
H. Hyslop, Jr., have prepared their Baudelaire, A Self Portrait 
(Oxford University Press, 1957), a selection of his letters trans- 
lated into English with a connecting commentary. For the public 
that cannot read French, his letters are undoubtedly one of the 
safest parts of Baudelaire to try to reach: his verse, in English, 
has always proved a long succession of snares, traps, and delu- 
sions. The Hyslops have done an adequate job of a not unduly dif- 
ficult task: the choice of letters is reasonable; the translations 
are acceptable. But since Baudelaire also abounds in puzzles and 
enigmas, the Hyslops have been forced to decide which Baudelaire . 
to present. In general they have selected a conservative and ac- 
ceptable portrait of him, but it is not always a sensitive one, as I 
shall try to suggest later. Moreover, it is unfortunately true that 


most of what makes Baudelaire great does not appear in his let- 
ters. 
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Probably the most startling of recent Baudelaire books is 
Marcel Ruff, L’Esprit du mal et l’esthétique baudelairienne (Paris, 
Colin, 1955) which has created something of a furor on both sides 
of the Atlantic. The first one hundred forty pages present a force- 
ful and original view of the role of evil in eighteenth-century liter- 
ature: M. Ruff gives it anew prominence and presents it as the 
real background out of which Baudelaire developed. The remain- 
der of the long book is devoted to the poet himself and is based 
upon the clearly stated thesis that the most authentic originality 
and the most fertile in Baudelaire’s work is the idea of evil (p. 7). 
M. Ruff means exactly this, and there is a sense (albeit paradoxi- 
cal) in which his book is not so much a guide to Baudelaire as a 
guide for a Jansenist reading Baudelaire. 

The picture of the eighteenth-century which emerges here is 
fascinating. By turning exclusively (as he must) to the problem of 
evil, he brings out more strongly than has been customary the long 
filiation leading up to Sade. The voman noir he finds had its birth 
in France in the period 1730-1750. In a growing preoccupation 
with evil and eroticism, love was equated solely to desire in some 
writers. Others, however, sought to separate the physical from 
the spiritual so as to achieve “le quietisme de l’amour.” 

When the voman noir is joined to libertinage, it leads to the 
Liaisons dangereuses and ultimately to Sade, obsessed with pain 
and evil as the only sources of pleasure: it is a profoundly moral 
problem for him, M. Ruff finds. The preoccupation with evil he 
discovers on every hand: it dominates the preromantics in his 
view, being both esthetic and theological with them. He is consist- 
ently and outstandingly honest about data which do not fit his the- 
ses. Thus he admits that the first generation of romantics rejects 
this pessimistic view of life; but this only leads him to calling 
them a deviation from the straight line of development he has been 
tracing, and romanticism returns to it with Sainte-Beuve after 
1828. In the remaining years before 1840, while Baudelaire is 
reaching adulthood, there emerges the final note, the concept that 
the Poet is redeemed and inspired by suffering. The awareness of 
evil is the basic inspiration. 

M. Ruff’s approach has all of the impressive apparatus of the 
best French scholarship: pages of footnotes reinforce the asser- 
tions; the discussion ranges widely over the eighteenth-century 
and the early nineteenth, in both of which he is admirably at home. 
And names and examples are legion. The new picture of the period 
seems established and ready for embalming in the manuals for 
survey courses in the lycees. But a miserable doubt remains: 
this is recognizably the method of Lanson, which has stood us in 
good stead for several generations now, but perhaps it is possible 
to use the method brilliantly but wrongly? M. Ruff adduces sup- 
porting material for all assertions not immediately obvious. But 
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in dealing with the incredible mass of data from the century or 
more from 1730 to 1840, it would no doubt be possible to demon- 
strate the existence of almost any trend or current one could think 
of. The problem is to sense where dominance lies, not to assert 
that a trend is dominant because it appears in many examples. To 
take M. Ruff’s own problem of eroticism, one could, I feel quite 
certain, adduce equally numerous examples suggesting that the pe- 
riod solved it by turning to licentiousness which, when it is com- 
pletely overt, is surely an assertion that no problem of evil is in- 
volved. I am, for instance, absolutely unable to believe that a 
Boucher nude represents preoccupation with evil. Deliciously, li- 
centiously nude, yes; morally leprous and worried about it, no. 
And Boucher is surely as typical of his age as are the novels dis- 
cussed by M. Ruff. There is a problem of weighing evidence here 
for its relative importance as well as for its absolute presence, 
and M. Ruff has resolutely denied it. He is startling and at first 
convincing, but not necessarily right. Upon examination, he seems 
partial, biased, wrong. 

After one hundred forty pages of background, M. Ruff is pre- 
pared to discuss Baudelaire. Here, too, as is by now well known, 
M. Ruff has a wealth of new material and new insights. Much is 
undoubtedly valid, but some areas call for major reservations. 
When the reader is presented with many pages of closely reasoned 
text and more pages of documentation in small print, his mind is 
gradually dulled and he becomes less alert to the improbable or 
the wholly unlikely. Perhaps the shock impact can be restored if 
some of M. Ruff’s points are stated in one or two sentences. He 
states that Baudelaire’s father was a priest in the Jansenist tradi- 
tion; Baudelaire’s mother, too, was deeply marked with Jansenism, 
and even the good General Aupick turns out to have had similar 
religious leanings. Baudelaire was brought up in this tradition and 
never freed himself from its domination except for very brief pe- 
riods, and even in these it remained a subterranean current. This. 
is simply absurd, for Baudelaire would then emerge as the devout 
companion of Messieurs de Port-Royal. Once again one is ap- 
palled that a brilliant method and a brilliant mind could have gone 
so far astray. 

It is important to find out how the error occurs. The method 
is subtle and surely unconscious, but it is only the more dangerous 
thereby. M. Ruff has made a series of remarkable discoveries 
which have, in simple fact, revolutionized a considerable number 
of notions about Baudelaire. He does not, however, stop here: he 
also demonstrates that further things could have been true. And 
shortly these migrate from possibilities to ascertained facts of the 
situation. What could possibly have been, gradually becomes what 
was. Thus M. Ruff demonstrates that Frangois Baudelaire was 
elected curate of Dommartin-sous-Hans, For this M. Ruff alleges 
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that he must have been an ordained priest. However, M. Ruff has 
found absolutely no trace of his presence at the seminary; hence 
we have no idea where he was trained, yet M. Ruff assumes (with- 
out ever noting that it is gratuitous) that he was trained in this di- 
ocese. He next recalls that this diocese had been a center of Jan- 
senism. Therefore Frangois Baudelaire was a Jansenist! Now in 
fact, he may never have studied here; further research has shown 
that the diocese was probably no longer Jansenist; and in any case 
Frangois Baudelaire could have remained, like many others, to- 
tally unaffected by any Jansenist leanings of some of those around 
him. Instead note the wholly unjustified conclusion which M. Ruff 
gives to this paragraph: “Nous ne prétendons pas suggérer par la 
que Francois Baudelaire soit resté toute sa vie fidéle aux enseig- 
nements de sa jeunesse. Mais quelles qu’aient pu étre ses opinions 
par la suite, il n’en restera pas moins que sa premiére prise de 
conscience de la condition humaine aura été le sentiment d’une 
nature corrompue, incapable d’effacer, par ses seules forces, la 
souillure originelle” (p. 144). The first sentence takes as proved 
a type of teaching which the known documents cannot demonstrate 
he ever had. It also asserts that M. Ruff will not claim that he re- 
mained faithful to this teaching. The next sentence, however, has 
no importance whatsoever unless in fact he never shook off this 
teaching. Thus we have moved from his possible Jansenism to a 
reassuring statement that it may not have lasted and then to the 
implication that it did. This will not do. And the following pages 
on Francois Baudelaire’s wife and on General Aupick are just as 
shaky. Later, less than sure evidence is adduced to depict a young 
Baudelaire imbued with religious sentiments. The Bandy-Pichois 
book suggests the danger of this approach. The whole matter has 
been aired at length in the pages of RHL, LVII (1957), 565-568, and 
LVIII (1958), 35-46 and 523-527. 

These weaknesses are extremely unfortunate, as such warping 
of the method obscures what is valid ina maze of overstatement 
and of misstatement. Thus M. Ruff’s introductory pages on earlier 
esthetics of evil put in a special light his discussions of Baude- 
laire’s esthetic which so constantly has an ethical basis, as the 
poet links voluptuousness and pain. This much is excellent. And 
M. Ruff is certainly right to emphasize that Baudelaire, convinced 
that evil is always present, elected le Mal se connaissant in pref- 
erence to le Mal s’ignorant. But then one meets sentences like the 
following (note, incidentally, that it begins with a mild “probable- 
ment” which slips unobtrusively into a “sans doute” a moment 
later): “C’est probablement que, sans aller encore jusqu’a l’opi- 
nion extréme que ‘la volupté unique et supréme de 1’amour git dans 
la certitude de faire le mal’ [citation from Baudelaire’s Fusées], 
la notion d’amour est, dans sa pensée, et sans doute en conse- 
quence d’une formation religieuse teintée de jansénisme, déja liee 
indissolublement au péché” (p. 186). 
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Insights constantly balance bias. Thus M. Ruff demonstrates 
that it is quite gratuitous to attribute a diabolical role to Jeanne 
Duval (187ff.). But he states without reservations that Baudelaire 
attempted suicide because he recognized his own weakness as so 
great that now he was forced to trust to divine mercy alone. This 
is certainly not that clear. And from M. Ruff’s point of view, what 
has become of our Jansenist? Again, where others find the Mme 
Sabatier episode at least puzzling, to M. Ruff it offers no prob- 
lems: naturally, to Baudelaire, the Jansenist, human love is al- 
ways vitiated in practice because of original sin (pp. 254ff.). Of 
the relationship between Baudelaire and Poe, he states that the 
Frenchman’s work would have been exactly the same without Poe 
and that anything he does seem to have gotten from the American 
he could have gotten anyway from an earlier French tradition with 
which he was familiar (p. 267). 

The discussion of the Edition of 1857 is lengthy and is predi- 
cated in large measure upon the notion that the meaning of a Bau- 
delaire poem is to be determined only by its context within the 
architecture of the whole book. By this means M. Ruff can take 
those numerous poems which are patently not Jansenist in any way 

.and reject their testimony by finding that a poem near them 
contradicts them. I find it most unsatisfactory (pp. 295ff. will il- 
lustrate). Some poems, too, come out in new and sometimes odd 
garb. Thus “Bénédiction” has nothing autobiographical in it. Or 
the “Correspondances” have their existence only via the spiritual 
world, and the whole notion of synaesthesia seems to disappear. 

And the bias continues throughout M. Ruff’s book. The Paradis 
artificiels, it will surprise no one, turn out to be Jansenist, too. 
The “Hymne a la beauté” has been universally misread: M. Ruff 
thinks it states that the origin of beauty is not important because, 
whatever its source, it opens the gates of heaven. The “Réve d’un 
curieux” he most honestly indicates as constituting a problem for 
him, but surely he is overly ingenious in solving it (p. 347). Hon- 
est, too, is his comment on Baudelaire’s famous observation on 
monsters: M. Ruff says: “L’idee de liberté y est aussi reprise 
avec force, nous rappelant une fois de plus que le jansénisme — si 
jansénisme il y a, comme nous le pensons — n’y est pas propre- 
ment théologique, mais pltitot une coloration de la pensée. Il n’est 
pas l’effet d’un enseignement, mais d’une imprégnation recue pen- 
dant l’enfance” (p. 362). This is simply not what M. Ruff claimed 
earlier or what he has been urging throughout his book, however 
many plaudits he may merit for his integrity in drawing attention 
to the objection. 

The final chapter, “Conclusion,” is equally disturbing. Baude- 
laire’s true progeny turn out not to be those who followed his taste. 
for the macabre — a point it is easy to accept — but neither are 
they those who draw upon his originality in poetic technique and 
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vision, and this is much harder to accept. His real influence, says 
M. Ruff, lies in making modern poetry derive from an esthetic of 
evil, Lautréamont, Rimbaud, and Surrealism are his true heirs. 
Baudelaire would have lost enormously in stature were this all one 
could say; fortunately, it is not. But it is indeed too bad that so 
much sensitivity, so much intelligence, and so much sound schol- 
arship should have been put to the dubious use of defending a spe- 
cious thesis. 

Most of us learned about the poet through Enid Starkie’s Bau- 
delaire of many years ago. It has long been unavailable, but Miss 
Starkie refused to allow it to be reprinted until she could rewrite 
it to conform to more recent findings. At long last, however, it 
has appeared (Norfolk, Connecticut, New Directions, 1958), in a 
lavishly illustrated edition. It is an even greater delight than was 
its predecessor. Baudelaire, neither decked out nor blackened 
(except as he himself would have wished), appears in a conserva- 
tive portrait which defends, as did the earlier version, Miss 
Starkie’s thesis that the core of Baudelaire is his spirituality. 
Easily, gracefully, and with careful acknowledgment, she takes 
from M. Ruff what is sound; she avoids his exaggerations and his 
parti pris without ever mentioning either. In this fashion his ex- 
cellent insights and brilliant discoveries fit readily into a credible 
pattern; it is a pity that he did not do this himself, 

Miss Starkie divides Baudelaire’s career into four periods, a 
first of apprenticeship; a second up to the Coup d’état, during 
which the harshness of life becomes clearer, and a youthful pessi- 
mism and spleen dominate; a third period, the high point of his ca- 
reer, shows spiritual preoccupations dominant as he clarifies his 
esthetic doctrine and writes his great spiritual poems and his best 
literary and art criticism. This period ends with 1857, as the last 
years of dejection and bitter pessimism begin and he sets out on 
his quest for moral victory. Miss Starkie avoids the harsh cate- 
gorizing which this résumé suggests and her schema serves prin- 
cipally as a flexible outline of the poet’s general development. By 
thus displaying his evolution, she avoids the rigid abstractions of 
M. Ruff, who sought to depict Baudelaire as a Jansenist at nearly 
every point in his life. He and Miss Starkie, however, come to 
easy agreement about the later years. 

Little is known about Baudelaire’s early life, and Miss Starkie 
wisely leaves it at that. The poet clearly was “his mother’s one 
joy and passion during the first seven years of his life” (p. 27) and 
she was passionate and jealous over him, a situation which he en- 
joyed without being thereby depraved. The father, Miss Starkie 
feels, probably was brought up in the Jansenist tradition as M. Ruff 
thinks (pp. 28-29), but he “meant little more to him [Baudelaire] 
than walks in the parks on warm afternoons...” (p. 33). This is 
surely a sounder view than one which would see him as a lifelong 
source of Jansenist leanings. 
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Miss Starkie, as before, brings an unruffled and healthy point 
of view to her account of the poet’s life. Aupick is given his well- 
deserved due. The alleged Oedipus complex of Baudelaire is 
“nonsense” (p. 40). He must have been “troublesome and undisci- 
plined” from his teachers’ point of view. And there is a magnifi- 
cent passage in which Miss Starkie explains to English readers 
how much poor Baudelaire lacked by not having the advantages of a 
proper English university education (“he would have been kept un- 
der kindly supervision during these critical years”). Unlike M. 
Ruff, she feels as I do that Baudelaire probably did not go to Cal- 
cutta. She is very clever in her rapid paragraphs setting milieu 
(e.g., on Paris and Parisian life, p. 72); she is sensitive in dis- 
cussing some of the excellent photographs and paintings of Baude- 
laire which she reproduces (e.g., p. 77). She is so very wise in 
declining to take at face value some of Baudelaire’s wilder re- 
marks when he was twenty, asking how many such exaggerations 
may properly be used against the fully-grown men these young- 
sters later became. 

When handling material that is less than conclusive, Miss 
Starkie is much more acceptable than M. Ruff. She is not dog- 
matic, nor is she arrogant about other opinions, which she cites 
fairly. Her comment on Jeanne Duval is typical: “Certainly there 
must have been some good in her which neither his mother nor his 
friends were able to perceive” (p. 85). While M. Ruff strives for 
this note, he also manages to suggest so many virtues for her that 
the reader is left with a confused and somewhat improbable pic- 
ture. Of what love meant to Baudelaire, Miss Starkie writes that 
it was “less an affair of the senses than of the higher faculties” 
(p. 89) and that it is impossible to know what his sex life was ex- 
cept to say that his sensuality was “cerebral rather than physical” 
(p. 93) and that he was at any rate pathologically timid. This is 
the sort of caution which long acquaintance with the contradictory 
stories about Baudelaire should engender and which the particular . 
arrangement of the Bandy-Pichois book should foster. 

I share Miss Starkie’s feeling that “L’Albatros” has perhaps 
been overrated; she “finds its symbolism more conventional than 
is usual with Baudelaire” (pp. 101-102). I am a little puzzled that 
she finds “Elevation” “trite and commonplace” compared to the 
later Baudelaire poems, but I am delighted when she compares his 
eroticism to the magnificence of the “Song of Solomon” (p. 112). 

Unlike M. Ruff and his restricted, monochromatic view of the 
poet, Miss Starkie can and does find him changing from one year 
to another. Hence it is no problem that he should write poems of 
revolt and poems of spiritual acceptance: they are written at dif- 
ferent times and do not have to be explained out of existence by an- 
arbitrary and overworked notion of the architecture of the Fleurs. 
Thus the “Reniement,” a troublesome nuisance to M. Ruff (p. 251), 
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is merely from a period of revolt. When, in 1857, Baudelaire said 
it was the result of an actor’s playing a role, Miss Starkie adds 
that it was a role he had played earlier (p. 116). The quiet and 
easy simplicity of this notion I shall return to later in this paper. 

There are problem areas, as we have noted, in the biography 
of Baudelaire. All one can do is to acknowledge that they exist and 
try to elucidate them as much as is possible. Such a knot occurs 
around the visits to Chateauroux and Dijon (pp. 194ff). For my 
own part I find her account balanced and honest about what makes 
her take the stand she does, Although it has been sharply attacked 
(RHL, LVUI [1958], 89-92 and 569-571), it seems to me a model 
of its type of scholarly writing, where the facts cannot be posi- 
tively known. 

She handles in masterly fashion the influence of Poe and of 
Swedenborg. Poe gave Baudelaire confidence and courage (p. 218). 
Swedenborg, directly or indirectly, provided a view of the universe 
which he could rapidly make his own. She and M. Ruff agree about 
the general character of Baudelaire’s spirituality, although she 
does not need to use the word “Jansenist” in this connection, and 
this is an improvement. For the roles of suffering, evil, pain in 
the elaboration of beauty, the two critics are at one. In regard to 
Mme Sabatier, Miss Starkie is more satisfactory: rather than 
claiming that it is all obvious, she considers at length what Baude- 
laire wished of women and urges that his conduct with her reveals 
the sensitivity of his character. It is a sympathetic and credible 
portrait. It is also a useful point of reference for evaluating the 
Hyslops’ Baudelaire. Their treatment of his famous letter to Mme 
Sabatier of August 31, 1857, is moderate enough but broken up, 
somewhat inconclusive, and at best external in that their final 
move is to refer to the theories of Crepet and Blin without, them- 
selves, taking a position on these theories (pp. 129-132). Miss 
Starkie, on the other hand, considers it more from within, from a 
warm and sympathetic understanding of the man and the woman in- 
volved (pp. 331-333). It is not necessary to accept her conclusions 
to find her treatment informed and sensitive; she offers her own 
reasoning and her own feelings; above all, she does not write of 
Baudelaire as an outsider, my gravest objection to the Hyslops’ 
book. 

In displaying Baudelaire’s theories of literature, poetics, and 
art, Miss Starkie is at her best. She discusses easily Baudelaire’s 
realism and its total difference from the tawdry handling of a 
Champfleury; she is excellent on his art criticism. But she states, 
and much as I regret it I can make no sense out of her sentence: 
“It is beyond the scope of this work to analyse the prosody of Bau- 
delaire, since this has often been attempted, almost always badly” 
(p. 305). She does, however, make interesting comparisons be- 
tween the prose poems and the poems themselves. The book is a 
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magnificent success in what it set out to be. The original version 
taught a whole generation to understand the poet; the present form 
is more profound and equally successful. 

After saying all of this, may one still ask for more? Miss 
Starkie wrote her biography because “those who enjoy it [the work 
of art], responding to it sympathetically, will always be interested 
to discover all they can about the nature of the man who could pro- 
duce it.” She is seeking to write a biography “of his inner person- 
ality,” to show “how the work arises from his personality” (p. 22). 
When I read M. Ruff, I had often the feeling that the critic was 
talking of a poet I did not know; with Miss Starkie, I felt constantly 
that I was walking all around the familiar figure but that at critical 
moments we remained tangential. We discussed the life of a man 
who was a son, who had theories about art, who had loves and 
fears, who sought constantly for spiritual values. All of this was, 
quite properly, bejewelled with citations from the poems. But 
somehow we never talked of Baudelaire as what he really was, a 
poet, nor of the poems as what they were, namely poems. There 
is a biography, an evolution of the poet as poet, to which somehow 
we never turned: and yet this is what Baudelaire thought he was 
and what it is that keeps us coming back to him. As Miss Starkie 
knows, Baudelaire never separated form and content: the form 
was a part of the content, as the latter required and engendered 
the former. How then can she purport to give us the content with- 
out the form? It is here that Baudelaire’s greatness resides, and 
this we do not have. This is why, grateful as I am to Miss Starkie, 
I presume to ask for more. 

I propose to discuss only one more study here, although many 
might merit consideration perhaps more than the one I have chosen. 
Thus Henri Peyre, Connaissance de Baudelaire is invaluable; or L. 
J. Austin, L’Univers Poétique de Baudelaire, opened new critical 
avenues. But it may be more fruitful to wander further afield and 
consider the publication resulting from The Centennial Celebration . 
of Baudelaire’s Fleurs du Mal at the State University of Iowa (the 
book is printed, however, in Austin, Texas, University of Texas 
Press, 1958), The Celebration was organized by the poet-professor 
Paul Engle and brought to Iowa City a distinguished group of critics 
to discuss the works of Baudelaire. It is evidence both of the 
spread of acclaim for Baudelaire and of the growing cultural 
awareness of Iowa that such a celebration should have been con- 
ceived and held there. Moreover the University of Texas did its 
part with interesting typography and paper for the book. A jarring 
note, however, strikes one already at the frontispiece, a portrait of 
Baudelaire commissioned especially for the Celebration. Carrying 
out this commission was a thankless task and Katherine Hefner, 
who did the job, took the only course available to her: she produced 
a weakened derivative of a photograph, the magnificent one of about 
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1860, which, incidentally, serves as frontispiece to Miss Starkie’s 
book, It would have been better to decline the commission. 

Professor Henri Peyre provides a typically brilliant Fore- 
word, Sparkling, provocative, name-filled, this little essay makes 
the intriguing observation that this is one Centennial where French 
critics have been unanimous in praise: Baudelaire’s greatness is 
recognized by all of them. And most critics outside of France 
have agreed. Anthony West, writing for The New Yorker (April 
12, 1958, pp. 141-150), sounds an oddly discordant and not wholly 
convincing note of distaste; but he is most unusual. In the rest of 
his Foreword, Professor Peyre is, as always, striking and differ- 
ent. It is perhaps most useful simply to compare his observations 
with alternative views offered by other critics. One of the fasci- 
nations of Baudelaire is the extraordinary diversity of views which 
he evokes. Thus, characterizing the poetry of Baudelaire and of 
his period, Professor Peyre writes, “Analysis and memory re- 
placed imagination as the source of creativeness” (p. xiii), while 
Miss Starkie suggests: “Imagination then became for him the most 
precious of all the faculties...,Imagination for him was a divine 
faculty, the queen of faculties, who puts order into what the eye 
has merely seen” (p. 299). Later, Professor Peyre writes, “We 
read Les Fleurs du Mal at fifty with the same sense of reward as 
when we discover them in our adolescence” (p. xiv), whereas Miss 
Starkie is more impressed with the different reward Baudelaire 
offers to a mature reader: 


His writings appeal especially to those who have 
reached mature years, who have learnt all that life has 
power to grant of hopes and disappointments, of joys and 
sorrows. It is for them that he has written of the poign- 
ancy of departing youth, not merely of the fading of out- 
ward beauty but of the withering of dreams and illusions, 
which drop away, some to perish when the seeds are ster- 
ile, but some to blossom again. It is the poetry of expe- 
rience, of saddened experience, which still finds cause for 
hope and faith (p. 553). 


Two more quotations must suffice to suggest the character of 
these remarks. Professor Peyre observes that “...Lamartine, 
Musset, Vigny, even Nerval appear to us in retrospect as belated 
classicists rather than as authentic romantics....” (p. xv), where 
M. Ruff offers a more traditional view of this complex problem: 
“Tl est certain que ce serait une mauvaise plaisanterie de com- 
mencer par retrancher du romantisme francais Hugo, Lamartine, 
et Vigny” (p. 86). And when Professor Peyre writes, “The su- 
preme originality of Baudelaire which endears him to us is that he 
succeeded in multiplying his romantic elements by his classical 
ones...” (p. xvii), he reminds us of Flaubert, who had preferred a 
simpler statement: “Vous avez trouvé le moyen d’étre classique, 
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tout en restant le romantique transcendent que nous aimons” (Let- 
ter to Baudelaire of October 22, 1860). 

Professor Paul Engle’s opening address, “The Gulf is Always 
Thirsty,” offers the suggestion that for Baudelaire, the contempla- 
tion of beauty is “a suffering in awareness,” a phrasing which 
Miss Starkie, whom he later quotes, would have accepted easily. 
When, however, he also says that Baudelaire was “consistent in 
opposing to the chaos and confusion of the life around him the 
scrupulous order of his verse” (p. 7), I am troubled. His remark 
might, perhaps, be made of Racine or Boileau. But of Baudelaire, 
who so frequently leads the Alexandrine out of its ordered march 
and into forms bordering on prose? Can this be said of the man 
who so distinctly destroys the “scrupulous order of his verse” as 
to write prose poems? If the phrase is meaningful, then I find 
agreement difficult. 

Professor Roger Shattuck spoke on “Baudelaire’s Corpse,” 
noting quite properly that “the shock of Baudelaire, the frisson 
nouveau, has not diminished with time” (p. 16). On the next page, 
however, he writes (and bewilders me): “We understand him at 
once and all too clearly” (p. 17). This has not been my experience, 
and I have the odd feeling that Professor Shattuck and I are talking 
of two different poets. He then goes on to say, and I am abridging 
but keeping his own words: ‘*...it is in the question of sincerity 
that Baudelaire the man can be shown to have failed. By his own 
standards he fell short. His cult of the Dandy and his debauchery 
fall short because they do not reveal any great struggle within him. 
They must be seen as the most determined of his roles rather than 
as symptoms of fierce inner combat.” There are readers of Bau- 
delaire who find that to be human is to fall short and that it is a 
part of Baudelaire’s greatness that he knew it (“le Mal se con- 
naissant”). Critics like Professor Shattuck seem to prefer “le 
Mal s’ignorant.” Perhaps they would deny that this distinction 
exists. As so often when Baudelaire is at issue, critics differ and 
readers must choose. 

W. T. Bandy offers a neat “Baudelaire and Poe,” bringing order 
out of a confused welter. He offers modestly “a few facts and 
comments” (p. 29) and draws attention to a point too often neg- 
lected: “In all, his Poe labors covered a period of sixteen or sev- 
enteen years and comprised five volumes, running to more than 
fifteen hundred pages of text. I believe that it is rather important 
to remember that he did all this at the expense of his own original 
writing...” (pp. 32-33). He concludes his examination with the 
suggestion that “No informed person would dream of saying that 
Baudelaire owed nothing to Poe. His borrowings are quite evident 
in the later poems, and in his critical works. Baudelaire himself 
gave credit to Poe, along with de Maistre, for having taught him to 
‘reason’. But above all, Poe served him as an example of artistic 
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integrity in the face of adversity; he was a double source of inspi- 
ration, moral as well as literary.” To continue my oppositions, M. 
Ruff, who was on the same platform with Professor Bandy, had 
said “...les poemes de Baudelaire ne doivent rien a Edgar Poe, 
mais...son esthétique a di en étre influencée” (p. 258). Profes- 
sor Bandy’s statement really seems sounder. 

Two more of the speakers deserve mention, though it may per- 
haps be abridged. Professor Donald Justice injects a useful para- 
dox into a difficult situation when he suggests that “Sincerity is 
saying what the form obliges you to say regardless of whether or 
not you believe in it.” Hence a poet may sincerely adopt a pose! 
This is another facet of Miss Starkie’s views on Baudelaire’s 
roles and one which Professor Shattuck might care to ponder. In 
addition Marcel Ruff offered in brief compass some of the salient 
approaches of his book. He also added, however, the suggestion 
that, in the Fleurs du mal, “...whatever errors are divulged, it 
remains a scrutiny, at times accompanied by a warning. It is 
never a condemnation” (p. 44). I am unable to read Au lecteur this 
way. 

The Centennial Celebration was and remains an interesting 
tribute to Baudelaire and to Iowa, but it does perhaps admit of the 
suggestion that the best work on Baudelaire is not yet being done 
there. 

The five studies considered here suggest the extraordinary 
breadth of recent Baudelaire research. The Iowa Centennial Cele- 
bration was a public commemoration by a University which had 
only just opened its doors the autumn before the Fleurs du mal ap- 
peared: they were surely unnoticed in Iowa City that winter. One 
hundred years later the Celebration was not unnatural; while it 
failed to elicit great critical judgments, this is surely the normal 
fate of such official gatherings. The Hyslops’ translation of Bau- 
delaire’s letters also suggest that public awareness of the poet is 
growing: that these translations cannot reveal the poet in any im- 
portant sense merely marks more sharply the limitations of the 
audience being envisaged. The Celebration and the translations 
did what could be done to popularize the name of the poet. The 
Bandy and Pichois volume is a more learned effort to gather to- 
gether and, in part, to popularize more recondite material. It, 
too, served admirably its deliberately narrow purposes for scholar 
and for general reader. 

The volumes by M. Ruff and by Miss Starkie are longer, more 
scholarly than the first two, and of much larger scope. Theirs is 
the grist out of which the popularizers must mill their flour, and 
the speakers at Iowa were already in Miss Starkie’s debt. Baude- 
laire will be read in a different light because these two books have 
been written, and Miss Starkie’s already showed the effect of M. 
Ruff’s. Baudelaire scholarship is alert and healthy at the century 
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mark: its errors and deviations are being corrected as fast as 
they appear, and the great acquisitions are being carefully pre- 
served. If it is a warring field; this is to the good, and ground is 
being steadily won. 


Syracuse University B. FE. BART. 


William F. Bottiglia: Voltaire’s ‘Candide’ — Analysis of a Classic 
(Studies on Voltaire and the Eighteenth Century, Vol. VII), Institut 
et Musée Voltaire, Les Délices, Genéve, 1959, 280 pp. 


The task undertaken by Professor Bottiglia in this full-length 
study of Candide isa detailed analysis of Voltaire’s literary de- 
sign and a determination of the artistic justification of this “conte 
philosophique.” 

Professor Bottiglia reveals a perceptive mind and displays a 
scholarship which is admirable. The impression one receives, 
however, during and after the perusal of this monument to schol- 
arship is that there was indeed much truth in Moliére’s wise coun- 
sel that even when virtues are pushed beyond the point of reason 
they can become vices. For most of this book becomes virtually 
unreadable simply because its pages are literally filled with ref- 
erences either to Candide itself or to the scholarly works of Wade, 
Naves, McGhee, Flowers, Torrey and Morize, to mention only 
those which appear most frequently. 

Obviously, in a work of this type, one of detailed analysis of 
structure and style, one must expect many references to the work 
itself. But when page after page takes on the appearance of hiero- 
glyphics, the sight of which stifles the readers’ interest and de- 
stroys the continuity of thought, then the primary purpose of the 
study has been defeated. The author sins most in this respect in ~ 
chapter VI on Structure (see especially pp. 181-183), though this 
criticism is valid for most of the book. 

Occasionally there is what seems to be unnecessary repetition 
of material. For example, on p. 128 we find: 


Thus, upon entering Eldorado, the travelers are described 
as “nos deux hommes de l’autre Monde”; upon leaving it, 
as “nos deux Voyageurs.” At one point Voltaire speaks of 
“ces caillous &...ce sable que nous nommons or & pier- 
reries.” At another, to back up Cacambo’s knowledge of 
the Peruvian language spoken by the Eldoradans, he be- 
gins his mischievous hag Pua) with the words: * car 
tout le monde sait que... 
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Four pages later, in discussing the creator-showman role of Vol- 
taire, Professor Bottiglia again refers to these same sections, 
this time adding the somewhat superfluous textual references, su- 
perfluous since everyone should be able to locate these readily 
enough without additional guides: 


It has already been pointed out that upon entering Eldo- 
rado, they are described as “nos deux hommes de 1’autre 
Monde” (Cxvii, p. 107), and upon leaving it, as “nos deux 
Voyageurs” (Cxix, p. 126); that in Eldorado Voltaire 
speaks of “ces cailloux &...ce sable que nous nommons 
or & pierreries” (Cxviii, p. 119), and supports Cacambo’s 
knowledge of Peruvian with an explanation which begins: 
“car tout le monde sait que...” (Cxvii, p. 108). 


On the other hand, this study presents a praiseworthy struc- 
tural and stylistic analysis of Candide. It incorporates learned 
and enlightening discussions on Voltaire’s uses of irony and satire, 
the role of character and social setting. A fair judgment is that it 
presents the most thorough and comprehensive examination to date 
of Voltaire’s famous masterpiece. Professor Bottiglia on the 
whole defends the need for some symbolic interpretation of the 
work (pp. 240 ff.) but wisely rejects the far-fetched symbolic 
meanings such as William R. Price’s view of the precious pebbles 
and the big red sheep of Eldorado “as Frederick’s (the King of El- 
dorado’s) literary works, securely encased in red-bound sheep- 
skin,” which Voltaire (Candide) is forced to surrender at Francfort 
(Surinam) where the pebbles also represent “large sums of money, 
the equivalence of all that Voltaire had obtained from Frederick 
during his stay in Prussia” (p. 123). 

The chapter on style (VIII) is especially interesting precisely 
because its relatively uncluttered text makes it more possible for 
the reader to enjoy the scholarly ideas of Professor Bottiglia. 
Even in this excellent chapter, however, the author finds it impos- 
sible to resist the temptation to catalogue all the documentation at 
his disposal, even after the point he wishes to make has been suf- 
ficiently established. At least so it seems. For example, after 
discussing the rapid prose style of Voltaire, he goes on to show 
that Voltaire at times deliberately employed a more decelerated 
style with greater use of dependent clauses and conjunctions for 
the purpose of contrast and parody. In support of this contention 
Professor Bottiglia cites four passages (pp. 211-212). These, it 
seems to us, would have been sufficient. Instead he gives at least 
another half-page of references to additional examples of this 
technique. Undoubtedly this detailed information can be important 
to the specialist equally intent on a complete dissection of Candide. 
For most readers, even those very interested in Voltaire, the in- 
clusion of so much data can easily prove tiresome. The fault 
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really lies in the decision to incorporate all the references and 
notes in the text. If the author felt that all this corroborative evi- 
dence was essential, the happier solution would have been to di- 
vorce it from the running text. 

Some of Professor Bottiglia’s views will undoubtedly be ques- 
tioned by his fellow scholars. For example, it is highly debatable 
whether Candide would be a literary failure without its present fi- 
nale (p. 91). Other readers will wonder, as we did, at the author’s 
compromise classification of Candide asa miniature classic (pp. 
248, 255). His reluctance to accept this work as a full-fledged 
classic is difficult to understand in view of his own definition of a 
classic (p. 240). His reservation seems to stem from his convic- 
tion, with which many will quarrel, that a necessary criterion of a 
classic is size, for he says, “Candide, then cannot, in quantity of 
quality, measure up to the supreme classics” (p. 248). And he re- 
peatedly speaks of Voltaire’s “multum in parvo” technique. Yet 
the pages from 248 to the end clearly indicate that Voltaire suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing everything Professor Bottiglia requires 
of aclassic. We prefer to agree with Professor Torrey who finds 
Candide “a classic masterpiece in every sense of the term.” 

But these are minor points. The work is very sound; it reveals 
a wealth of erudition and a fine literary judgment. Unfortunately 
the form it took, we feel, will tend to discourage many readers and 
thus deprive them of the undeniable fruits of Professor Bottiglia’s 
scholarship. 


University of Rochester VIRGIL W. TOPAZIO 


Jules Brody: Boileau and Longinus. Geneve, Droz, 1958. 165 pp. 


Writing on the date of Boileau’s Traité du Sublime in Romanic 
Review (XLVI [1957], 265-274), Professor Brody suggested, per- 
haps sardonically, that a close examination of Boileau’s relation to 
Longinus might reveal that there is a great deal left to be said 
about Boileau. Two months later his Columbia dissertation, Boileau 
and Longinus, was published in Geneva, and now there is little left 
to be said about the translator of Peri Hupsous: the last important 
gap in Boileau scholarship has been filled. This task would have 
to interest a Romance scholar who is at the same time an extraor- 
dinarily competent Hellenist. Jules Brody brings to the problem a 
sound method and an irreproachable knowledge of Greek. The ap- 
pearance of this book does great credit not only to its author but | 
also to the intellectual milieu that produced it, by tangibly affirm- 
ing the continuity of the classical tradition in the United States. 
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The explosion of the législateur du Parnasse myth in this cen- 
tury divested Boileau of his originality as a critic and brought ac- 
cusations of narrowness and superficiality. “When it was shown 
that Boileau could not have schooled the Grands classiques,” writes 
Professor Brody, “and, more important, that almost every point in 
his literary doctrine had been made by earlier critics, a great 
deal of reshuffling had to be done” (p. 141). Professor Brody’s 
purpose is to exhume Boileau and invest him with originality and 
unity of thought. The proof of Boileau’s originality, says Brody, is 
his interpretation of Longinus’ Peri Hupsous, which in fact did en- 
rich the critical tradition. The author then seeks in Boileau’s 
work unity of thought by formulating a psychological principle to 
which both his rapport with Longinus and his critical position can 
be related. This principle is found by Brody in Boileau’s view of 
great writing [the real meaning of te pt y yovs]| as “an inscru- 
table principle of insight and control sits in the body of his 
works he recapitulated in the word raison” (p. 142), a view which 
during his lifetime remained constant, growing only in intensity. 

Longinus was known to scholars since Robortello published On 
the Sublime in 1554, but it was unquestionably Boileau’s transla- 
tion in 1674 which made the first real impact on the European lit- 
erary scene, promoting Peri Hupsous to a position second only to 
Aristotle’s Poetics. The cult of Longinus during the eighteenth 
century became full blown and was shrewdly reflected by Gibbon 
in his diary on October 3, 1762: “Till now I was acquainted only 
with two ways of criticizing a beautiful passage: the one, to show 
by an exact anatomy of it the distinct beauties of it, and whence 
they sprung; the other, an idle exclamation or general encomium, 
which leaves nothing behind it. Longinus has shown me that there 
is a third. He tells me his own feelings upon reading it, and he 
tells them with such energy that he communicates them.” Under 
the romantic impetus, sublimity, “a certain distinctive and out- 
standing quality in literature,” according to Longinus, (“ce qui 
forme l’excellence et la souveraine perfection du discours,” 
Boileau renders it), became an un-Longinian symbol for any as- 
tounding psychological or natural show of energy or power. 

Modern critics, says Brody, echo the judgment that Boileau’s 
attraction to Longinus could not have been sincere. He cites 
Saintsbury: Longinus had to wait for Coleridge to meet “any critic 
entirely of his class”; Tate: Boileau “stuffed Longinus with neo- 
classical authority”; Curtius: “It seems grotesque that a school- 
master like Boileau made his name known.” It was thought incon- 
ceivable that Longinus, the champion of “passion” should have 
been launched by Boileau, the arch-agent of French classicism and 
the apostle of “reason.” But “passion” and “reason” are shibboleth 
words, Brody rightly suggests. Longinus viewed passion not as 
the norm, but as one of the several components of sublimity. It 
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was not in the name of subjectivity of feeling that he opposed the 
formalistic critics of his day, but in the name of the higher sub- 
jectivity of judgment. Here Mr. Brody is a little unfair to Allen 
Tate, who in his essay “Longinus and the ‘New Criticism’” at least 
takes to task the critics who suppose that Longinus’ doctrine of 
“transport” anticipates the romantic fryisson and shows that Longi- 
nus would reject that art which is beyond its own reach. And the 
harsh words that Curtius speaks in European Literature and the 
Latin Middle Ages (if this is the work Mr. Brody has in mind) are 
in connection with Boileau’s Réflexions critiques sur Longin, not 
the Traité du Sublime. Moreover, Professor Brody omits Irving 
Babbitt’s defense of Boileau from the exhaustive review of critical 
opinion bearing on his subject. In The New Laokoon, pp. 40-41, 
Babbitt comes to the rescue of Boileau, “the leader of a reaction 
against formalism,” the victim of “romantic obsessions,” and con- 
trasts the real Boileau with Boileau the romantic “bugaboo”: 
“Boileau was simply a wit and a man of the world, not especially 
logical or imaginative or profound, but with an admirable integrity 
of character and an extraordinarily keen and correct sensibility. 
...-Boileau’s message to the authors of his time was simple: It is 
proper and indeed necessary for you to obey the rules, but at best 
the rules have only a negative virtue: the really important matter 
is that you should interest us.” This is essentially Mr. Brody’s 
conclusion, “Boileau, basically, was a man who refused to be 
bored,” as it is Professor Borgerhoff’s in his wise book, The 
Freedom of French Classicism. 

The great value of Mr. Brody’s brilliant achievement is his 
revisionist clarification of the bases of Boileau’s attraction and 
constant debt to Longinus’ treatise, by scientifically collating the 
Greek text and Boileau’s translation and showing how Boileau 
openly seeks to undergo the influence of Longinus. When Boileau 
demanded of all writers what he found in Racine, “Que tu sais 
bien, Racine, a l’aide d’un acteur/Kmouvoir, étonner, ravir un - 
spectateur,” he was expressing the passion that led him inevitably 
to the Sublime, “cet extraordinaire et ce merveilleux qui frappe 
dans le discours, et qui fait qu’un ouvrage enléve, ravit, trans- 
porte.” It took Boileau’s critical insight, says Professor Brody, 
to see that Peri Hupsous was less a manual of rhetoric than an es- 
say in esthetics. Rather than being an obstacle, Boileau’s enlight- 
ened rationalism enabled him to sense the inner meaning of the 
treatise On the Sublime. “His eye blind to all but the heights of 
literary excellence, he cut his way across differences of civiliza- 
tion, temperament, method, and orientation to the clearing where 
he joined Longinus (p. 34).” Boileau’s “raison” according to 
Brody is not cold logic, method, obedience to rules, but a notion | 
interchangeable with that of a savoir secret, a kind of privi- 
leged faculty, a partner in the act of revelation, an insight, “a 
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gap clarté by which human reason is made spiritually sentient 
p. 84). 

Perhaps in trying to do full justice to the complexity of classi- 
cal rationalism, Mr. Brody credits Boileau with too fine a critical 
sensitivity. And yet he is thoroughly convincing as he presents 
Boileau’s immobile platitudes in a new light whose focal point 
seems to be a calculated effort on the part of Boileau to conserve, 
pure and intense, the emotive effects of literature. Boileau’s com- 
mitment to Longinus’ esthetic theory is explained in terms of this 
impulse. 


Syracuse University C. G. CHRISTOFIDES 


Richard M. Chadbourne: Ernest Renan as an Essayist. Ithaca, N. 
Y., Cornell University Press, 1957. 264 pp. 


Once the staple of the literary journal and a respected art 
form, the essay has lost some of its appeal in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Though the form is not actually “almost extinct as the dodo 
in America,” by no means can it be said to flourish. The hey-day 
of the short polished prose work that communicates a highly per- 
sonal view on almost any subject, has passed; today, even its 
character has changed. 

Thus, it is against current taste that Professor Chadbourne 
undertakes to rehabilitate Ernest Renan as an essayist, to define 
the special character which he claims makes Renan a great expo- 
nent of this genre. Beginning with the crisis that led to Renan’s 
departure from Saint-Sulpice, Professor Chadbourne traces his 
intellectual odyssey from the Etudes d’histoire religieuse to the 
Dialogues et fragments philosophiques, the latter written when 
Renan needed money. Utilizing the cahiers, the correspondence, 
fragments, all the sources he could dip into, Mr. Chadbourne as- 
sesses fairly the work of his author. 

Renan’s career as an essayist followed a curve that began in 
the partisan journalism of the articles published in the republican 
journal, La Liberté de penser, rose to the Essais de morale et de 
critique, and descended to the venanisme and frivolity of the last 
works. Beginning with rigid, dogmatic opinions, Renan mellowed 
gracefully to become a strong exponent of a position broad enough 
to include the values of science, poetry, philosophy, and religion. 

Fortunately, Professor Chadbourne’s conception of Renan’s 
personality is not unitary. The dogmatist of the Avenir de la sci- 
ence develops into the subtle historian sensitive to nuances. Re- 
nan remains the man tormented by the dichotomy between scientific 
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and religious truth; he never does solve the dilemma of God versus 
Nothing. And this torment shows in his essays. He is a living 
paradox, simultaneously a dreanier, frivolous, yet a critic mindful 
of the hardness of facts, anti-democratic and hostile to the people, 
yet a defender of freedom of thought: the man who leaned toward 
the philosophy of the superman yet had an encompassing kindness 
for mankind. 

On the face of it, the book is a well-written, carefully docu- 
mented study of a man to whom posterity has not been kind. What 
keeps the book from being a distinguished representative of 
Lazarus-scholarship is the sense of proportion Mr. Chadbourne 
brings to his work. Mr. Chadbourne is not above finding fault with 
his author, though he rightly protects Renan from complete re- 
sponsibility for venanisme. Renan may have opened up to litera- 
ture the field of religious history; yet, as the Vie de Jésus reveals, 
his conception of scholarship was romantic; Renan indulged in ro- 
mantic primitivism; his essays tried to reach the soul; and his 
comprehension of the function of criticism was equally romantic. 
He daydreamed of an ideal past to reach a perspective on his own 
day and age. 

But what makes the book really interesting is that Professor 
Chadbourne understands that he, too, must defend himself from 
Renan’s wiles and the power of his religious arguments. The au- 
thor has the courage of his own convictions and does not hesitate 
to disagree on fundamental position. One has the feeling that Mr. 
Chadbourne is quite properly assessing and defending his own be- 
liefs against a master of persuasion. The book, therefore, has a 
warmth and excitement so often lacking in American scholarship, 
which persists in limiting itself to the so-called “scientific” 
method of literary history. 


Syracuse University ALBERT J. GEORGE 


Andre Bourgeois: La Vie de René Boylesve. Les Enfances (1867- 
1896). Geneva, Droz; Paris, Minard, 1958. 236 pp. 


Shortly after the publication of René Boylesve et le Probléme 
de l’Amour (1950), Professor Bourgeois heard from Boylesve’s 
sister, whom he believed to be no longer living. Mme Marie Mors- 
Boylesve was highly appreciative of his work on Boylesve, being 
particularly impressed that he could understand her brother so 


well without ever having met him, She urged him to reprint his. 


René Boylesve, l’Homme, le Peintre de la Touraine. This was not 
materially possible, but in the ensuing correspondence, Bourgeois 
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found precious information about Boylesve and became aware of 
numerous errors of detail in his first books. He decided to use the 
new material for a full biography, this being Volume I. Volume II, 
in preparation, is sub-titled Le Mariage de Boylesve. It is not 
clear whether others are to be expected, but friends of Boylesve 
will await Volume II with impatience. 

While the volume being reviewed does correct details, it makes 
no fundamental change in the convincing Freudian analysis of 
Boylesve in the 1950 study, which is by no means superseded. 

This biography affords us the pleasure not only of knowing 
Boylesve better but also of meeting the prototypes of his fictional 
creations. Bourgeois is an indefatigable explorer and at times the 
reader may lag behind in interest on some of the roads followed. I 
do not mind reading about Boylesve’s boyhood home in great de- 
tail, but when I am told where the cabinets d’aisance were located 
and how one reached them, I cannot help wondering how this deep- 
ens my appreciation of the novelist. Nevertheless, anyone who has 
enjoyed L’Enfant a la Balustrade and La Becquée will be grateful 
to Bourgeois for carefully demonstrating how thoroughly autobio- 
graphical much of Boylesve’s work is. 

In 231 pages of closely packed very fine print, a few blemishes 
are hard to avoid. It is disconcerting, though, to see Granville 
spelled correctly at the top of a page only to have it appear as 
“Grandville” at the bottom and thereafter in the book. 

As if perhaps he did not trust us to remember, Bourgeois fre- 
quently repeats information. If this was intended to make the 
reading easier, it had the opposite effect on me. I had a feeling of 
déja-vu. We are, in effect, told five times that Doutchka H. was 
Boylesve’s last love. Mentioning the temporary insanity which led 
to the suicide of Boylesve’s father, the author uses the expression 
fievre chaude, “pléonasme dont on usait alors,” (p. 151); then we 
read (p. 172): “ce qu’on appelait alors par euphemie ‘un accés de 
fievre chaude.’” Neither pléonasme nor euphémie is the word 
wanted. 3 

In his 1925 edition of La Becquee, Aaron Schaffer noted that 
while the best of contemporary French literature was rapidly be- 
ing made available to the intelligent American student and reader, 
Boylesve seemed to have been overlooked. Boylesve’s lot does not 
seem to have improved much since then, despite the devoted ef- 
forts of a few enthusiasts. Perhaps if a little less were claimed, 
more justice might be done for him. In an earlier foreword, 
Bourgeois wrote: “Certains s’inquietent de savoir si Boylesve ob- 
tiendra un jour la place a laquelle il a droit aux cétes de Gide et 
de Proust; c’est la une vaine spéculation.” The new volume reads 
to me as though Bourgeois does not heed his own advice. The 
present state of affairs plainly makes him indignant. Where lack 
of appreciation or failure to understand Boylesve is brought up, 
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there are harsh words: “Imbéciles,” “nature jalouse,” “esprits 
superficiels,” “grosse erreur,” “mal compris,” and “mal lugs ait 
is true that many people think*it is a sign of superiority to dis- 
claim any knowledge of such authors as Boylesve. Wrong as these 
“snobs de la critique littéraire” may be, that hardly proves that 
Boylesve’s importance is as great as his admirers claim. It may 
be; I do not pretend to be able to pass judgment. Bourgeois is con- 
vinced, along with Edmond Jaloux, Gonzague Truc, Charles du Bos, 
and many others among “les meilleurs critiques,” that Boylesve 
deserves a place among the great novelists. When the French 
recognize Boylesve’s true value, tante Félicie will be as famous 
as le pere Grandet. For my part, I should be very happy if both 
the French and foreigners were to realize that Boylesve was a 
very highly distinguished, sensitive, and rewarding minor novelist, 
who fully deserves the careful and sympathetic attention Bourgeois 
gives him. 


Kenyon College EDWARD HARVEY 


Kenneth Cornell: The Post-Symbolist Period. French Poetic 
Currents, 1900-1920. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1958. 
182 pp. 


In this sequel to his volume The Symbolist Movement, Profes- 
sor Cornell continues through the first two decades of the twenti- 
eth century his survey of periodicals and books devoted to modern 
poetry, mainly (but not exclusively) in France. “I have tried,” the 
author writes in his Foreword, “by reading as widely as possible, 
to encompass the authors, the works, the ideas, and the theories 
which chiefly represent these complicated and confusing years.” 

Such a task would dismay many scholars, involving as it does” 
an enormous quantity of materials (in which significant items as- 
say a woefully small percentage), as well as such an entanglement 
of schools, doctrines, and poetic techniques that no clear path of 
investigation is easily discerned. 

Of two possible methods of study, the systematic and the 
chronological, Professor Cornell has chosen the chronological, 
passing in review, year by year, poetic contributions to magazines, 
reviews and critical articles dealing with poets and poetry, collec- 
tions of verse in volumes, the results of journalistic inquiries 
among authors and readers, and the like. Here and there, as in 
the chapters devoted to Vers et Prose, the N.R.F., and the Mercure 
de France, a certain amount of systematic grouping results from 
culling items found in the pagesof a single periodical. On reaching 
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his terminal date, around 1920, Professor Cornell abandons, he 
states, “the objectivity which I ‘strove to maintain in the body of 
the composition,” and presents a Conclusion. This is followed by 
a selective bibliography and a very thorough Index of Names. 

At the end of his earlier work, Professor Cornell included an 
extensive list of periodicals; but in his new volume, the author has 
seen fit to omit any such list. One may find this omission regret- 
table, for whereas the earlier list seemed cumbersome because it 
repeated information readily available elsewhere (in Raynaud’s 
Mélée symboliste, for example), no list for the period 1900-1920 
exists, so far as I know, in other studies. The Post-Symbolist Pe- 
riod (unlike The Symbolist Movement) presents a flawless typog- 
raphy of names and titles which alone constitutes a remarkable 
achievement in a book of this kind. (How many scholars, American 
or French, will correctly write Valery Larbaud, Remy de Gour- 
mont, and Vielé-Griffin?) One might have expected the Index to 
contain also such terms and names of schools as naturisme, in- 
tégralisme, simultanéisme, synthésisme, and others scattered 
through the work, particularly since the author avowedly desires 
to furnish a history of movements and doctrines as well as of in- 
dividual poets and critics. But one can forgive Professor Cornell 
for limiting himself to proper names, since once the decision is 
taken to go beyond that limit, it becomes difficult to know where to 
stop. 

Why should an apparently sound plan, such as that used by the 
author of The Post-Symbolist Period, have led to a work which is, 
on the whole, disappointing? Can it be that a study based on the 
kind of inclusiveness aimed at by Professor Cornell is foredoomed 
to failure? If one sets out to mention virtually every name on 
every page of every magazine between 1900 and 1920, how can one 
avoid losing sight of the significant items buried among the inter- 
minable lists (there are well over 100 of them!) that are almost 
impossible to read, or smothered by passive paraphrases of minor 
reviews and articles which prove nothing except the hapless medi- 
ocrity of their authors? How long can one keep one’s eyes fixed 
on such passages as: “Jean Royere, Guy Lavaud, J.-A. Nau, Louis 
Mandin, Leon Deubel, Emile Cottinet, Edouard Gazanion, the late 
Olivier Calemard de la Fayette, EE de Saint-Point, Julien Ochse, 
and Jean Clary were in this group” (page 103)? How rewarding is 
it to be given, in the intervals between the lists, resumes of for- 
gotten magazine articles in this vein: “The important poetic 
movements of the twentieth century, according to Gaubert, were 
Gregh’s humanism, Lacuzon’s integralism, and the renaissance of 
traditional French culture proclaimed by Louis Bertrand” (page 
55)? What are we to think when the “extensive critical evaluation” 
of a poet upon his death, referred to early in the volume (in con- 
nection with Léon Deubel, on page 18), yields nothing more — a 
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hundred pages later — than the bald statement that: “In the Mer- 
cure, Louis Pergaud, the poet of the Beffroi group who had often 
befriended Deubel, wrote a biography of the dead writer and dis- 
cussed his extant work”? 

The very aim stated by Professor Cornell of giving “greater 
precision and more information” concerning poetry and theory 
during the period 1900-1920 would seem impossible of achieve- 
ment if all-inclusiveness is insisted upon in a small format, In 
important matters, the very opposite result may occur. Relief and 
perspective are destroyed; a deadly leveling process sets in. A 
quite acceptable paragraph on the first publications of Claudel is 
followed by one of equal length and tone beginning “Adrien Mithou- 
ard was another innovator.” In treating, as he must, every poet of 
the period, Professor Cornell is obliged to devote perhaps two- 
thirds of his attention to minor, if not negligible, writers. 

In the realm of “greater precision” and “more information,” 
what increase derives from referring, for example, to the publica- 
tion by Vers et Prose of “two letters from Rimbaud to Izambard,” 
without comment (p. 71), or to the publication in the N.R.F. of “the 
celebrated ‘Lettre du voyant’” (which one? — Professor Cornell 
knows there are two)? Why refer to the “astonishing preface by 
Claudel” to Rimbaud’s works (p. 154), without mention of its influ- 
ential analysis of Rimbaud’s technique of metaphor? What can be 
the value of the two pages of random indications of interest in 
Rimbaud (pp. 154-155) which are left so unrelated to Rimbaud stud- 
ies that one would have to turn to Etiemble’s Mythe de Rimbaud or 
elsewhere to find the same materials properly situated and as- 
sessed? 

Professor Cornell’s chapter headings, such as “Heritage,” 
“Prospects and Omens,” “Achievements,” “A Crucial Year,” 
“Retrospect and Prospect,” and the like, offer a promise of inter- 
est which is most often left unfulfilled. The Heritage turns out to 
be the feeble imitation of Heredia, Verlaine, or Mallarmé; we . 
never know what the Prospects and Omens are, or what they por- 
tend; the Achievements appear questionable; we fail to understand 
why the Year is Crucial, etc. The “objectivity” that we are told 
(in the Foreword) is to apply to the body of the study is not main- 
tained, but is dropped at the convenience of the author (“His talent 
was far inferior to his theme, as can be easily seen in the two fol- 
lowing quatrains”, etc.). Later the “private, individual opinions” 
announced for the Conclusion turn out to differ little from those 
expressed elsewhere in the volume, and often take the form of an 
ambivalent passage praising and blaming at the same time some 
poet of the second or third order such as Nicolas Beauduin (cf. the 
discussions on pp. 130-131 and p. 163). 

Since it is true, as the author points out, that most of the mate- 
rials consulted in the writing of this work are lacking “in small 
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libraries and at times even in more important collections,” one 
may be grateful to Professor Cornell for demonstrating that such 
a lack, in view of the paucity of new items of significance un- 
earthed, need not be viewed with too great alarm. Reassured, we 
can feel reasonably confident that literary history has not unfairly 
overlooked any poetic or critical genius of the first decades of our 
century. 

The total effect of The Post-Symbolist Period as a study of 
French poetry from 1900 to 1920 was, upon this reviewer, one of 
distortion practiced upon the past. The profound metamorphosis 
which poetry (and to a lesser extent criticism) underwent during 
these two decades is, in Professor Cornell’s work, so obscured by 
stirring up dregs of poetry and criticism which had settled to the 
bottom, that the literary stream seems hopelessly muddied. Pass- 
ing commentaries on important figures such as Saint-John Perse, 
Apollinaire, Larbaud, Cendrars, Cocteau, etc., and especially on 
Valéry, cannot, as Professor Cornell fully appreciates, do these 
poets justice. Would not any satisfactory treatment of the “post- 
symbolist” period have to devote many pages to each? Here and 
there in his brief comments, Professor Cornell proves that he can 
appreciate a Claudel, a Péguy, or an Apollinaire; it is his all- 
inclusive (almost non-selective) plan that prevents him from de- 
veloping his ideas. In speaking of Thibaudet’s great work La 
Poésie de Stéphane Mallarmé, Professor Cornell has only time to 
say: “Mallarmé’s intimate self was about to undergo a transfor- 
mation, but Vers et Prose did not celebrate this new critical ap- 
proach” (page 71). Nor does Professor Cornell! 

Overloaded with materials which had quite properly been sifted 
out of other histories of poetry during the period treated, The 
Post-Symbolist Period fails to awaken our interest in two decades 
of forgotten poets and doctrines. On finishing the Conclusion, a 
reader unfamiliar with the course of French poetry since 1920 
might scarcely realize that hidden in the mass of details he has 
struggled to digest lie the preparations and first manifestations of 
a period of poetry and poetic criticism (that stretching between the 
two Wars) of unprecedented brilliance. 


This reviewer was disturbed by the presence in a scholarly 
production written by a recognized authority and published by a fa- 
mous Press of a certain looseness of style and thought (insepara- 
ble, if Montaigne and Boileau are correct). Found in this work, 
too frequently to be overlooked as accidental faults, are real or 
apparent contradictions, constructions of uncertain grammar, am- 
biguities, and illogical arrangements of elements. The effect of 
these faults, where they occur, is to deform the writer’s meaning, 


if not destroy it completely. 
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In the Foreword itself an insidious vagueness appears: 


If I have slighted many regionalistic manifestations in 
poetry, it was because they were so often brief and un- 
productive of real talent. The greatest distortion proba- 
bly occurs in relation to writers, such as Claudel and 
Apollinaire, whose fame came, not at the moment of their 
work, but after the first World War. The attention given 
them seemed warranted by present interest; the inclusion 
of other names now forgotten is explained by the informa- 
tive purpose of the book. (p. v). (Italics mine.) 


What exactly is Professor Cornell saying? First, if I am not 
mistaken, he apologizes for having slighted regional poetic move- 
ments (let us not raise the question of all those movements “un- 
productive of real talent” which have been included in the study!). 
Then he appears to confess to having made an even greater distor- 
tion in his treatment of Claudel and Apollinaire; has he, then, 
“slighted” them even more? For what is he preparing us? We 
are told next that the attention given these two poets seemed justi- 
fied by “present interest”; is the distortion then in the direction of 
magnification, as this statement would surely imply? I confess I 
do not know, since even after reading the book I am not sure 
whether Professor Cornell feels that he has devoted too much or 
too little space to Claudel and Apollinaire (neither, in my opinion, 
receives the comment that his stature would warrant). 

The phraseology of the work is often blurred in the fashion of 
careless everyday speech. On p, 6, for example, we are told that 
around the year 1901 the typical reviewer of poetry “could make 
few discoveries of great import or state much that had not already 
been said.” One would suppose that Professor Cornell means 
“could not make many discoveries of great import or state much 
that had not already been said,” or, perhaps, “could make few dis- 
coveries of great import or state little that had not already been 
said.” But can one be sure? In view of other contradictions or 
pseudo-contradictions in the text, one is almost ready to believe 
that for Professor Cornell the reviewer actually could either make 
“few discoveries,” or, if he chose, “state much that had not already 
been said.” On p. 6 we are told that the critics of 1901 produced 
“singularly uninspired criticism,” only to learn on p, 7 that to the 
contrary the year 1901 saw the publication of “interesting and im- 
portant essays treating of poets and their works.” (Again, it is 
objectively difficult, from the account given, to determine which of 
these statements is correct.) On p. 115 the. Mercure is said to 
have published around 1912-1914 “a considerable number of longer 
essays on poets and poetry... worthy of extended comment”; a few 
pages later we read that “the Mercure, in the years preceding the 
first World War, seemed chiefly concerned with the past rather 
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than the present state of poetry,” and that “the magazine was not 
sufficiently alive to contemporary ideas” save for “an essay now 
and then!” 

When he describes the erection of the Rimbaud monument of 
1901, Professor Cornell states that lack of comprehension of Rim- 
baud, despite this outward tribute at his birthplace, “continued in 
Charleville and indeed elsewhere, except for Berrichon’s activi- 
ties, until the period of surrealism; it zs dubious whether any rec- 
onciliation between the author of Les Illuminations and the general 
public had taken place or could ever occur” (p. 11). One may 
fairly ask just what is meant here, and what the tense relation of 
these last phrases to the preceding “is” may be. “Passe encore” 
for the had taken place; but what could it mean to say of an event 
of 1901 that “it is dubious whether any reconciliation... could ever 
occur”? 

Another disconcerting practice found in this study is the use of 
a reversed approach to information: that is, we first meet an item 
in a sentence or phrase that appears to imply previous familiarity, 
and yet definition or full description is held up until later, when 
the item is presented in terms that seem to imply that we have not 
encountered it before. If some rhetorical advantage may lie in this 
procedure in the writing of poetry or fiction, it is difficult to see 
any justification for it in scholarly writing. An example: on p. 4, 
we are told what someone replied to “the Le Cardonnel and Vellay 
inquiry,” as if it were most natural that the reader would immedi- 
ately identify this recondite reference. On p. 54, however, we are 
told in full, on the presumption that we know absolutely nothing 
about it, that “In 1905...Georges le Cardonnel and Charles Vellay 
... decided... to question writers about current ideas...” etc. On 
at least one occasion, I was unable to find any sequel to such a use 
of the word “the”; on p. 128 we read that the English critic Flint 
was “aware of the debate between Clouard and Thibaudet.” Flint 
has the advantage over the reader, who, despite Professor Cor- 
nell’s determination to provide “greater precision and more infor- 
mation,” never learns what this debate was about. 

No doubt we are all guilty of lapses, and I certainly do not wish 
to adopt a holier-than-thou attitude towards Professor Cornell, 
who can (and often does) write clearly and well. But a book isa 
book, and the writers of books issued for review must expect crit- 
ics to complain as well as praise. If comments like these, at the 
risk of seeming harsh, can help even slightly to combat the gen- 
eral degradation of style and expression in many fields of literary 
scholarship, they are surely justified. 


Washington University BRUCE MORRISSETTE 
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Michael F. Moloney: Francois Mauriac, A Critical Study. Denver, 
Alan Swallow Publisher, 1958. 206 pp. 


Although Mauriac’s fictional works have reached a large 
English-speaking audience, complete critical studies on the Catho- 
lic writer have been rather scarce in English. This neglect, 
though unjustified, can in part be explained. Mauriac’s tendencies 
as a Catholic novelist are too pronounced, the religious bias of his 
fiction is too strong to appeal to the taste of most Anglo-Saxon 
critics. To be attracted to a writer, one must feel a bond of union 
with him. Critics who do not share Mauriac’s views and religious 
fervor are therefore deterred from venturing into his world. Pro- 
fessor Moloney’s presentation is among the very few attempts at a 
full-length book in English, and whatever its critical merits, it 
will certainly prove to be useful, particularly to those readers who 
have had no access to Mauriac’s non-fictional works and the vari- 
ous books and essays on him appearing in French. 

Professor Moloney’s work is concerned with Mauriac’s fiction 
and the ‘rationale” of the novelist’s literary achievement. It is 
based on a thorough study of the novels and some of Mauriac’s 
other writings which are the key to the understanding of his fic- 
tional world. The dust jacket presents the book as having a three- 
fold purpose: “1) to identify with accuracy the masters, ideologi- 
cal and artistic, upon whom Mauriac most largely drew; 2) to show 
that the metaphysic of love which animates all of Mauriac’s fiction 
gives to the characters in love unique subtlety and profundity; 3) to 
dispose of the myth of Mauriac’s pessimism.” Although these 
matters are adumbrated or treated with varied emphasis in the 
text, on the whole the book leaves the impression of being rather 
eclectic in character. It consists in fact of eight chapters — “The 
Way of Pascal,” “The Men,” “The Women,” “The Metaphysic of 
Love,” “The Dark Compassion,” “The Novelist and His Charac- 
ters,” “The Lesson of the Masters,” “The Symbolic Universe” — . 
of uneven significance and value discussing various facets of 
Mauriac’s views and literary endeavors, namely, his indebtedness 
to Pascal, his portrayals of male and female characters, his fatal- 
istic conception of love, his pessimism and its limits, his ideas on 
the art of the novel, some of the artistic influences on him, his 
symbolism. 

The attention of this reader was first drawn to the following 
statement in the preface: “The world of which Mauriac writes is 
the scene of an unending conflict between the claims of the tempo- 
ral and the eternal, between flesh and spirit. It is, that is to say, 
the world of perennial man, but in a particular way the world of 
post-renaissance man.” The conflict between the temporal and the. 
eternal, between flesh and spirit begins with Christianity. The an- 
cient world did not experience such a conflict. To define the world 
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of which Mauriac writes as that of “perennial man” does not seem 
quite accurate. Furthermore, the assumption that Mauriac’s 
world is “in a particular way the world of post-renaissance man” 
is completely startling. The renaissance marks the end (or at 
least an attempt to end) the antithesis between flesh and spirit, the 
sharp dualism between the temporal and the eternal. It appears as 
a synthesis intended to solve the conflict by harmonizing the 
claims of the temporal and the eternal, of flesh and spirit. The 
post-renaissance man does not repudiate nature, but he accepts it 
without dismissing the claims of the spirit. Mauriac’s characters 
are not representative of post-renaissance man; the concept of sin 
and the spiritual distress on which their tragedy is woven belong 
to the pre-renaissance era and, to some extent, to certain post- 
renaissance heresies. 

The chapter on Pascal’s impact on Mauriac leaves two con- 
trasting impressions. Referring to the “spiritual perturbation” of 
Mauriac’s youth, “when the aesthetic impressionability of the bud- 
ding artist awakened into a tortured conflict with the sentimental 
Catholicism which he had absorbed at home,” Professor Moloney 
says: “The young Mauriac, already troubled by his dreams of lit- 
erary future, so sensitive...to the kingdoms of the earth and their 
glory, needed the vision of a life at once humanistic and religious, 
if he had to follow the ambivalent bent of his inner self. This vi- 
sion Pascal supplied him” (p. 15). This statement leads the reader 
to conclude that Pascal helped Mauriac solve his inner conflict be- 
tween the glory of this world and the religious ideal of life, be- 
tween the human and the divine, whereas the contrary is true. 
Pascal widened the conflict by his absolute denial of the human in 
favor of the divine, of the flesh in favor of the spirit, as the rest of 
the chapter, however digressive, clearly shows. What this reader 
misses in Professor Moloney’s presentation is, in this particular 
instance, a clear delineation of Mauriac’s dilemma as a result of 
the Jansenist influence on him, an influence which, as someone put 
it, he was never able to drive out of his system. Torn between the 
idea of grace and that of free will, the total denial of the world and 
the acceptance of it, the “souffrance du chrétien” and the “bonheur 
du chretien,” the urge to write and the fear of alluring and cor- 
rupting his readers with his portrayals of human weaknesses, 
Mauriac’s inner conflict never reached a complete and satisfactory 
solution. His relations to Jansenist doctrine are marked by a si- 
multaneous attraction and repulsion. If on the one hand he is 
drawn toward Jansenism by affinity of temperament and great ad- 
miration for the high moral practices of its adherents, on the 
other he cannot accept completely their idea of predestination, 
their hatred for the world, their dark vision of human sin. Yet his 
fictional world is in its essence the reflection and the exemplifica- 
tion of Jansenist doctrine. His problem as a Catholic writer is 
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posed in the same conflicting terms as it was for his kindred 
spirit, Jean Racine. Mauriac cannot forget Nicole’s words in re- 
gard to Racine: “Un faiseur de‘romans et un poéte de théatre est 
un empoisonneur public, non des corps, mais des 4mes des fidéles, 
qui se doit regarder comme coupable d’une infinité d’homicides 
spirituels.” Still he cannot overcome his temptation to write, he 
is unable to make the supreme renunciation. Mauriac’s contradic- 
tory position was outlined by Gide with striking subtlety in a letter 
to him on the occasion of the publication of his Vie de Jean Racine: 
“Vous vous félicitez que Dieu, avant de ressaisir Racine, lui ait 
laissé le temps d’écrire ses pieces, de les écrire malgré sa con- 
version, En somme, ce que vous cherchez, c’est la permission... 
d’étre chrétien sans avoir a briler vos livres; et c’est ce qui vous 
les fait écrire de telle sorte que, bien que chrétien, vous n’ayez 
pas ales désavouer. Tout cela (ce compromis rassurant qui per- 
mette d’aimer Dieu sans perdre de vue Mammon), tout cela nous 
vaut cette conscience angoissée qui donne tant d’attrait 4 votre 
visage... et doit tant plaire 4 ceux qui, tout en abhorrant le péche, 
seraient bien désolés de n’avoir plus & s’occuper du péché.” Dieu 
et Mammon (see p. 202 for the lines quoted) is an answer to Gide’s 
remarks. But whatever Mauriac’s explanation, the truth of his di- 
lemma cannot be questioned. It is surprising that Professor 
Moloney does not touch upon this important problem specifically. 
The artistic masters influencing Mauriac are identified as 
Balzac and Dostoievski who, according to Professor Moloney, 
had a polar significance in the shaping of Mauriac the novelist. 
‘Proust’s relationship to Mauriac was less significant. Racine’s 
strong impact comes as an addition to the influences of Balzac and 
Dostoievski. Doubtless Racine’s influence is more obvious and 
easily detectable. At a time when the novel tended to embrace a 
broader social scene, to give panoramic views, to deal with the 
complexity and intricacy of man’s numerous problems, the con- 
centration, the intensity, and the simplicity of Mauriac’s fictional 
works, with their deep plunges into the psychological, their limited 
physical action, the linearity of their development, and the tense- 
ness and polish of their style, present striking similarities with 
Racine’s tragedies. Like Racine’s tragedies they are strongly 
constructed on moral crises. The prominent role assigned to fe- 
male characters, the portrayal of feminine hearts, the emphasis 
on love as an irrational and fatal passion, the inescapable unhappi- 
ness of lovers offer additional links between Racine and Mauriac. 
Strictly speaking, then, the real builders of Mauriac’s soul and art 
are Pascal and Racine, As for Balzac and Dostoievski, their rela- 
tions to Mauriac, as presented by Professor Moloney, seem too 
vague to be considered of “polar significance.” Although Mauriac 
expressed admiration for the two great novelists, in practice he 
followed a different path. When Professor Moloney writes: “Their 
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mutual concern with provincial life supplies the basic bond between 
Mauriac and Balzac” (p. 155), this reader believes that on such an 
insignificant argument no literary relation can be established. 
There is nothing more removed from Mauriac’s simplicity and 
linearity than the prolixity of Balzac’s art and the broad and com- 
plicated world of Dostoievski. Professor Moloney’s effort to es- 
tablish relations between Mauriac and the two great masters 
serves, instead, to show more clearly the abyss which separates 
them. 

The presentation of Mauriac’s views on human love is some- 
what misleading. He attributes to the writer an orthodox concep- 
tion in this matter, a conception which justifies human love as of 
divine origin, and, therefore, a necessary means of reaching God. 
If it is so, why in Mauriac’s fiction does human love become such 
a destructive passion? Why does it create so much distress in the 
life of the characters? How can love, as Professor Moloney says, 
“provide the locus in which the unresolved claims of the natural 
and supernatural meet”? (p. 77). Mauriac’s statement in God and 
Mammon that “...all human love forms a barrier which is erected 
against the unique love” (that is, the love of God) is thus inter- 
preted by Professor Moloney: “The meaning of the passage, taken 
in context, obviously is that in the fallen state of nature human 
love tends to diverge from God. This is vastly different from say- 
ing that human love is in itself evil. Whatever its divergence, the 
divine origin of human love remains for Mauriac unquestioned” 
(p. 82). This explanation draws a confusing conclusion from a text 
which is extremely clear. To say that human love tends to diverge 
from God and that, despite its evil tendency, it is not in itself evil, 
seems a strange contradiction. For Mauriac, human love has its 
origin in the body and not in the soul, and it leads man away from 
the love of God. When Professor Moloney declares that *...the 
divine origin of human love remains for Mauriac unquestioned,” he 
unwittingly destroys all the meaning of Mauriac’s fiction, which 
loses any moral and religious significance from the moment God 
and Mammon, Christ and Cybele cease to constitute an unresolved 
antithesis in man’s heart. Mauriac’s Jansenist conception of love 
remains a fact which cannot be dismissed. The sense of his words 
is too clear to lend itself to ambiguity. Human love can only be 
accepted as a means of torture, as a sacrifice: which unfortu- 
nately is an unhuman way of conceiving it. 

His treatment of Mauriac’s pessimism suffers from the same 
tendency to explain the writer in the light of Catholic orthodoxy 
and to overlook his Jansenist leanings. The chapter entitled “The 
Dark Compassion,” which is visibly intended “to dispose of the 
myth of Mauriac’s pessimism,” is too weak in argumentation to 
dispel the impression of the reader concerning the dark color of 
Mauriac’s world, “Of the bleakness of Mauriac’s vision and his 
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conviction of the tares in human nature there is then no question,” 
writes Professor Moloney. “Yet although he declines to gloss 
over man’s ingrained selfishness and cruelty, it is inaccurate to 
ascribe to him an unrelieved pessimism. Human life and human 
suffering are for him synonymous but the suffering is not quite 
meaningless nor is the earth a madhouse” (p. 105). To be sure, 
pessimism is not to be intended in a nihilistic sense, in the sense 
of the unbelievers such as Schopenhauer, Leopardi, Vigny, etc., 
for whom man’s suffering in a wicked universe is not justified by 
any superior reason: it is, instead, the tragic and inescapable re- 
ality of life, with no hope, no meaning, no purpose. Mauriac’s 
pessimism is Jansenistic: it is relative, it is limited to the vision 
of life in this world. But it is, nonetheless, dark pessimism. This 
world offers no possible joy, no possible happiness. All human 
desires are doomed to failure. Man’s search for something satis- 
fying is fruitless. This vain search for something impossible to 
find characterizes Mauriac’s world and gives the philosophical 
meaning to his novels. This grim vision of a frustrating world, 
offering only disappointment, suffering, constant and vain struggle 
on the one hand, and on the other a dim hope of salvation through 
grace as a gratuitous gift, does not look optimistic at all. Could it 
be any more pessimistic ? 

The most original and yet the most unconvincing and objection- 
able part of this study is the last chapter, “The Symbolic Uni- 
verse.” Professor Moloney’s speculations on symbols seem to be 
rather groundless. He maintains that Mauriac “consistently em- 
ploys as key elements, the water, fire, and earth of the ancient 
Greek cosmologists” with a manifold symbolic import. Rain isa 
barrier of silence and isolation; fire and sun have a primarily 
sexual signification; earth is the source of good and evil and a 
mirror of physical life with its sexual desire, etc. This really 
sounds very new and quite amazing. That Mauriac uses words and 
metaphors to create the special atmosphere in which the action of 
his novels unfolds should not lead to the conclusion that he has a 
sort of preconceived system of symbols to express certain psy- 
chological states or certain situations. It seems that Professor 
Moloney “cherche midi & quatorze heures.” His treatment of 
symbolism could be extended to every single word used by Mauriac 
(or by anyone else), because, in the final analysis, each word is 
the symbol of something. 

On the whole, Professor Moloney’s study suffers from an un- 
fortunate digressive tendency. Minute, tedious, and, at times, in- 
conclusive arrays of facts and references to characters and situa- 
tions becloud the critical issues. Moreover, the book offers little 
that is new. It does not go appreciably beyond the problems al- 
ready stated and discussed by Mauriac’s critics. Strictly speaking, 
its pretense of being a “critical study” seems rather questionable. 
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The work is expository in character. It is, to be more accurate, 
an attempt to interpret and explain the writer’s artistic and moral 
views through the study primarily of his fiction. A “critical study” 
begins where the interpretation ends, after the full meaning of the 
problem has been grasped. The critic refutes and evaluates, thus 
opening new perspectives to a better appreciation of a writer. 
Professor Moloney’s book lacks the qualities of a critical ap- 
proach to the study of Mauriac. Moreover, in this reader’s opin- 
ion, at least, his presentation contains a danger, namely, the tend- 
ency to show Mauriac as closer to Catholic orthodoxy than he 
really is in his fiction. This appears with sufficient evidence in 
the treatment of those problems more directly related to theology 
— Mauriac’s conception of love, his pessimism, the influence of 
Pascal on him. This stricture and the other remarks above, how- 
ever, should not be taken as a total disqualification of the book. 
Many readers will find it interesting as a polished restatement of 
critical problems relative to Mauriac’s thought and art. 


Le Moyne College GIOVANNI GULLACE 


Pauline Cook Hall: A Bibliography of Spanish Linguistics: Arti- 
cles in Serial Publications. Language Dissertation No. 54 (Lan- 
guage, 32, no. 4, part 2, Oct.-Dec. 1956). 162 pp. 


In the preface to this bibliography Mrs. Hall writes: “The 
purpose of this work is to list articles on the Spanish language 
available to scholars in this country. Periodical sets devoted ex- 
clusively to Romance or Spanish philology have been indexed from 
the beginning; other serial publications and memorial volumes 
from 1887 to 1953. Materials on orthography, versification, liter- 
ary style, the teaching of Spanish, or the history of Spanish lin- 
guistics have not been included. Only book reviews which consti- 
tute articles in themselves are listed. Non-Castilian languages of 
the Iberian Peninsula...are not represented...The material 
is classified into ten divisions: I. General. II. Old Spanish. 
I. Phonology. IV. Morphology. V. Word formation. VI. Syntax. 
VII. Vocabulary. VIII. Personal and place names. IX. Foreign 
influences. X. Dialects....An author index, word index, and sub- 
ject index are provided.” 

This review will discuss the types of material omitted and the 
comprehensiveness of the coverage for the sets examined. 

Material on American Spanish has been omitted because there 
exists the bibliography by Madeline Nichols. The Hall bibliography 
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could have added greatly to our knowledge of the Spanish of this 
area had it attempted to bring the Nichols bibliography up to 1953. 
A rough estimate would be that had this been done between 700 and 
1,000 entries would have been added to the present work. The 
section on the language of the gitanos of Spain would have been 
greatly enlarged had references found in the Journal of Gypsy Lore 
Society been listed. A section on Vulgar Latin in Spain would have 
been extremely useful. Mrs. Hall seems to have completely ig- 
nored studies on the speech of individual Spanish authors. 

The compiler has been absolutely unable to find a title that per- 
fectly fits her work. Material is given found in 27 Festschriften, 
though many of these appeared as separate publications and did not 
appear in periodical sets. Books are listed if they appear as sin- 
gle volumes in some scholarly series; otherwise no separately 
published works appear here. Thus items 12, 33, 70, 105, 221, 
1575, 1653, 1661, 1747b, 1748, 1785, 1814, 1928 appear even though 
one of these has 1,014 pages because they were published as 
“Anejos” to the Revista de Filologia Espanola. At least a dozen 
other separately published works appear for the same reason. 
Consistency then would require that a work such as James E. 
Iannucci, Lexical Number in Spanish Nouns with Reference to their 
English Equivalents (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1952, xii, 80 pp.) appear because it is a publication of the 
series in Romance Languages and Literatures, extra series no. 12. 

As separately published works have been omitted unless they 
appear in a series, Mrs. Hall has decided almost completely to ig- 
nore book reviews. This reviewer feels, as does Yakov Malkiel 
who wrote in Romance Philology, XI (1958), 330, that significant 
book reviews “should be placed ina meaningful perspective as a 
legitimate genre of scholarly inquiry.” Mrs. Hall has found less 
than two dozen reviews that fit into her category as constituting 
“articles in themselves.” She nowhere defines the word article so 
that some articles of less than a page are listed while book re- 
views of from two to twenty pages are omitted. One example here 
will be sufficient: J. H. Terlingen, Los italianismos en espanol 
desde la formacion del idioma hasta principios del siglo XVII 
(Amsterdam, 1943) has been reviewed by Consiglio, RFE, XXVI 
(1943), 436-44; Corominas, Symposium II (1948), 106-119; and 
Gillet, Romance Philology, Il (1948), 246-252. These reviews are 
much more scholarly than many of the articles that are listed and 
yet because they are reviews, they are automatically excluded 
from this compilation. Woodbridge and Olson in their A Tentative 
Bibliography of Hispanic Linguistics (Urbana, 1952) have a section 
on the history of the Spanish language, entries 391-409. In this 
one section slightly more than 60 reviews of more than two pages. 
are listed. 


Articles in Festschriften have not been systematically listed. 
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Thus J. Subak, “Das Verbum im Judenspanischen,” Fesitgabe fir 
Adolfo Mussafia (Halle, 1905), pp. 321-331; G. Tilander, “Palabras 
desconocidasen el aragonés medioeval, ” Homenatge a Antoni Rubio 
t Lluch (Barcelona, 1936) I, 331-341; and W. D. Elcock, “A Seman- 
tic Group in Alpine Romance...Arag. aguerro....” Studies in 
French Language, Literature and History Presented to R. L. G. 
Ritchie (Cambridge, 1949) are omitted. No use seems to have 
been made of indices to Festschriften. 

The present reviewer realizes that there may be differences of 
opinion about some items and Mrs, Hall may have a perfectly good 
reason for their omission; yet of the periodicals that she has ex- 
amined, I fail to see why the following were not included: from the 
Revista de Filologia Espanola, D. Alonso, “Representantes no sin- 
copados de ‘rotulars’,” XXVII (1943), 153-180; J. Ambruzzi, “Sobre 
pebete,” XXIII (1936), 67-68; A. Badia Margarit, “Algunas notas 
sobre la lengua de Juan Fernandez de Heredia,” XXVIII (1944), 
177-189; E. Buceta, “El juicio de Carlos V acerca del espanol y 
otros pareceres sobre las lenguas romances,” XXIV (1937-1940), 
11-23; R. M. Duncan, “‘Como’ y ‘Cuemo’ en la obra de Alfonso el 
Sabio,” XXXIV (1950), 248-258; M. de Riquer, “Echar a galeras y 
el pasaje mas oscuro del Quijote,” XXVII (1943), 82-86; from the 
Hispanic Review, H. R. Kahane, “Romanic ‘baia’ bay,” XII (1944), 
11-28; I. N. Nelson, “Contribution of Pineda’s Agricultura christi- 
ana to the Diccionario historico, Vol. 2,” XVII (1949), 146-158; Y. 
Malkiel’s review of T. Navarro’s Estudios de fonologia espanola, 
XVII (1949), 174-179; J. B. Rael, “Spanish quejarse, ‘complain’, - 
OS quezar ‘constrain’,” IX (1941), 309-310; R. Levy, “Libros de 
sinonimia espafiola,” X (1942), 285-313; from the Boletin de la 
Academia Argentina de Letras, Juan Alvarez, “Sobre una recon- 
struccion del castellano antiguo hecha en la Argentina,” XIV 
(1945), 173-183; item 1346 was reprinted in this journal in XVI 
(1947), 135-141, 439-454; XVII (1948), 132-160, 471-480; from the 
Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, José Vallejo, “Sobre un aspecto 
estilfstico de D. Juan Manuel. Notas para la historia de la sintaxis 
espafiola,” II (1925), 63-85; also omitted are F. de Onis, “La lengua 
popular madrilefia en la obra de Pérez Galdos,” Revista Hispanica 
Moderna, XV (1949), 353-363, and J. Mallo, “La discusion sobre el 
empleo de las formas verbales en -va con funcion de tiempos pa- 
sados de indicativo,” Hispania, XXXII (1950), 126-139. 

The section on dialects could probably be greatly increased. 
To the section on judeo-espanol one can add the following articles: 
A. Danon, “Essais sur les vocables turcs dans le judéo-espagnol,” 
Keleti Szemle, IV (1903), 215-229; V (1904), 111-126; and his “Les 
Eléments grecs dans le judéo-espagnol,” Revue des Etudes Juives, 
LXXV (1922), 211-216; M. L. Wagner, “Judenspanische- 
Arabisches,” ZRPh, XL (1919-1920), 543-549; and G. Cirot, “Les 
Vestiges de l’espagnol et du portugais dans le parler des juifs 
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bordelais,” Bulletin Hispanique, VII (1906), 172-89, 279-96, 383- 
90; IX (1907), 263-276, 386-400; X (1908), 68-86, 157-92, 259-85, 
353-367. To that on Aragonese one can add: M, de Pano, “La in- 
vasion del lenguaje vulgar aragonés en los contratos durante la 
Edad Media,” Cultura Espanola, (1906), 769-772, and J. Bourciez, 
“Sur quelques empruntes aragonaises au gascon,” Bulletin Hispa- 
nique, XLVII (1945), 165-168. 

Mrs, Hall in her introduction would have done well to have ex- 
plained the methods used in collecting her entries. A comparison 
of certain sections of the Hall bibliography with that of Woodbridge- 
Olson, which in no way attempts a comprehensive coverage (an 
item was listed in this bibliography if it was referred to in the 
footnotes to the books and articles by Yakov Malkiel: reviews 
were collected and added by the compilers), reveals numerous 
other omissions; it is obvious that Mrs, Hall made no use of the 
Tentative Bibliography. A spot check of the various periodical in- 
dices published by the H. W. Wilson Co., of UNESCO’s Linguistic 
Bibliography, PMLA’s annual bibliography and other such biblio- 
graphical sources shows that it is equally doubtful whether Mrs. 
Hall checked her material against these sources. Had she done 
so, she would have included Henry and Renee Kahane, “Italo- 
Byzantine Etymologies IU,” Jtalica, XXIII (1946), 178-188 on 
paloma and palomar; W. T. Starr, “Impersonal ‘haber’ in Old 
Spanish,” PMLA, LXII (1947), 9-32 and the reviewer’s “An Evalu- 
ation of Studies in Spanish Philology,” Hispania, XXXV (1952), 
283-295, “A Tentative Bibliography of Spanish and Catalan Nautical 
Dictionaries, Glossaries and Word Lists,” Mariner’s Mirror, 
XXXVI (1951), 63-75, “A Tentative Bibliography of Portuguese 
Nautical Dictionaries...,” ibid., XXXIX (1953), 283-288, which 
contains a supplement to the Spanish bibliography (these two arti- 
cles list about a dozen items omitted from the Hall bibliography 
and might have called her attention to other journals worth explor- 
ing) and “Glossary of Names Used in Colonial Latin America for 
Crosses among Indians, Negroes, and Whites,” Journal of the 
Washington Academy of Science, XXXVII (1948), 353-362. 

It has been shown that even in regard to articles in serial pub- 
lications, there is still room for considerable improvement toward 
a complete and comprehensive bibliography of Spanish linguistic 
material in the journals examined. The student of Spanish linguis- 
tics can still look forward to a bibliography of this field that in- 
cludes books, book reviews, articles, material in Festschriften, 
dissertations, and perhaps even newspaper articles on the Spanish 
language and its dialects wherever spoken. In view of the fact that 
linguistic texts especially for medieval Spanish and for the study 
of Spanish dialects are quite valuable, such a bibliography might. 
include a listing of critically edited texts and might search out 
glossaries in regional novels (for example, J. M. de Pereda, 
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“Significacion de algunas voces técnicas y locales usadas en este 
libro, para inteligencia de los lectores profanos,” in Sotileza, Ob- 
vas completas (Madrid, 1923) IX, 615-622; this would be an espe- 
cially useful type of entry for New World Spanish as many regional 
novels published in Mexico, Central, and South America contain 
glossaries). In view of interlibrary loan facilities and the repro- 
duction of theses and dissertations on microfilm and the availabil- 
ity of the new process that prints single copy editions from the 
microfilm version, there is no reason why a comprehensive bibli- 
ography of Spanish linguistics should not include data on the dis- 
sertation and its abstract. If such a bibliography were well organ- 
ized, annotated, and indexed, the scholar would be provided with a 
valuable reference work. 

This review would not have been as long or as critical had this 
bibliography not appeared under the auspices of the Linguistic So- 
ciety of America. This society in 1941 published Robert A. Hall’s 
Bibliography of Italian Linguistics (543 pp.), and Mrs. Hall states 
that she has used it as a model. This means that she accepted the 
organization and the bibliographical form, but made no attempt to 
be as exhaustive as Robert A. Hall, who included books and book 
reviews as well as articles. The Society should have furnished 
Mrs. Hall with the needed technical and financial assistance so 
that her bibliography could have had the same comprehensiveness 
as its previous Bibliography of Italian Linguistics, or with careful 
editing it should have insisted on a more complete bibliography 
that dealt only with articles in serial publications, As it is, the 
user is faced with a volume that omits books, book reviews, and 
dissertations, and yet he can be quite sure that it is incomplete 
even in regard to the periodicals that are listed as having been ex- 
amined, 

Despite the above criticism — and it must be remembered that 
this bibliography began as a doctoral dissertation — the reviewer 
believes that scholars will use it frequently; they will probably an- 
notate their own copies frequently. Its usefulness, if its limita- 
tions are kept in mind, is undeniable and regardless of omissions, 
it will be a starting place to discover whether or not a given sub- 
ject or word has been treated. 


Murray State College HENSLEY C. WOODBRIDGE 


Luis Vélez de Guevara: El embuste acreditado [A critical, anno- 
tated edition] Por Arnold G. Reichenberger. Granada, Universidad 
de Granada, 1956. Coleccion Filologica de la Universidad de Gra- 


nada, XII. 364 pp. 
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Luis Vélez de Guevara, says Be Angel Valbuena (Lit. dram. 
esp. [Barcelona, 1930], p. 181), “ es el autor que mas motivos 
tiene para colocarse al lado de la tradicionalmente admitida 
exalogfa de grandes dramaticos espafoles (Lope, Tirso, Alarcon, 
Calder6n, Rojas, Moreto).” In spite of his merits, however, only 
twenty-two of the eighty-eight plays attributable to Vélez have 
been reprinted in modern times, and some of these were printed 
because they were thought to be by Lope, Tirso, or Rojas. Of the 
twenty-two, six can be said to have been edited, and in one or two 
cases we are subjecting the word “edited” to considerable seman- 
tic strain. Three or four plays have received the ministrations of 
doctoral candidates, myself included, but they have not been pub- 
lished. Hispanists will therefore welcome this seventh Vélez play, 
edited with painstaking care and superlative scholarship by Pro- 
fessor Reichenberger. It is an edition in the great tradition, a 
milestone in the history of research in the comedia. 

The long “Introduccion” first presents us with the bibliograph- 
ical data concerning the play, and a convincing “Filiacion” of the 
texts. Reichenberger uses the first printing of the play, in Escogi- 
das V (Madrid, 1653), as the basis for his text, utilizing the later 
versions (Escogidas, XXXIV, and sweltas) only to supply lines 
missing from the princeps or to correct obvious errors. The edi- 
tor’s own emendations are rare and judicious. I would quarrel 
with only one. In Act II, Merlfn is trying to persuade Rosimunda 
of his prowess as an enchanter. Her timid inquiry shows that she 
is convinced: 


é Podra a Sicilia llevar 

una mujer por el viento, 

sin que pueda el instrumento 
desta culpa peligrar? 


Reichenberger has Merlin reply: 


Tra[i]gola. Y en un instante 
llevarla y volverla aqui. 


The printed versions read “Tragola,” which I believe to be cor- 
rect. The two words are an aside, an exclamation of satisfaction 
(“She swallowed it!”) on the part of the gracioso and supposed en- 
chanter. Compare Camacho’s speech in Alarcon’s El tejedor de 
Segovia (BAE, XX, 398c): “Tragola el sehor ministro,” Pulgon’s 
in Monroy y Silva’s El caballero dama (suelta [Valencia, Orga, 
1768], 15a): “Trago la burla el tont6n,” and the lines from the 
same author’s Las violencias del amor (suelta [Madrid, Sanz, 
1745]: £B,"): 


Flora: Tragola el seor fanfarron. 
Soleta: MamoOla el seor valiente. 
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The chapter “Tramay versificacion” interestingly combines a 
resumé of the plot with a discussion of the meters used by the au- 
thor. That Vélez “esta conforme con las practicas que prevalecen” 
in the use of stanzaic forms is not surprising. Something, per- 
haps, might have been added about when and where Vélez deviates 
from the norms enunciated by the preceptists — and abandoned 
immediately in carefree fashion by the dramatists, some of 
whom, not letting their left hand know what the right was doing, 
had aided in the enunciation. Reichenberger says that Vélez used 
octavas reales for “un asunto de estado” (p. 34), and that, together 
with sonnets, octavas “sugieren el ambiente grave y digno de los 
consejos” (p. 64). This is true. Vélez, however, within this gen- 
eralization, liked the octava for certain specific purposes. One of 
these is to carry the declamation of a returning hero. Some local 
Rhadames stamps onto the stage, as if to the accompaniment of a 
fanfare in A-flat, and launches into a relacion in octavas telling of 
the glorious destruction of the enemy (e.g., El asombro de Turquia 
[ Madrid: Sanz, 1756], 14a; El principe esclavo, I" parte [n.p., 

nide]ycty Ds" )i On occasion the octavas herald a hero in defeat, or 
funeral cortege, as in La obligacion a las mujeres (n.p., n.d.), p 
SUS 


D. Alv. Estandartes turquescos, que las flores 
besaron antes del Danubio frio, 
barren el suelo aora, y enlutada 
viene una Caxa, 

Emp. | Funeral entrada! 


Again, octavas are used for the entrance with pomp and circum- 
stance, illustrated by the meeting of Briscis with the Emperor in 
La yosa de Alejandria (Escogidas, Il [ Madrid, 1652], ff. 190° - 
191 a. Vélez also liked the meter as the vehicle for a martial 
hero’s exhortation to his troops on the eve of battle (e.g., Los hijos 
de la Barbuda, BAE, XLV, 139c; El alba y el sol | Madrid, Castillo, 
n.d.], 25a; Los sucesos en Oran, Escogidas, XXVII (Madrid, 1667], 
31), and, whatever the situation, he shows a marked preference for 
locating his octavas, as here in El embuste, at the opening of an 
act. 

Reichenberger, next, in “Vélez y Cervantes: fecha del Em- 
buste,” dates the play between 1615 and 1618 on the basis of “pun- 
tos de contacto establecidos entre (a) el Embuste y las obras de 
Cervantes publicadas en 1615 [the author means “ya publicadas en 
1615”] y (b) entre el Embuste y El cavallero del sol, fechado en 
1617.” The editor points out similarities between his play and 
both the Quijote and La cueva de Salamanca, and establishes a sort 
of triangular relationship between El embuste, the Quijote, and El 
cavallero del sol. The parallels between the Quijote and El cava- 
llero del sol need not detain us. They are present in even greater 
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profusion than Reichenberger shows. So are the parallels between 
El embuste and the Quijote. For example, on one occasion (Il. 
1108-09) Rosimunda tells Merlin that “en una voz sola, advierte, / 
esta tu vida o tu muerte,” and, recounting the incident later to 
Ludovico (1. 1577), Merlin says he found “mi vida entre un si y un 
no.” The passages recall what the guard told don Quijote (I, Ch. 
XXII) about the confessions of criminals under torture: “,.. dicen 
ellos que tantas letras tiene un no como un si, y que harta ventura 
tiene un delincuente que esta en su lengua su vida o muerte.” 
Again, Merlin claims he can make a demon do what Rosimunda de- 
sires, and says (1. 1191) “con pacto explicito os junto,” echoing 
don Quijote’s remark to Sancho (I, Ch. XXV) about the monkey of 
Maese Pedro, that “sin duda este maese Pedro su amo debe de 
tener hecho pacto, tacito o expreso, con el demonio.” Moreover, 
Merlin’s demon, like Maese Pedro’s monkey, is unable to foretell 
the future. In Act II (ll. 1575-1580) we find a tableau-like summa- 
tion that Cervantes often uses to describe the situation following 
one of his Donnybrooks — the melée or free-for-all that Rodriguez 
Marin in a note to I, Ch. XLV calls (quoting Maydns) “aparith- 
mesis”: 


Porque Isabel amparada 

de un cancel, turbado yo, 
mi vida entre un si y un no, 
la malicia averiguada, 
Livia confusa y con miedo, 
y Rosimunda rabiosa... 


One example from the Quijote will suffice (I, Ch. XLIV): “el cura 
daba voces; la ventera gritaba; su hija se afligia; Maritornes 
lloraba; Dorotea estaba confusa; Luscinda suspensa; y dona Clara 
desmayada.” Other cases occur in I, Ch. LI; Il, Chs. XXV, XXVI, 
XXXIV. As Reichenberger is careful to admit concerning the par- 
allels he adduces, the additional points of contact described above 
may all be explained away. The idea that “esta en su lengua su 
vida o muerte” may be traced to the “mors et vita in manu linguae” 
of Proverbs, XVIII, 21. The kinds of pacts one may have with the 
devil were given proper demonological names — “pacto explicito o 
expreso” and “pacto implicito o oculto” — by Martin de Castafega 
in 1529 in his Tvactado de las supersticiones y hechicertas (ed. 
Bibliofilos Espanoles [ Madrid, 1946], pp. 34-35), and it is a tru- 
ism that only God can have foreknowledge. Moreover, there is 
nothing unusual about a Donnybrook Fair or an enumerative re- 
sume, although I do not recall analogues other than Vélez’s to the 
Cervantine freezing of the action in a summary tableau. Nonethe- 
less, the totality of the evidence linking El embuste with the Quijote 
is convincing, and I have no doubt that Reichenberger’s conclu- 
sions are correct, 
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The “Introduccion” ends with chapters containing a critique of 
the play and some observations on Vélez’s use of the supernatural. 
El embuste is no masterpiece, but it is better than many critics 
have thought, even if less important than the length and serious- 
ness of Reichenberger’s discussion would lead one to believe. 
Vélez wrote well when his interest was aroused, as it was by the 
comic, the heroic, and the folkloric. When he is not interested, he 
may even not write competently. His attention wanders; his ideas, 
vague and dispersed, outrun his syntax, which becomes hopelessly 
involved. On many occasions he hides his boredom behind a fagade 
of hand-me-down Gongorism. In El embuste Vélez for some seven 
hundred lines obviously cares little about what is going on. Rosi- 
munda loves Ludovico but will not marry him, even though her 
father’s will expressly demands it, until he has killed Carlos, who 
is his best friend and who has run off with Isabela. An old chest- 
nut, and Vélez knows it. Then Ludovico’s lacayo, Merlin, arrives 
and takes charge of the action, whereupon the play picks up speed, 
and Vélez, admittedly displaying something less than his usual 
verve and gusto, brings the plot to a satisfactory conclusion. 
Merlin is the center of the action. It would perhaps be unjust to 
call the play a two thousand line gag, but it is not too much to say 
that it is essentially a vehicle for Merlin’s clever manipulation of 
“los de palacio.” Merlin is one of Vélez’s best gvaciosos, and 
Vélez’s graciosos can be very good indeed. Vélez, I think, shows 
more vis comica than any of the dramatists except Tirso, and his 
clowns are often endowed with a sort of zany, maniacal humor that 
Tirso’s do not have, and which is reminiscent of the best moments 
of the Marx Brothers. They view the world through a surrealistic 
lens that makes the sight endurable, and they confront the idiot’s 
tale with a magnificent illogic that renders it almost comprehen- 
sible. Vélez, in some of his most characteristic plays, approaches 
the theater with a sort of sardonic objectivity rare in the comedia, 
and he makes his attitude evident, usually, through his clowns. El 
embuste is run-of-the-mine Vélez, but the comicidad of the play is 
far better than its vehicle. 

Reichenberger’s annotations deserve especial mention. They 
are pertinent, learned, and illuminating. My comments upon them 
are not made en son de critica, but in an attempt to clarify further, 
or to add to the discussion of points that may remain moot. Per- 
sonajes (pp. 243-246): A series of suggestive observations leading 
to the conclusion that in the comedia “la mayoria de los nombres 
sugiere al publico determinados tipos y clases sociales,” and that 
certain names carry with them associations that help define the 
bearer. “Asi Carlos e Isabela seran probablemente personajes 
que pertenecen a la nobleza, de no ser reyes 0 infantes.” This 
needs further study. Jsabela, for example, is not a Spanish name 
‘at all, but an Italianate variant of the Spanish Jsabel. Vélez applies 
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it twice, here to a Milanese lady, and in Los amotinados de Flandes 
to a “flamenca de Barrabas,” though a dama. “La reina Isabel” 
(never Isabela) appears in five plays. There is an Isabel in El 
espejo del mundo and the historic Isabel de Portugal (wife of 
Carlos V) appears in Las palabras a los reyes. Isabela, then, 
probably suggests a foreigner. But does Isabel suggest nobility? 
It should, but in the 112 plays of Lope in the four volumes of BAE, 
Isabel appears 7 times (in addition to 4 appearances of the historic 
queen), and only twice is the character a dama. There are 4 
criadas and 1 esclava. Isabela appears twice, once in Russia and 
once in Ireland. Line 16: The note follows Anibal’s interpretation 
of deber as the equivalent of causar, inducir, which seems to me 
to throw the picture out of focus by keeping the emphasis on the 
subject of deber, whereas, to appreciate the locution properly, we 
must shift the emphasis to the object of deber. Thus, in “El amor 
que me debéis/desta manera me trae” (Lope, La moza de cantaro, 
BAE, XXIV, 551b), one proceeds from “el amor que me debéis” to 
“el amor que me debéis a causa del amor que os tengo,” and 
thence to “el amor que os tengo.” There isa difference between 
“the love I have for you” and “the love that you inspire in me,” to 
the latter of which Reichenberger’s note would lead us. When the 
king, telling Lisena of the count’s death, says “Ya es muerto, y no 
le has debido/ amor” (Lope, El desdén vengado, ed. Harlan, ll. 
1227-1228), he is saying “he never loved you,” which has an en- 
tirely different emotive content from “You never inspired any love 
in him.” Similarly, “;Como, Conde, no escuchais/ a quien tanto 
amor debeis?” (Cordero, El juramento ante Dios [ Valencia: 
Orga, 1781], 5b) means a positive “the one who loves you so much” 
rather than the pallid “the one in whom you inspire so much love.” 
Hence, our “Ludovico al pueblo...aclamaciones debe” means “el 
pueblo le da aclamaciones a Ludovico.” Examples of this use of 
deber are so numerous with amor, voluntad, and cuidado, that it 
seems probable it was originally a bit of rhetoric for an indirect 
avowal of love, the use of which was later extended. For further 
examples, see Castro, Mocedades del Cid (Obras, ed. Julia, II, 
173b); Alarcon, No hay mal que por bien no venga (BAE, XX, 179a), 
El tejedor de Seed vio (BAE, XX, 398a); Lope, Los bandos de Sena 
(AcN, IO, 571a), Las paces de 168 reyes (Ac, VII, 537b), Acertar 
ervando (AcN, Il, 42a), and esp. John Brooks’ note to lines 80-82 
of his ed. of El mayor imposible. Line 36: siendo amor. It is not 
Eee clear that siendo, here as often, includes the idea of 
“aunque.” Cf. “Siendo hombre, llorar me agrada” (Lope, La moza 
de cantaro, BAE, XXIV, 550b). An interesting case is found in 
connection ith a Gazul ‘ballad in which we read (BAE, X, 14b) that 
the Moor 


desesperado camina, 
que siendo en linaje noble, 
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le dexa su dama ingrata 
porque se suena que es pobre. 


Vélez incorporated part of the ballad in the apprentices’ song in 
El lego de Alcala (Escogidas, IV, f. 50”), where the second line 
above reads “aunque es de linaje noble.” Line 132: pleito ho- 
menaje. Originally pleito e omenaje. See Libro del caballero 
Zifay (ed. Wagner, 76:15 and 313:23-25), Alexandre (ed. Willis, 
1586), Fernan Gonzalez (ed. Zamora Vicente, 656d), Menéndez 
Pidal, Cid, I, 774, Lines 181-200: A good note on some peculiar- 
ities of Vélez’s style (See also note to 590-592). Lines 199-200 
give a summation in 6 nouns, three toa line. There are 18 other 
examples of these verbal trinities in this play, the greatest con- 
centration in any one piay that I have noted. Lines 394-395: “Los 
yerros de amor” is a proverbial idea. Cf. “Yerros de amor dinos 
son de perdon” (Correas, Vocabulario, ed. 1924, 514a). Line 980: 
I see no reason to think that informay de here or in the lines cited 
from Alarc6én differs in meaning from line 946. It most probably 
means “to take shape from,” ‘to derive from.” That it has this 
meaning in the citation from Las paredes oyen is borne out by a 
similar passage in Quien engana mds a quien (BAE, XX, 165a): 
“Que el aborrecerme a mi,/ de ajeno amor ha nacido.” See also 
Alarcén, La amistad castigada (BAE, XX, 290a, 292a), and El teje- 
dor de Segovia (BAE, XX, 405c). Line 1091: A shadowy figure is 
seen “destos canceles a la sombra oculta” in El amor en vizcaino 
(Escogidas XVII [Madrid, 1662], 11v), and Ximeno hides “detras de 
aquestos canceles” in A lo que obliga el ser rey (Escogidas X |Ma- 
drid, 1658], 130v). Barreto, in Tambien la afrenta es veneno (Ma- 
drid, Sanz, 1742, 10a), says, “Sin mi/ ando de puerta en cancel.” 
None of these passages indicates that a cancel is anything more 
than the standing screen described by Covarrubias. Similar to our 
passage, however, is one inthe anonymous (Martinez de Meneses?), 
Juez y veo de su causa (Madrid, Ruiz, n.d., 7b): “que yo me quedo 
a escucharlas/ oculto en un cancel de estos.” Lines 1655-1656: 
“La opinion opuesta” is one of the most widely disseminated of 
proverbs. See my review of Romera-Navarro’s ed. of Gracian’s 
Oraculo manual, HR, XXIV (1956), 166. Lime 1909: tiara is tri- 
syllabic. Cr. “que con la imperial Tiara” (La rosa de Alejandria, 
Escogidas, Il, f. 182r); “la pontifical tiara” (El cerco de Roma 
[Valencia: Orga, 1780], 28b); “y en ellos, mitras, tiaras” (EI 
nino diablo, ACN, VII, 93b). Line 2180: Future notes on the “olmo 
y yedra” theme will have to refer to Peter Demetz, “The Elm and 
the Vine: Notes Toward the History of a Marriage Topos,” PMLA, 
LXXII (1958), 521-532. 

Misprints are few. I have noted “Gray” for “Garay” (p. 103); 
“suefio” for “duefo” (quotation from El nino diablo, p. 249); “de- 
.sesparacion” (p. 288); “Jimenez” for “Gimenez” (p. 291); “deneit” 
for “done it” (p. 322. The Americanism, “whodunit,” is a jocular 
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illiteracy, “who done it,” not a telescoped “who has done it”). Sup- 
ply a comma after “rendido” in line 297. A slip makes Reichen- 
berger refer to “unidad de accion” on p. 88, when unity of place is 
called for. “Sosobra” in line 2164 should be “zozobra”. 


Wayne State University B. B. ASHCOM 


Albert E. Sloman: The Dramatic Craftsmanship of Calderon. His 
Use of Earlier Plays. Oxford, The Dolphin Book Co., 1958. 327 pp. 


Much of the recent rebirth of interest in Spain’s Golden Age 
Theatre is owed to a group of British Hispanists whose diligent 
and imaginative scholarship has led to fresh interpretations of 
many individual plays and whole dramatic genres. One of the 
leaders of this group is Albert E. Sloman, who has already con- 
tributed several illuminating studies to the theatre of Calderon. 
For this reason, the present volume should claim the attention of 
all students of Spanish drama, 

The scheme of the book is of special interest. Taking issue 
with earlier critics who contended that Calderon’s recasting of 
earlier plays suggests a lack of inventiveness and, what is worse, 
calls into question his competence as a dramatist because of his 
“lax” methods employed in fashioning the refundiciones, Professor 
Sloman has submitted eight of Calderdn’s plays and their source- 
plays to rigorous comparative analyses. His purpose is stated in 
the Introduction: 


...Our studies are not conceived merely to give the lie to 
a view of Calderon which few responsible critics would 
share to-day. They are intended to show that he was one 
of the most accomplished dramatic craftsmen of all time. 
In eight outstanding works we can, as it were, look over 
his shoulder and watch him at work. We can study in de- 
tail his transformations of the source-plays: his omis- 
sions and additions to the action and its rearrangement, 
his provision of new characters and alteration of those he 
takes over, his new language and imagery. At the same 
time, it is hoped that these studies will throw some light 
on Calderon’ s stagecraft in general (p. 16). 


Although all the source-plays have previously been identified, 
Sloman is the first person to compare all of them methodically 
with Calderon’s adaptations. As a result he not only corrects the 
hasty and sometimes generally accepted impressions of earlier 
critics but, fortified with new findings, he is also able to generalize 
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cogently on Calder6én’s dramaturgy and on the notable differences 
in method which distinguish Calderdn’s generation from Lope’s. 
And, in the course of his study, he offers some provocative critical 
opinions and revaluations. 

In addition to stressing — and demonstrating — the formal su- 
periority of Calderon’s El médico de su honra over the source- 
play of the same title (long attributed, probably erroneously, to 
Lope de Vega), Sloman shares the view of E. M. Wilson and A. A. 
Parker that rather than uphold the code of conjugal honor (whose 
barbaric provisions find their most definitive expression in his 
plays) Calderon intended his tragedy to be “a vigorous criticism of 
the code of honour” (p. 58). Similarly, Las armas de la hermo- 
sura, arecast of El privilegio de las mujeres by Antonio Coello, 
Pérez de Montalban, and Calderon himself, not only pains in cohe- 
sion and unity in Calderon’s individual treatment but “is at once a 
clearer and more dramatic statement of the theme of mercy than 
the source” (p. 82). Hence, it too serves as a strong indictment of 
pundonor. Despite the force of Mr. Sloman’s argument, however, 
it is likely that many readers of El médico will persist in viewing 
Calderon as a defender of the code. 

Los cabellos de Absalon has long puzzled scholars because 
Calderon appropriated almost word for word the third act of Tirso 
de Molina’s La venganza de Tamar for the second act of his play. 
To the various theories previously offered to account for this un- 
precedented borrowing, Sloman adds two of his own: “Only a lack 
of interest, probably after work on it had begun, can account, in 
my opinion, for the unsatisfactoriness of the play as a whole and 
for the wholesale appropriation of Tirso’s act” (p. 127); or, com- 
missioned to write the play on short notice, Calderon may have 
been pressed for time and borrowed Tirso’s act to fulfill his con- 
tract. Both these explanations are plausible but neither, to my 
mind, is wholly convincing. . 

Another instance of Calderon’s recasting a play of which he 
was a joint author is provided by El mayor encanto amor, based on 
Polifemo y Circe. Apparently dissatisfied with the earlier work of 
his collaborators (Mira de Amescua and Pérez de Montalban) and 
himself, he rejected two-thirds of the source material and rewrote 
most of that which he retained, including the third act he contrib- 
uted to the original. The changes made here — as, indeed, in all 
the plays studied — reveal, above all, Calderon’s abiding concern 
with unity. 

His preoccupation with unity and with themes stressing the 
moral responsibility. of the individual again distinguishes Calde- 
ron’s La nina de Gomez Arias from Vélez de Guevara’s play of the 
same title. I agree with Mr. Sloman that making Gomez Arias and 
El Caneri pay for their crimes with their lives provides a dénoue - 
ment that is more “dramatically and morally appropriate” than 
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Velez’s, but except for this important change, I question whether 
Calderon’s play is so “artistically superior.” Sloman’s preference 
is based largely on his admiration for Dorotea’s two hundred-line 
outburst when she learns that Gomez Arias intends to sell her to 
the Moor, an outburst which he calls “one of the most brilliant 
pieces of virtuosity in the whole Spanish theatre” (p. 177). It is 
true that the “brilliant images” with which Dorotea begins her de- 
nunciation are wholly consonant with Gomez Arias’ depraved na- 
ture, 


Monstruo ingrato, bruto fiero, 
pasmo horrible, asombro vil, 
fiera inculta, aspid traidor, 

cruel tigre, ladron nebli, 

leon herido, lobo hambriento, 
horror mortal, y hombre en fin... 


but these or similar images were repeated in so many different 
contexts in Golden Age drama that it is understandable that some 
critics have preferred Gracia’s simple, sixteen-line plea in Vélez’s 
play. La nina de Gomez Arias, it seems to me, is not one of Cal- 
deron’s better tragedies. 

An elaboration upon his previous study of the sources of El 
principe constante, Sloman’s present essay on this play is espe- 
cially revealing of Calder6n’s manner of recasting a source-play 
in order to make the material conform to his own artistic concep- 
tions. Not only did he cut the number of characters from thirty- 
six to fourteen and reduce the many incidents of the source-play 
(La fortuna adversa del Infante don Fernando de Portugal, attrib- 
uted to Lope de Vega) to a single theme, but he also reversed the 
facts of history, subordinating the role of Enrique in order to en- 
hance the prominence of Don Fernando, symbol of Christian Forti- 
tude. As early as 1629, the date of El principe constante,one can 
already see clearly the singleness of purpose which characterizes 
Calderon’s dramatic vision. 

Much of Sloman’s discussion of El alcalde de Zalamea centers 
upon the final scene, virtually the only scene which Calderon bor- 
rowed from the source-play of the same title (once again attrib- 
uted to Lope de Vega, probably incorrectly). While retaining the 
events of the original dénowement, Calderon was careful, however, 
to make the sense conform to his new conception of character and 
theme which governs the whole play. Calderon’s Pedro Crespo is 
first and foremost a man of honor; only secondarily is he also a 
peasant alcalde. The pervading idea of the play is the moral re- 


sponsibility of the individual. Hence, with regard to the dénoue- 
ment, 


The distinction which Calderon makes between the moral 
law and the law of the state, between derecho and ley, is 
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fundamental to his play. Crespo’s execution of the cap- 
tain is illegal; the law of the state required that a captain 
should be tried by court-martial and that he should be be- 
headed, not hanged. But it is not morally wrong; on the 
contrary, it is unequivocally in accordance with moral 
law. Crespo breaks the regulations of the state in order 
to ensure that justice be done (p. 223). 


The peculiarity of this play is, Professor Sloman suggests, 
that Calderon “has here taken more care to keep the intellectual 
aspect subordinate to the human; his characters and situations are 
less bookish and have the appearance at least of having been drawn 
from life” (p. 245). One can only wish that Calderon had been less 
bookish more frequently. 

Despite the fact that the relationship of La vida es sueno with 
Yerros de naturaleza y aciertos de la fortuna (written by Calderon 
and Antonio Coello) was noted by earlier critics who could never 
agree on the priority of the two plays, Sloman is the first scholar 
to clarify that relationship. In addition to strengthening the as- 
sumption that Yerros was composed first, his study demonstrates 
that the two plays have much more in common than heretofore 
perceived: “Critics have failed to notice the remarkable similar- 
ity between the two plays because they have approached La vida es 
sueno through its situations rather than through its characters and 
its themes” (p. 276). Professor Sloman proves his point. 

A great deal has been written about Calderon’s dramatic tech- 
nique and “philosophy,” but the thirty-page Conclusion of this book 
has the great merit of providing a summary of the most persistent 
traits of his dramaturgy as revealed in a series of carefully docu- 
mented analyses. With regard to technique these analyses reveal 
above all a constant search for unity and cohesion. With regard to 
theme, they reveal an abiding preoccupation with the moral re- 
sponsibility of man. Of course, some of Sloman’s conclusions will 
come as no surprise to students of Calderon, but whether they are 
new or serve only to confirm what has been said before, they are 
useful. A Bibliography (arranged chronologically rather than al- 
phabetically) and an Index complete this valuable book. 


The University of New Mexico RAYMOND R. MACCURDY 
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